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RECENT FLOODS IN MORAYSHIRE.” 


Ir may at first sight seem strange to some 
that the reliquie diluriane of a Lammas flood, 
or speat, should have been thought of sufficient 
importance to occupy a goodly sized octavo of 
four hundred and eighteen pages, illustrated 
by a couple of maps, and embellished by no 
less than sixty-four etchings. But when the 
facts are known, all wonder on this score will 
cease. Occasional floods, in particular dis- 
tricts, more especially in those connected with 
and in some measure dependent upon, a moun- 
tainous region, are matters of too common oc- 
currence to attract much attention, or to re- 
quire any other notice of their outbreakings 
than can be conveyed in an ordinary newspa- 
per paragraph. The case before us, however, 
is one of a very different description indeed, 
deriving a fearful importance, not less from 
the unprecedented magnitude of the calami- 
tous visitation itself, than from the sweeping 
devastations it committed, and the physical 
changes of which it has been productive, 
throughout a tract of country equal in extent | 
to nearly one-fourth of the whole kingdoin of | 
Scotland. The floods of the 3rd and 4th of 
August, 1829, to say nothing of the “ appendix 
flood” of the 27th of the same month, extend- 
ed simultaneously, and with almost equal vio- 
lence, over a space of from five to six thousand 
square miles; including that part of the north 
east of Scotland which would be cut off by a 
line drawn from Stonehaven, on the east, along 
the range of mountains forming the western 
boundary of Aberdeenshire, crossing part of 
Badenoch nearly at right angles, intersecting | 
the Spey at the point where it receives the | 
Truim, sweeping round the western shoulder | 
of the Monolia mountains to the embouchure | 
of the river Foyers in Lochness, and thence 
running along the southern shore of the lake 
to Inverness. Within the space thus defined | 
all the rivers were of a sudden flooded by 
raging torrents, which speedily broke out far | 
beyond the limits of former inundations, while 
the destruction of roads, bridges, buildings, 











* An Account of the Great Floods of August, 
1829, in the Province of Moray and adjoining 
Districts. By Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 
of Fountain Hall, F.R.S.E. Edinburgh. 
Adam Black. 1830. 8vo. pp. 418. 
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lands, crops, and plantations, along the courses 
of the streams, was proportionally rapid and 
extensive. Every precaution which had been 
previously taken to guard against the destruc- 
tive ravages of floods proved unavailing; and 
hundreds who thought themselves far beyond 
the reach of danger, were surrounded, and 
their retreat cut off, while indulging an idea 
of fancied security. It seemed indeed as if 
the very foundations of the mountains had 
been destroyed, the fountains of the great deep 
broken open, and a second deluge let loose to 
destroy both man and his works. Vast masses 
of alluvial earth, rising into subordinate hills, 
were undermined ro swept — with the 
houses, animals, and whatever else covered 
them, as if they had been wreaths of snow ;— 
roads to the extent of many miles were cut up, 
destroyed, and almost entirely obliterated ;— 
bridges, some of them, as that over the Dee at 
Ballater, built of granite, and founded on the 
living rock, were not merely overturned, but. 
in some instances, the whole mass of their 
masonry was carried to a considerable distance 
down the rivers;—wherever the inundation 
reached, the crops were destroyed, the grain 
being either chilled at the roots by the water, 
carried off by the impetuosity of the currents, 
or buried under deposits of sand and gravel ;— 
in haugh lands the soil was for the most part 
swept away, and hundreds of the finest and 
richest fields, bearing the most luxuriant 
crops, were rendered for ever incapable of cu)- 
tivation;—whole plantations of trees were 
either levelled by the hurricane, or torn up by 
the roots and hurried along with incredible 
velocity by the currents, which nothing seem- 
ed capable of withstanding ;—rivers, also, 
forced out of their old channels, instantaneous- 
ly hollowed out new ones, and thus changed 
the whole character and land-marks of the dis- 


| trict through which they flowed :—human life 
| was every where more or less endangered, and 


marvellous indeed are many of the providen- 
tial escapes which our author has narrated ; 
and to add to the misery and ruin of the poor 


| people who were overtaken by this Ogygian 
| deluge, the catastrophe was so sudden, and the 
| outbreaking of the rivers so violent, that aban- 


doning all idea of saving their property, they 
were fain to escape with their lives to some 
elevated spot, there to await the assuaging of 
the waters, and the abatement of the tempest. 
Nor was it one of the least remarkable circum- 
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stances attending this awful dispensation, that | 
while the flood was ravaging the earth, the 
heavens seemed to be on fire, and all the ele- 
ments of nature striving, as it were, to add to 
the horror and sublimity of the scene. In 
truth, the storm which burst over the tract 
of country above marked out had all the char- 
acters of a tropical hurricane; the wind blow- 
ing in sudden gusts, accompanied with whirl- 
winds, the atmosphere being illuminated with 
a lurid flickering light, produced by incessant 
flashes of lightning, which seemed to proceed 
from all points of the compass, and the thun- 
der rolling, rattling, and crashing, like the un- 
equal but continuous sound of artillery, during 
the heat of a great battle. The scene, in 
short, must have been one of intense sublimity, 
defying the utmost powers of language to de- 
scribe it, but incapable of ever being erased 
from the memories of those who beheld it in 
all its terrific grandeur and power. 

It was with the view of presenting to the 
public an authentic and detailed account of 
the memorable flood of August, 152), that the 
very able and interesting work before us was 
undertaken, at the suggestion, we believe, of 
the learned gentleman (Mr. Henry Cockburn) 
to whom it is 80 affectionately dedicated ; and 
certainly, no one could have been thought of, 
better qualified in all respects, than Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, for the successful execution of 
such a task. Himself a resident proprietor in 
Morayshire, Sir Thomas had not only been an 
eye-witness of the devastation committed on 
his own beautiful estate of Relugas, but he 
had beheld the inundation of the Findhorn, 
both above and below this point, when at the 
very highest, and had examined with the ut- 
most care all the havoc it had wrought, and 
all the changes it had undergone, even before 
he was persuaded to become the historian of 
the “ Great Floods ;" and being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the whole of the large tract 
which had been more or less affected by the 
floods, as well as possessing the most ample 
means of acquiring accurate information re- 
specting the state of those districts which be 
might find it inconvenient or impossible to 
examine personally, it is obvious that, in point 
of local knowledge, and the collateral advan- 
tages resulting from it, Sir Thomas was emi- 
nently fitted for the task which he has so 
faithfully and skilfully performed. Besides, 
he is known to be a man not less distinguished 
for his scientific than his literary acquirements. 
He appears to be intimately conversant with 
various branches of natural science, particu- 
larly geology ; while his paper on the Parallel 
Roads of Lochaber, published in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, con- 
tains the first and only feasible copleantion 
that has yet been offered of these remark- 
able formations. In literature, again, the no- 
vels of Lochandhu and The Wolf of Badenoch, 
which are now known to have proceeded from 
his pen, display considerable powers of invention 
and description justly entitle their author to a 
highly respectable place among the writers of 
his time. The former of these is, indeed, a 
very finished picture, full of interesting situa- 
tions, striking incidents, and the richest deli- 








neations of natural beauty and magnificence ; 
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while the latter, although it betrays haste, and 
lacks the benefit of the norissima cura, which 
none knows better than the author how to 
bestow, is manifestly a work of uncommon 
power, and, in some parts, as for example in 
the description of the battle of Otterbourne, 
will not lose much by a comparison with the 
most successful effurts of the Great Known 
himself. In a word, whether we take into 
view the Jocal position and knowledge of the 
author, with the opportunities he enjoyed of 
deriving information from the best sources, or 
advert to his varied acquirements, scientific 
and literary, there can be no doubt whatever, 
that Sir Thomas Dick Lauder was, in alli re- 
spects, the fittest man living for ae and 
describing these memorable floods; and the 
work before us has nobly vindicated the judg- 
ment and discrimination of the learned gentle- 
man formerly named, in suggesting to him a 
subject so interesting in itself, and which he 
alone was qualified to treat in a manner com- 
mensurate with its very great importance. 

Sir Thomas's plan is at once simple and na- 
tural. He takes in their order the different 
rivers which have their origin in the mountain- 
ous region, where the principal fury of the 
hurricane discharged itself, beginning with 
the Nairn, which is the most northerly, and 
traces each in succession, from its source to its 
embouchure ; detailing the ravages committed 
on both banks, and enlivening his statements 
with numberless anecdotes of hair-breadth 
escapes, and of individual prowess or suffering, 
together with a variety of legends and tradi- 
tions connected with particular spots, thus im- 
parting the interest of a romance to a work 
possessing the most indubitable characteris- 
tics of historical truth. Such, indeed, were 
the extraordinary scenes to which these me- 
morable floods gave rise; so unexpected and 
appalling were the situations they produced; 
and so powerfully were the human feelings 
acted upon, by the alternations of hope and 
despair on the one hand, and of the most heroic 
and fearless exertion on the other, that the 
simple narrative of facts, awakens deeper sym- 
pathies, and excites more thrilling emotions, 
than all the fanciful pictures of horror and de- 
solation, that were ever drawn; for which 
reason we think Sir Thomas Dick Lauder has 
judged wisely in giving, as nearly as possible, 
in the language of the poor sufferers them- 
selves, their own respective accounts of their 
situations and feelings, of the efforts made by 
them for their own, and the preservation of 
their friends and families, and of the circum- 
stances attending their ultimate deliverance 
from danger. By following this plan, he has 
imparted to his narrative a species of dramatic 
interest, without in the least degree detracting 
from its historical value; and relieved the dry 
detail of ravage and desolation by constant ap- 
peals to our sympathy with our fellow crea- 
tures in distress. But still its greatest recom- 
mendation consists in its exceeding accuracy, 
and in the care which the author has taken 
not to state a single circumstance, however 
trifling, which is not vouched and supported 
by the most unexceptionable testimony. No 
pains have, in fact, been spared to render the 
narrative wholly unimpeachable in an histori- 
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eal point of view; and that the reader, if so 
disposed, inay have an opportunity of putting | 
its fidelity to a test, as well as of judging of the 
diligence exercised in collecting information, 
wherever it was likely to be found, the author | 
has subjoined to his Preliminary Notice, a list 
of the names of the different gentlemen to 
whom he has been indebted for communica- 
tions on the subject of his work ; a precaution | 
which, in our author's particular case, might 
easily have been dispensed with; but which, | 
nevertheless, cannot fail to stamp his work 
with a more authoritative character, in the es- 
timation of those to whom he is personally un- 
known, or who have had no opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with those eminent pri- 
vate and domestic virtues, which reflect so | 
pure a lustre on his intellectual attainments. 
Sundry prognostics of the great flood of the | 
3d and 4th of August, 1829, were, as usual, 
remembered after the event, although they at- | 
tracted but little attention at the time of their | 
occurrence. During the preceding months of 
May, June, and July, the heat in the pro- 
vince of Moray was unusually great; and the 
drought, in the earlier part of that period, so 
excessive as to kill many of the recently-plant- 
ed shrubs and trees. As the season advanced, 
the barometer also exhibited very remarkable | 
fluctuations, but unaccompanied with those al- 
ternations of weather which commonly follow 
such oscillations; on the contrary, the results 
were frequently the very reverse of its prog- 
nostications ; so much so, that observers of the 
instrument began to lose all confidence in its 
indications, or to interpret them by the rule of 
contraries.* About the beginning of July, the 
aurora borealis appeared with unusual brillian- 
cy; and became, as it were, the signal for the | 
commencement of windy and unsteady wea- 
ther, accompanied with sudden falls of rain, 
partaking of the character of water-spouts; a 
remarkable instance of which occurred at | 
Keanloch-luichart, a Highland hamlet, so call- 
ed from its situation at the head of Lochlui- 
chart in the parish of Contin, in Ross-shire, 
which was almost entirely swept away on Sun- 
day, the 12th of July, while the people were | 
attending divine service in the church; toge- 
ther with a bridge, and all crops within reach 
of the debacle by which the hamlet was sud- 
denly assailed.t But the deluge of rain which 





* Sir Thomas Dick Lauder ascribes these 
apparent derangements to certain electrical | 
changes in the atmosphere, which undoubtedly 
constitute the primary eause of barometrical 
oscillations ; but he forgets to take into account 
the more immediate effect of currents of air, 
which exert a powerful disturbing influence | 
on the barometer, especially when they blow 
from particular quarters, as for example, from 
the east. 

{ The ravages of this water-spout having | 
been confined to a space of about two miles on 
each side of the village, or hamlet, of Kean- 
iochluichart, the poor ignorant creatures who 
inhabited it were led from this circumstance, 
(o consider their calamity as a specia! visitation 
of Providence, because their landlord had given 
bis vote in parliament for the removal of the | 
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produced the flood of the 3d and 4th of Au- 
gust, fell chiefly on the Monolia Mountains, a 


| group stretching betwen the south-eastern 
shgres of Lochness and Kingussie, in Baden- 


och, and massed together, in very irregular 
forms, as a sort of counterpoise to the some- 
what independent range of the Cairngorums. 

“The westerly winds, (says our author) 
which prevailed for some time previously, seem 
to have produced a gradual accumulation of 
vapour, somewhere north of our island; and 
the column being suddenly impelled by a strong 
north-easterly blast, it was driven towards the 
south-west; its right flank almost sweeping 
the Caithness and Sutherland coast, until, rush- 
ing up and across the Moray Frith, it was at- 
tracted by the lofty mountains I have mention- 


| ed, and discharged in torrents perfectly unex- 


ampled.”’—p. 3—4. 

In whatever way this vast “accamulation of 
vapour,” was formed, there can be no doubt 
whatever that our author is completely borne 
out by the facts in assigning its direction, as 
well as in stating that it discharged the princi- 


| pal weight of its waters on the Monolia range. 


At Kirkwall, in Orkney, there was a violent 
storm of wind and rain on Monday, the ‘id of 
August; a similar deluge was experienced at 
Wick, and much damage done in the pariskes 
of Watten, Halkirk, and Latham; while in 
Sutherland and Ross-shire, both situate to the 
westward of the line above described, and in 
the country to the north of Lochness, little or 
no injury was done. On the other hand, the 
Nairn, Findhorn, Lassie, and other rivers, were 
all more or less affected by the flood, exactly 
in proportion as they are more or less connect- 
ed with the range of mountains which first re- 
ceived the column of drifted vapour; and it is 


| remarkable, that the part of the Spey which is 


above the line formerly described, being that 
portion of the river intercepted between its 
source, in a small loch to the westward of Cor- 
ryarrack,* and the point where it receives the 


Catholic disabilities. It never occurred to 
these simple people to inquire whether Provi- 
dence had any just title to be offended at an act 
which restored seven millions of people to 
their natural liberty; and cut off one of the 
great sources of disturbance and crime in the 
sister island; or, supposing the vote of their 
landlord tantamount to a betrayal! of the trust 
reposed in him, and a gross violation of the 
fealty he owed to the cause of bigotry, how 
they came to be so severely punished for his 
transgression. On minds under the influence 
of superstition or bigotry, the simplest sugges- 
tions of reason, and the most obvious dictates 
of justice, are equally incapable of making the 
slightest impression. 

* The mountain so called is chiefly remark- 
able for the military road which the renowned 
Marshal Wade carried over the top of it, by 
means of a series of traverses, in order to con- 
nect the elevated plateau of Badenoch with the 
central point of the Glen-mhor-na-Albyn, or 
Great Glen of Scotland, at Fort Augustus ; 
and it was on beholding this wonderful achieve- 
ment of the road-making Marshal, that an Irish 
engineer officer said or sung as follows:— 
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rapid stream of the Truim, was scarcely swoln | hurricane, assumed. For, although it descend- 
at all; while below Kingussie it rose to an un- | 


exampled height, and wrought incalculable | 
| tremely minute particles; which, however, 


mischief, throughout the whole of its course 
from that place to the sea. ‘The Deveron, the 
Don, the Dee, and the two Esks, were each of 


them operated upon in the precise ratio of their | 


connexion with the system of mountains above- 
mentioned. 

Some appear to have doubted whether the 
fall of rain was sufficiently great to account for 
so tremendous a flood, and to have imagined 
that the deluge must, in part at least, have 
been occasioned by the breaking out of subter- 
ranean waters; but these notions evidently 
proceed upon a mistake, arising from the un- 
defined form which the rain, acted upon by the 





‘Had you but seen these roads before they 
were made, 

You would have held up your hands and bless‘d 
General Wade.” 


ed at intervals in heavy drops, yet it was for 
the most part broken by the blast, into ex 


came down so thick, “ that the very air itself 
seemed to be descending in one mass of water 
upon the earth; penetrating through the best- 
finished windows into every room exposed to 
the north-east, which it speedily deluged, and 
destroying prodigious numbers of the lesser 
animals, birds, and especially game of al! 
kinds. 

“ But the question, (says our author) as to 
the quantity of rain, is settled by the accurate 
observations of Mr. Murdoch, gardener to his 
grace the Duke of Gordon, at Huntly Lodge, 
who states, that 3.75 inches of rain fel! between 
five o'clock of the morning of the 3d, and five 
o'clock of the morning of the 4th of August, 


| that is to say, taking the average of the years, 


lreland, we take it, is the only place in the | 
world where people, “ see roads” “ before they | 
are made ;" but, those who journey in those | 


arts have so little reason to “ bless General 
Nade,” that it is impossible to cross Corryar- 
rack, without execrating him with all one’s 
heart, and soul, and strength. A more villan- 
ous road, in fact, was never made by human or 
inhuman hands. It is so narrow, that two 
Highland cars can scarcely pass each other 
without danger; the curves of the traverses 
are in almost every case carried to the very 
brink of the precipice, where the slightest ne- 
giect would prove instantly fatal; wherever 
there is a part of the hill more steep, rugged, 
and precipitous than another, the Marshal has 
taken care to force his execrable road over the 
top of it; while, in following his zig-zags, 
from Garramore to Fort Augustus, you are 
compelled to travel at least eight miles more 
than there would have been any occasion for, 
had this famous military blockhead known how 
to survey the ground, and take advantage of 
the numerous ravines with which the mountain 
is intersected to the westward of the present 
line. This remark is more or less applicable 
to all the roads made by him. He never 
dreamt of turning an obstacle, or making a de- 
tour to avoid a precipice; but like a butting 
bull, pushed ram-stam forward, reckless alike 
of inconvenience or danger. Corryarrack is 
also famous as the scene of General Cope’s first 
disgrace, in 1745, when he shrunk from a bat- 
tle with a handfal of Highlanders, who had ral- 
lied round the Prince’s standard, and sneaked 
away to Inverness, leaving the road to the 
low country open to those unbreeched barbari- 
ans—the very object which their leaders pro- 
posed to accomplish by fighting a battle. Had 
Cope remained firm, the rebellion would, in all 
human probability, have been nipt in the bud ; 
but poor Johnny's talent lay not in fighting, 





from I=21 to Iss, inclusive, about one-sixth 
part of our annual allowance of rain, fell within 
these twenty-four hours.” 

And surely, if such was the quantity that 
fell at Huntly Lodge, situated at so consider- 
able a distance from the Monolia* range, where 
the cloud of accumulated vapour principally 
discharged itself, it is not too much to suppose 
that the deluge which descended on hon 
mountains, in the course of twenty-four hours, 
was at least six times greater, or, in other 
words, equal to the average annual supply for 
the preceding eight years; a quantity amply 
sufficient to produce the mighty flood in ques- 
tion. But there is another circumstance which, 
with reference to this subject, is well deserving 
of attention. 

“ Any given quantity of rain, as our author 
justly observes) must now produce a much 
greater flood than it could have done before 
the country became so highly improved. For- 
merly the rain drops were either evaporated 
on the hill side, or were sucked up by an arid 
or spungy soil, before so many of them could 
coalesce so as to form a rill. But when we 
consider the number of open cuts made to dry- 
hill pastures—the numerous bogs reclaimed by 
drainage—the ditches of enclosures recently 
constructed, and the long lines of roads formed 
with side-drains, back-drains, and cross-con- 
duits, we shall find that, of late years, the coun- 
try has been covered with a perfect net-work 
of courses, to catch and to concentrate the 
rain-drops as they fall, and to hurry them off 
in accumulated tribute to the next stream.” — 

29, 
Is it then to be wondered at, that a fall of 


| rain in a few hours, fully equal to the average 


which is by no means a safe or salutary em- | 


ployment, but in running away whenever there 
appeared any risk of coming to blows. “ The 
better part of valour,’ he had studied with 
such success, that his name has been immor- 
talised in songs, and his my re commemo- 
rated alike in legends and in histories. 


| 


quantity which descends in an ordinary year, 
should, when collected and concentrated by 
the net work of water-courses, with which the 
progress of improvement has overspread the 
whole of the uplands, have produced a flood of 
unparalleled magnitude; and incomparably 
more destructive to the labours of human in- 





* Conformably to the prevailing vicious sys- 
tem of Gaelic orthography, Sir T. Lauder 
writes this word Monadh-leadh, which literally 
signifies “gray mountains.” It ought, how- 
ever, to have been written Monadh-liadh, even 
according to this system. 
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dustry, than any of which there exists either 
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notice, and now proceed to lay before our read- 


record or tradition? All circumstances consi- | ers some details connected with the primary 


dered, indeed, the only marvel is, that its ra- 
vages were not even more extensive and disas- 
trous, than they actually proved. 

The primary deluge of the 3d and 4th of 
August was followed by a secondary and less 
extensive outpouring on the 27th of the same 
month. This “ appendix flood,” as Sir Tho- 
mas calls it, was preceded by a westerly wind, 
which afterwards chopped round to the north, 
and blew for a time from that quarter; but as 
it soon reverted to its original direction, and 
maintained its hold of the west, the vapour 
was principally dispersed over the country to 
the northward of Inverness; and none of the 
rivers which take their rise in the Monolia 
group were materially affected by it, except 
the Nairn, which it raised higher than the pre- 
vious flood had done. The damage it ocea- 
sioned was nevertheless considerable. The 
Blackwater flooded the whole valley of the 
Garve, inundating the inn to the depth of four 
feet, and rendering it necessary to fasten safety- 
ropes to a hill in front; the Alness did consi- 
derable damage to the estate of Teaninich. and 
the Beauly overflowed the whole of Strath- 
glas; the burn of Moniack worked sad havoc 
in the beautiful place of that name, where the 
damage done was estimated at 50U/. besides 
carrying away a bridge, and endangering the 
residence of Mr. Fraser of Auchnagairn; the 
Ness was also affected; Loch Mickly in Glen- 
urquhart considerably raised, and the Mona so 
much swoln as to fill the whole chasm, of sixty 
feet in width, where it throws itself over a pre- 
cipice of a hundred feet in height; while the 
Enrick, the Devah, the Morriston, and other 
rivers on the north side of Lochness, proved 
very destructive to the crops, besides doing 
much damage to bridges, buildings, and the 
soil which they overflowed. On the south of 
Lochness, the river Farrigaig was never known 
tobe so high. It inundated to a great extent 
the property of Fraser of Lovat, and, in parti- 
eular, it broke through the bulwarks of the 
mill-stream of Torness, surrounding the house, 
which it entered by the doors and windows, 
and placing the miller and his family in the ut- 
most jeopardy. 

“ At the summer-grazing of Killin (our au- 
thor adds) the herdsmen’s huts were so instan- 
taneously surrounded, that the inmates were 
compelled to flee to the best shelter they could 
find on the cold face of the neighbouring hill, 
where they remained all night. But they were 
happy in comparison with one family, who, be- 
ing too late in attempting to get away, were 
compelled to sit, man, wife, and children, on 
two old doors, propped up under the roof, in | 
terror and darkness, till relieved next day. But 
the most wonderful escape in this district was 
that of a poor woman, who, in attempting to 
cross the Calderburn on two narrow planks, 
below the house of Croachy, was carried off, 
bridge and all, and hurried down the stream 
about halfa mile. Luckily she was kept float- 
ing by the buoyaney of her garments, until 
she was fortunately rescued by an accidental 
passenger.” —pp. 7, 8. 

So much for the “appendix flood” of the 
27th August, which we dismiss with this brief 


! 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| inundation of the 3d and 4th, selecting such as 


we consider best celculated to display the de- 
s¢riptive powers of our author, and to give the 
public an idea of the horrors and-dangers of 
that extraordinary visitation. 3 

The damage done by the Nairn was creat in 
itself, but almost nothing compared with the 
ravages committed by the Findhorn and the 
Spey. We shall not, however, attempt any 
description or statement relative to thie mat- 
ter, but content ourselves with extracting a 
few anecdotes and details from the work before 
us. The following, we think, will be read with 
intense interest, as the escapes of Pryse and of 
Mackintosh are both equally remarkable -— 

* John Pryse, one of Lord Cawdor's Jabour- 
ers, was sent in the forenoon of the 27th witha 
cart, drawn by a very active mare, to carry to 
Inverness the baggage of Lord Henry Thynne 
and Sir Rowland Hill, who had been on a sport- 
visit at Cawdor Castle. On his return 
Pryse reached the inn of Clephanton, a quar- 
ter of a mile north of the bridge of Kilravock, 
about eight o'clock in the evening, and was 
there told by the landlady that the river was 
so much out over the level ground to the south 
of the bridge, as to render it madness to at- 
tempt to cross. But having afterwards held a 
consultation with the hostler, it was deter- 
mined that there could be no harm in going 
down to look at the river. Pryse was quite 
willing to believe there was no danger, for he 
was completely soaked with the heavy rain, 
and theretore felt extremely desirous to get 
home. They passed the bridge without inter- 
ruption; but, on reaching the lower end of it, 
they found the road covered with water, though 
from its muddy state. and the darkness of the 
night, it was impossible to tell either the depth 
or the extent of the angry flood that rolled be- 
fore them. But Pryse said, he knew the direc- 
tion of the road. which was somewhat elevated 
above the corn land on either side of it; and 
trusting to that knowledge, he was determined 
to attempt the adventure. The hostler waited 
at the end of the bridge to watch how he might 
succeed. Pryse boldly entered the water, but 
the cart had not gone many yards when it, and 
mare, and man, disappeared at once from the 
terrified eyes of the hostler, who, without wait- 
ing for further information, ran back in horror 
to the inn, screaming for help 

*“ When the jandlord and others got down to 
the bridge, they were in some degree relieved 
by hearing the cries of Pryse, which at least 
assured them that he was still alive, and on 
some place of temporary safety. A hoarse and 
short conversation, maintained with him among 
the roar of the elements, informed them that 
he was sitting in his cart, which had been pro- 
videntially arrested at some distance below the 
bridge, that the water was up to his middle, 
and that he had extricated his mare from the 
shafts by cutting away the harness. He im- 
plored them for help, as he every moment 
dreaded that the force of the water would 
sweep away the cart into the main stream 
where his destruction must be certain and im- 
mediate. Unremitting were the exertions 
made by those on the bridge to save bim by 
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means of ropes, and by attempts to reach him 
by means of wading ; but the darkness of the | 
night, and the depth and fury of the torrent, | 
rendered all their efforts unavailable, until | 
three o'clock in the morning, when the river | 
had so far subsided that he was rescued with. | 
out much difficulty, after having been seven 
hours in the water. It was then discovered 
that the whole of the level half-moon haugh of | 
Culbeg, of twenty-five acres in extent, had 
been flooded; and, when the water ebbed 
away, it appeared that the mare had been in- 
terrupted in her passage along the road by 
some great trees stranded there, and that, in | 
trying to get round them, she had turned off | 
into the corn-tield, and was carried down by 
the deep and strong current, till stopped by a 
flow-bank about four feet high. Had they gone 
a yard or two farther, they must have been in- 
evitably swept through a breach in the bank, | 
directly into the main current of the river. | 
The mare, efter being released, swam away 
till she fortunately grounded on a hillock, 
where she had the wisdom and patience to re- 
main stationary till her master was relieved. 
The haugh of Culbeg had the whole of its 
crop completely annihilated. An elevated 
bank bounds the half-moon on its straight side, 
and also marks the boundary between the es- 
tates of Kilravock and Cawdor at this point, 
having been probably declared so at the time 
the river ran along its base. Some genera- 
tions ago, the proprietor of Kileavock besought | 
him of Cawdor, to permit his tenant's house of | 
Culbeg to be built on the top of the bank. The 
boon was refused, and its refusal had nearly 
proved fatal to the present worthy farmer, 
James Mackintosh and his family, who nar- 
rowly escaped destruction on the late occa- 
sion. I visited this poor man, now above se- 
venty-three years of age, and who, to add to 
his other misfortunes, is deaf, a circumstance | 
that rendered our conversation loud and long. 
He took me into his house, a few yards from 
the foot of the bank I have mentioned. It still | 
exhibited wreck and desolation. The very | 
smell of it was like that of a house newly dis- | 
interred, after being buried fora century. The | 
old man, drenched and wo-begone, looked down | 
from the bank on the utter ruin of his farm, | 
with the expectation of seeing bis house and | 
all that it contained borne away by the billows. | 
For two days were he and his family kept out | 
of their dwelling. At length circumstances 
permitted them to return to it; and thanking | 
God for their personal safety, they set them- | 
selves to put matters about the premises inor- | 
der. They were beginning to recover a little 
from their panic, when the yet more terrible 
flood of the evening of the 27th visited their 
habitation, and filled the rooms to the height 
of five feet, as | ascertained from the stain it | 
had left on the plaster. Being more quickly | 
alarmed, on this occasion, their flight was | 
more precipitate. “ But,” said Mr. Mackin. 
tosh to me, as we stood on his damp and dis- 
consolate floor, “I minded me o’ something I 
wad ha’e done i!l wanting ; and so I wade back 
ain, and crap in at that window there, and 
after grapin’ aboot and gettin’ a haud o' what | 
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“Specks!” roared I into his ear, “ how could 
you risk your life for a pair of spectacles ?”— 
“ Trouth, Sir,” replied he seriously, “ 1 could 
na’ ha’e read my Bible without them, and, 
mair nor that, they were silver specks, and 
they were specks sent me hame in a praisant 
frae my son the Yepiscopal meenister in Ca- 
nada.” This was unanswerable, and I was 
glad to learn that the result of his boldness 
was the salvation of his “specks,” as well as 
of the purse or pocket-book, into which I pre- 
sume to interpret what he called “ the things 
he wad ha’e done il! wantin’.” Not a particle 
of corn was spared to him, and even the straw 
was so completely ruined, that he was compel- 
led to sell off his live-stock and to give up the 
farm. As he told me himself, “ he was three 
days on the hill looking over this disagreeable 
affair; yet I heard no murmur of complaint 
escape him, and all his talk was of thanks to 
God for the preservation of himself and his 
family.""—pp. 19—23. 

Our next account will be found of a more 
tragical description. It exhibits a most heart- 
rending scene in such vivid presentment, that 
we almost fancy it passing before our eyes, and 
sympathetically participate in the agonizing 
feelings of the beholders, eager to afford reliet 
had it been in the power of mortal man to do so 

“ On the evening of Saturday, the Ist of 
August, the Rev. | tal Grant, minister of 
Nairn, observed a dark cloud hovering over the 
sea, in a straight line between Cromarty and 
Findhorn. It soon assumed the shape of a 
huge black column, with its base resting on 
the surface of the waters, and its top apparent- 
ly reaching the clouds. It remained for acon 
siderable time, during which he particular!; 
remarked its circuingyrations to be very dis 
tinct. It then became lighter and bluer in co- 
lour, until it gradually disappeared. This as- 
cending waterspout was also seen by Dr. Smith 
and others. The morning of the 3d was ush- 
ered in by heavy rain at Nairn, and in the af- 
ternoon the gale from the north became tre- 
mendous, and the loitering fishermen cast 
many an eye towards the Firth, where the 
lowering sky seemed as if stooping to mingle 
its waters with those of the sea, and where 
both were so lashed up together by the furious 
blast, that it became difficult to tell the pre- 
cise boundary between them. About 6 o'clock 
in the evening, a sail was descried off the sand 
hills to the north-east of Nairn. She seemed 
to struggle forth from the dark mantle of mist. 
obscuring the horizon in that direction. |: 
was a schooner rigged vessel, and she came 
staggering along before the wind as if in sore 


| distress, with her mainsail torn and flying be- 


fore her. To the weather-beaten men of the 
sea, who anxiously watched her motions from 
the pier, she at first seemed as if endeavouring 
to make the harbour of Nairn, or ran agrounc 
on the back shore, as the only remaining 
chance of safety ; but as she neared, it became 
obvious to every experienced eye, that, what 
ever were the wishes of those on board, they 
were utterly unable to carry them into effect, 
from her water-logged and unmanageable con- 
dition. Terrific as was the storm, yet there 


I was seckin’, I was gawin’ to creep oot again, | were hearts there tender as those of women 
when | bethought me o’ my specks.”"—— | for the miseries of others, and firm as the 
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toughest oak, when danger was to be grap- 
pled with, who would have sprung to brave 


the tempest in any cause of humanity. Butto | 


launch a boat in such a sea was impossible. 
Nor could their well meant succour have 
availed, even if they could have passed beyond 
the overwhelming surf that broke upon the 
shore. Opposite to Nairn there is generally a 
strong current setting from the east towards 
Delnres, and Whiteness-head, to the westward. 
Already had the fated vessel been driven into 
this current, and notwithstanding the furious 
northern blast, she was hurried rapidly on, 
like the floating carcass of some drowned crea- 
tare devoid of voluntary action ; and after be- 
ing carried for a time as if towards Cromarty, 
she was seen to sink almost instantaneously, 
leaving only a few feet of one of her masts 
above water, as a frail and transient monu- 
ment, to mark the spot where the last despair- 
ing shriek of the crew had been stifled by the 
waves. A subdued exclamation of horror burst 
from those who witnessed the spectacle. Each 
felt that such might one day be his own fate, 
and with compressed lips, contracted brows, 
and moistened eyes, they slowly separated to 
return to their homes.” —pp. 26—2s. 





Speaking of the injury done by the flood to | 
the harbour of Nairn, the author mentions a | 


circurnstance which is well deserving of at- 
tention: — 


“ One very remarkable feature in the sur- | 


rounding scene was a fishing hut, about twelve 


feet long, standing on a beach in the middle of | 


the river, constructed of four posts, with bear- 
ers streicl.ed between them at top and bottom, 
and covered, roof and all, with outside planks. 
While the bridge, the pier, the vessels, nay 
the very rocks, were yielding to the furious 


force of the deluge, this ark stood unmoved in | 


the midst of the waters of both floods, and un- 


injured, except that it was swayed a little | 


from the perpendicular. 


No building of stone | 


and lime could have stood in the same place. | 
Its preservation, therefore, is worthy of re- | 
cord, as a valuable fact, to prove how much 


mere posts and planks will resist in such a 
situation. It stands as a useful instructor to 
the burghers of Nairn, for the restoration of 


their harbour, the damage done to which is | 


calculated at 2,500/."—pp. 32, 33. 
Having completed his survey of the ruin 


wrought by the Nairn, the author proceeds to | 
the Findhorn, and in describing the entrance to | 


the districts called the Streens at Eanach, one 
of the most romantic passes in the Highlands, 
he tells the following story :— 

“Immediately within the pass, and on the 
right bank, stand the ruins of the interesting 
little mansion-house of Pollochock. Macqueen, 
the laird of this little property, is said to have 
been nearer seven than six feet high, propor- 
tionably built, and active asa posbaah. hough 
he was alive within half a century, it is said 
that in his youth he killed the last wolf that 
infested this district. The prevailing story is 





* “ Wolves are believed to have been extir- 
pated in Scotland about the year 1680, but 
there is reason to suppose that they partially 
existed in remote districts considerably after 
that period.” 
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this:—A poor woman, vepaae= | the mountains 
with two children, was assailed by the wolf, 
and her infants devoured, and she escaped with 
difficulty to Moyhall. The chief of Mackin- 
tosh no sooner heard of the tragical fate of the 
babes, than, moved by pity and rage, he des- 
patched orders to his clan and vassals, to as- 
semble the next day at twelve o'clock, to pro- 
ceed in a body to destroy the wolf. Pollochock 
was one of those vassals, and being then in the 
vigour of youth, and possessed of gigantic 
strength and determined courage, his appear- 
ance was eagerly looked for to take a lead in 
the enterprise. But the hour came, and all 
were assembled except him to whom they 
most trusted. Unwilling to go without him, 
the impatient chief fretted and fumed through 
the hall; till, at length, about an hour after 
the appointed time, in stalked Pollochock, 
dressed in his full Highland attire; ‘I am lit- 
tle used to wait thus for any man,’ exclaimed 
the chafed chieftain, ‘and still less for thee, 
Pollochock, especially when such game is a- 
foot as we are boune after! —‘ What sort o 

ame are ye after, Mackintosh?’ said Polloc- 
aes simply, and not quite understanding his 
allusion, ‘ The wolf, sir,’ replied Mackintosh; 
‘did not my messenger instruct you ?— Ou 
aye, that’s true, answered Pollochock, with a 

ood-hamoured smile; ‘ troth I had forgotten. 
But an that be a’,’ continued he, groping with 
his right hand among the ample folds of his 
plaid, ‘ there’s the wolf's head!’ Exclamations 
of astonishment and admiration burst from 
chief and clansmen as he held out the grim 
and bloody head of the monster at arm's 
length, for the gratification of those who 
crowded around him. ‘As I came through 
the slochk,” by east the hill there,’ said he, as 
if talking of some every-day occurrence, ‘ I for- 
gathered wi’ the beast. My long dog there 
turned him. I buckled wi’ him, and dirkit him, 
and syne whuttled his craig, and brought awa’ 
his countenance, for fear he might come alive 
again; for they are very precarious creatures.’ 
—‘ My noble Pollochock!’ cried the chief in 
ecstasy; ‘the deed was worthy of thee! In 
memorial of thy hardihood, | here bestow upon 
thee Seannachan, to yield meal for thy good 
greyhound in all time coming.’ Seannachan, 
or ‘ the old field,’ is directly opposite to Polloc- 
hock.” —pp. 41—43. 

There is something horrifically picturesque 
in ¢he extraordinary disinterment narrated in 
the following passage, particularly in the re- 
markable state of preservation in which, after 
the lapse of a century, the corpse of the un- 
happy suicide was found :— 

“Coming to the eno property, on the 
right bank, we have a striking example of the 
power of water. The marsh-ditch was cut in 
a direct line from the hill towards the river, 
passing in its way thither alternately along 
broad plains and down steep banks. At one 
place, immediately above where the public 
road now runs, it was carried past Cumin’'s 
Cairn, rising on the verge of a steeply-inclined 
bank of seventy or eighty feet high. This 
heap of stones was raised over the body of a 
man of the name of Cumin, who, having hang- 





* «¢ Hollow or ravine.” 
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ed himself in his barn in the beginning of the | p 


18th century, that is to say, about one hun- 
dred years before the time I now speak of, was 
buried on the marsh, according to the custom 
observed with suicides. The moment the ditch 
was opened down the face of the bank, it col- 
lected the water of every shower of rain; and, 
being thereby converted into a temporary ca- 
taract, a gully of immense magnitude was cut 
in the alluvial matter in the course of a year 
or two. The bottom of this soon formed itself 
into an inclined plane, of above one hundred 
yards in length, after which the water ceased 
to have any effect on it. This sufticiently il- 


lustrates the Jaw governing all streams in their | 


operations on the face of the earth, which 
have all a tendency, by deepening one place 
and filling up another, to reduce their channels 
to inclined planes. After a flood, which brought 


down a good deal of the loose material dn the | 
sides of the gully, a boy, tending cattle, ob- | 
served something like long red hair streaming | 


in the breeze, near the top of the broken bank. 
On climbing up to investigate the matter, what 
was his horror and dread when he discovered 
that the hair was attached to a ghastly human 
head! 
crowded out to see the wonder. There they 
found the corpse of Cumin, so entire, that if 


any one could have known him alive he must | 


have perfectly recognised his features. The 
head protruded horizontally from the bank, 
and the exudation from the body had tinged 
the sand beneath it of a black colour, to a con- 
siderable depth. The cause of the preserva- 
tion of the body was manifestly the dry ferra- 
ginous sand it was buried in. The rope was 
tound about his neck, and attached to the fatal 
beam. During the night following the disco- 


very of the body, the man’s descendants car- | 
ried all off, and buried them in the churchyard | 


of Edenkillie.”—pp. 55, 56. 
The following tale, which was related to the 


author by Mr. Cuming Bruce, is an admirable 


pendant to the wolf story, which we have al- 


ready given:— 


“The last wolves existing in this district, | 
had their den in a deep sandy ravine, under | 
the Knock of Braemoray, near the source of | 
wo brothers, residing | 
at the little place of Falkirk, boldly undertook | 


the.Burn of Newton. 


to watch the old ones out, and to kill their 
young; and, as every one had suffered more 
or less from their depredations, the excitement 


to learn the result of so perilous an enterprise | 


was universal. Having seen the parent ani- 


mals quit their den in search of prey, the one | 
brother stationed himself as a sentinel to give | 
the alarm in case the wolves should return, | 


whilst the other threw off his plaid, and, arm- 
ed with his dirk alone, crawled in to despatch 
the cubs. He had not been long in the den, 
when the wolves were seen by the watchman 
hastening back to the ravine. A sudden panic 
seized the wretched man, and he fled, without 
giving the promised warning, and never stop- 

ed till he had crossed the Divie two miles off. 

here, conscience stricken for his cowardice, 
he wounded himself in various places with his 
dirk: and, on reaching Falkirk, he told the 
people, who eagerly collected to hear the re- 
sult of the adventure, that the wolves had sur- 


He fled home in terror, and the people | 


in Morayshire. 


rised them in the den, that his brother was 
killed, and that he had miraculously escaped, 
wounded as he was. A shout of vengeance 
; rent the air; and each man, catching up what- 
ever weapon he could lay bands on, the whole 
gathering set out, determined, at all hazards, 
to recover the mutilated remains of their lost 
friend. 
*“ But what was their astonishment, when, 
on reaching the Hill of Bogney, they beheld 
the mangled and bloody form of him whom 
they supposed dead, dragging itself towards 
them. For a moment they were awed by a 
| superstitious fear; but they soon learned the 

history of his escape. He had found little dif- 
| ficulty in killing the cubs, and he was in the 
act of making his way out, when the mouth of 
the hole was darkened, and the she-wolf was 
upon him. With one lucky thrust of his dirk, 
he despatched her at once; but his contest 
with her grim companion was long and severe ; 
and, although he fought in that narrow place, 
and from behind the body of the brute he had 
killed, he was nearly torn to pieces before he 
succeeded in depriving his ferocious enemy of 
' life. The indignation of the people against 
the dastard brother, on thus beholding his 
falsehood and cowardice made manifest, knew 
no bounds. They dragged him before the 
laird, who, on hearing the case, adjudged him 
to be forthwith hanged on the summit of the 
conical hill,—a sentence that was immediately 
put in execution.” 

We have already stated, as one of the most 
attractive peculiarities of this work, the cir- 
cumstance of the author having taken down 
from the lips of the sufferers themselves, and 
published, their simple, unadorned, but often 
picturesque and affecting narratives of their 
feelings in the midst of danger, the efforts 
they made for their own preservation, and not 
unfrequently marvellous accidents to which 
they were indebted for their ultimate safety 
Of these homely narratives, that of the miller 
of Dunphail, which we here subjoin, will not 
| be found the least interesting. 

“ Tt was in the afternoon of Monday the 3d, 
that the Dorback began to send so much flood- 
water down the mill-run, as to occasion a 
stream to flow between the dwelling-house 
and the partially wooded bank in front of it. 
This soon became so deep and strong, that, be- 
fore the miller could get out his pony and his 
five cows, it was impossible to ford it; and the 
whole family, consisting of the miller, a boy 
his brother, the assistant miller, a lad, and a 
servant girl, were thus surrounded by the 
flood. The partial subsidence noticed every 
| where else, took place here in the middle of 
| the night, and the flood fell so considerably, 
| that the prisoners might have got out, but 
; conceiving that all danger was over, they ne- 
| glected to avail themselves of this opportunity. 
| But, as they were engaged in religious wer- 
| ship, down came the river suddenly again upon 

them, re-established, with greater strength and 

depth than ever, the stream in front, that cut 
off their communication with the bank, and 
very soon afterwards it rose on the house, and 
| poured into it both by the door and windows. 
| “I ran,” said the miller, “to the bed where 
| my little brother lay; and, snatching him up, 
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{ carried him out to the meal-mill, the floor of 
which was elevated and dry, and I kindled a 
fire on the bricks, to keep him and the lass 
warm. By this time the cattle were up to 
their bellies in water in the byre; and I ran to 
throw straw bundles under them and the pigs, 
to raise them, to prevent their being drowned. 
{ had hardly returned to the house, when the 
south gable, which had the current beating 
against it, fell inwards on the other room, 
and 1 was instantly obliged to knock out that 
window in the north gable, to let the water 
escape, otherwise we must have perished 
where we were. About five o'clock, I ob- 
served my neighbours, John Grant and his 


wife, standing on the bank in front. The dis- | 


tance between us was not thirty yards, yet I 
could not make them hear for the fearsome 
roar of the water, which was now quite tre- 
mendous. Large trees were constantly coming 


down and striking against the carding-mill. | 


The look up the water was awful. It seemed 
as if a sea was comin 
terrible waves, tossing themselves into the air, 
much higher than the houses.” I saw Grant's 
wife go up the bank, and she returned some 
time afterwards with four men. We watched 
them consulting together, and our hopes rose 
high ; but when we saw them leave the place 
without making any attempt to save us, we 
thought that all hope for us in this world was 
gone. Willingly would I have given all I had, 
or might expect to possess, to have planted but 
the soles of my feet, and those of my compa- 
nions, on yon bit green sod, then still untouch- 
ed by the waters. Every moment we expect- 
ed the crazed walls of the house to yield, and 
to bury us in their ruins, or that we and it to- 
gether should be swept away. We began to 
prepare ourselves for the fate that seemed to 
await us. I thank Almighty God that support- 
ed me in that hour of trial. I felt calm and 
collected, and my assistant was no less so. My 
little brother, too, said, ‘he was na feared;’ 
but the woman and the lad were frantic, and 
did nothing but shriek and wring their hands. 

“* While we were in this situation, we sud- 
denly saw about sixty people coming down 
the bank, and our hopes revived. The four 
men had gone to raise the country, and they 
now appeared with ropes. All our attention 
was fixed on their motions. They drove a 
post into the ground, and threw the end of a 
thick rope across to me. This we fixed to a 
strong beam, and jammed it within the front 
window, whilst they on the bank made fast 
the other end of it to the post. A smaller 
rope was thrown over. This I fastened round 
the boy's waist, and he was dragged through 
the water to the bank, supporting himself all 
the way on the larger rope, that was stretched 
between the window and the post. The lass 
lost her hold, and was taken out half drowned ; 
but, thank Providence! we were all saved. 
By six o'clock in the evening, the water had 
so fallen, that [ made my way in, to give pro- 
vender to the beasts. I then found that the 

* Macdonald, the farmer of Tillyglens states, 
that the waves were so high, that he could not 
see the mills at all from his side of the river, 
till he climbed the bank. 





down upon us, with | 





whole Dorback had come over from the west 
side of the valley, and cut a new course close 
at the back of the mills. All the mill-leads 
were cut entirely away. A deep ravine was 
dug out between the houses and the bank— 
their foundations were undermined in that 
direction—the machinery destroyed—the ga- 
bles next the river carried away—and all, even 
the very ground, so ruined, that it is quite 
impossible ever to have mills here again.’ "— 

». 74—7. 

* none the incidents of the flood on the 


| left bank of the Findhorn, below Coulternose, 


the following are some of the most remark- 
able: — 

* The boat was now again brought up by 
the Kincorth horses to a point near the bridge 
over the Moy Burn. There Donald Monro 
again sprang forward, and Serjeant John 
Grant, an old pensioner from Findhorn, with 
David Reat, from Kinteasock, and Robert 
Dallas, claimed the honour of the Stripe Side 
adventure. After bringing the boat across the 
flooded bridge, they, with great difficulty, 
crossed the stream on the Moy side of it, and 
pulled along the road till the current became 
so strong that the people who waded breast 
deep to meet them, were compelled to haul 
them up by means of ropes. There was one 
individual in that boat whose exertions Mr. 
Suter says, he can never forget. The others 
were sufficiently active, but he was both phy- 
sically and morally more energetic than they, 
and his conduct was so conspicuous as to call 
forth the frequent and united plaudits of all 
present. This was Donald Monro, who, from 
certain remarkable parts of his dress, was that 
day called Straw Hat and Yellow Waistcoat,— 
titles under which he gained so much honour, 
that he may well be proud of them for the 
rest of his life. He was now at the prow, now 
at the stern, now in the water to the neck, 
and again he was tugging hard at the oar: in 
short, he seemed to be the chief instrument of 
deliverance. 

“ Having pulled up as far as they could in 
the still water, they approached the desperate 
current formerly noticed as having swept away 
the two elms, and fearlessly dashed into its 
tumultuous waves. For a moment the spec- 
tators were in the most anxious doubt as to the 
result; for, though none could pull a stronger 
oar, yet the boat, in crossing a distance equal 
to its own length, was swept down 200 yards. 
Ten yards more would have dashed them to 
atoms on the lower stone wall. But the 
were now in comparatively quiet water; and, 
availing themselves of this, they pulled up 
again to the park, in the space between two 
currents, and passed with a little less difficulty, 
though in the same manner, the second and 
third streams, and at length reached the 
houses. The spectators gave them three 
hearty cheers. By this time the Kerrs had been 
left scarcely three feet of ground to stand on, 
under the back wall of the houses. A pleasing 
sight it was to see the boat touch that tiny 
strand, and the despairing family taken on 
board. After they were safely stowed, Yellow 
waistcoat was observed wading, and sounding 
his way with a pole, till he reached the west 
end of the building, where he pounced upon 
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an enormous hog, which he lugged down to the 
boat, and threw in as easily as if it had been a 
rabbit. ‘ My indignation was stirred up against 
the Kerrs, said Mr. Suter, ‘ thinking that at 


such a time, they could have thought of risk- | 


ing Monro’s life for such a purpose.’ But | 
was afterwards pleased to learn, that it was to 


preserve ‘poor Widow Ross's soo, which was | 
} an awfu’ gap atween the lumm and the roof. 


a’ that was noo left till her.’ 


“ How anxiously did the spectators watch | 


' so nailed it firmly down. 


every motion of the little boat that was now so | 


crowded as very much to impede the rowers. 
They crossed the two first streams, and finally 
drew up for the last and dreadful trial. There 
the frail! bark was again whirled down; and, 


notwithstanding all their exertioys, the stern | 


just touched the wall. The prow, however, 
was in stiller water; one desperate pull; she 
sprang forward in safety, and a few more 
strokes of the oar landed the poor people 
amongst fifty or sixty of their assembled 
friends. Then was there a meeting between 
parents and son! What gratulations! What 
greetings and embracings! What grappling 
of hearts and moisture of eyes ensued! All 
crowded round them to obtain one squeeze of 
their hands. ‘ Hoot toot, nonsense !’ 
weather-beaten Rodney, dashing his rough 
hand across his eyes, ‘ What's this o’t? Toots! 
I canna stand this mair than you, bairns. Od 
I maun just greet it out.’ 

“Old Kerr's account interested them all. 
Seeing their retreat cut off by the flood, they 
attempted to wade ashore. But the nearer the 
shore, the deeper and more powerful was the 
current. The moment was awful. 
rent increased on all sides, and night, dark 
night, was spread over them. The stream be- 
gan to be too deep for the niece, a girl of 
twelve years of age,—she lost heart, and 
began to sink. At this alarming crisis, Kerr 
seems to have been gifted with preternatural 
strength and presence of mind. He seized 
the tremblin 
back, and, » A wad to shoulder, with his 


cried the | 


| water again !'— Did you pra 
| ed Mr. Suter. 


Recent Floods in Morayshire. 


At last the roof of 
the second house began to crack over their 
heads, and Kerr forced a way for himself and 


| his companions through the thatch, as has been 


already told. 

“* We syne crawled out ower the tap o’ the 
neist hoose,’ said Kerr, in telling his own 
story, ‘and, on our way, Jean's leg gaed throw 


I then thocht to try Meggy Ross's winda in 
the front, but Jean wudna’ lat me, for fear | 
might fa’ i’ the water, an’ syne she thought a 
wad be lost. I then gaed to the back, and 
tried to get into Hugh's, but I wusna’ fit & 
break the kebbers o't; an’ it was as weel, for a 
pairt o' it soon fell. I then teuk for the grun’, 
and drappit down on a wee bit spat, where | 
faud an auld cupple log, which Hugh had 
bought for fire. I heezed it up. There was a 
hunnin pin in't, and that was like a stap, and 
sae I gat them doon, praised be the Lord! 
Here the poor man gave a heart-felt sigh of 
gratitude. ‘I then brak Hugh's back winda 
and we gat in. Hugh's twa kists war soomin 
through the room like ony thing. There was 
a cauf bed and some claes there, and that keepit 
huz some warm; and as soon as it was some 
clear, Jean wadna’ bide in, for fear o’ the 
house fain. Whan we saw the boat first, we 
thochtt it was for huz; but what was our 
thocht when we saw it whurlin’ away doon the 
at all 7’ demand- 
* Deed, Sir, } dinna ken fat we 
did, but fan we beard heard the hooses fa'in 


| about huz, and it sae dark, troth we could na 


The tor- | 


girl, and placed her on his | 


wife, he providentially, but with the greatest | 


difficulty, regained his own house. tween 
eight and nine o'clock, he groped his way, and 
led his wife and niece up into the garret. He 
could not tell how long they remained there, 
but supposed it might be till about two o'clock 
next morning, when the roof began to fail. 
To avoid being crushed to death, he worked 
anxiously till he drove down the partition sepa- 
rating them from the adjoining house. Fortu 
nately for him, it was com d of wood and 
clay, and a partial failure found in it very 
much facilitated his operations. Having made 
their way good, they remained there till about 
eo o'clock in the morning, when the strength 
of the water without became so great, that it 


think o’ ony thing but death.’ "—pp. 120—125 

We have only room for one extract more ; 
but amidst all the varied and powerful inte- 
rest of this volume, which sometimes makes 
the task of selection a difficult one, it is to our 
mind by far the most striking. The scene is 
the village of Charlestown of Aberlour, on the 


| banks of the Spey, and the tale deeply tra- 


ical. 

“The flood, both in the — and its tri- 
butary burn, was terrible at the village of 
Charlestown of Aberlour. On the 3d of Au- 


| gust, Charles Cruickshanks, the innkeeper, 





bent inwards the bolt of the lock of the house | 


door, till it had no greater hold of the staple 
than the eighth part of an inch. Aware that 
if the door should give way, the back wall of 
the house would be swept down by the rush of 
the water inwards, and that they would be 
crushed to atoms, he rummaged the 


rret, 
and fortunately found a bit of board nls few | 


nails, and, standing on the stair, he placed one 
end of it against the door, and the other on the 
hatch forming the entrance to the garret, and 


bad a party of friends in his house. There 
was no inebriety, but there was a fiddle; and 
what Scotsman is he who does not know, that 
the well-jerked strains of a lively strathspey 
have a potent spell in them that goes beyond 
even the witchery of the bowl? On one who 
daily inhales the breezes from the musica! 
stream that gives name to the measure, the 
influence is powerful, and it was that day felt 
by Cruickshanks with a more than ordinary 
degree of excitement. He was joyous to a 
pitch that made his wife grave. } have al- 
ready noticed the predestinarian principles 
prevalent in these parts. Mrs. Cruickshanks 
was deeply affected by her husband's unusual 
jollity. ‘Surely my goodman is daft the day,’ 
said she gravely, ‘I ne'er saw him dance at 
sicarate. Lord grant that he binna fey!" 





* “<T think,’ said the old gardener, to one of 
the maids, ‘the gauger's fie; by which word 
the common people express those violent spi-~ 
rits, which they think a presage of death.”— 
Guy Mannering. 
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«« When the river began to rise rapidly in the 
evening, Cruickshanks, who had a quantity of 
wood lying near the mouth of the burn, asked 
two of his neighbours, James Stewart and 
James Mackerrann, to go and assist him in 
dragging it out of the water. They readily 
complied, and Cruickshanks, getting on the 
loose raft of wood, they followed him, and did 
what they could in pushing and hauling the 
pieces of timber ashore, ull the stream in- 
creased so much, that, with one voice, they de- 
clared they would stay no longer, and, making 
a desperate effort, they plunged over head, 
and reached the land with the greatest diffi- 
culty. They then tried all their eloquence to 
persuade Cruickshanks to come away, but he 
was a bold and experienced floater, and laugh- 
ed at their fears; nay, so utterly reckless was 


he, that, having now diminished the crazy ill- | 


put-together raft he stood on, till it consisted 
of a few spars only, he employed himself in 
trying to catch at and save some hay-cocks be- 
longing to the clergyman, which were floating 
past him. But, while his attention was so en- 
gaged the flood was rapidly increasing, till, at 
last, even his dauntless heart became appalled 
at its magnitude and fury. “A horse! A 
horse!” he loudly and anxiously cried, “ Run 
for one of the minister's horses, and ride in 
with a rope, else | must go with the stream.” 
He was quickly obeyed, but ere a horse ar- 
rived, the ood had rendered it impossible to 
approach him. 

“ Seeing that he must abandon all hope of 
help in that way, Cruickshanks was now seen, 
as if summoning up all his resolution and pre- 
sence of mind, to make the perilous attempt of 
dashing through the reging current, with his 
frail and imperfect raft. Grasping more firm- 
ly the iron-shod pole he held in his hand. called 
in floater’s language a sting, he pushed reso- 
lutely into it; but he had hardly done so, when 
the violence of the water wrenched from his 
hold that which was all he had to depend on. 
\ shriek burst from his friends, as they beheld 
the wretched raft dart off with him, down the 
stream, like an arrow freed from the bow- 
string. But the mind of Cruickshanks was 
m common one to quail before the first ap- 
proach of danger. He poised himself, and 
stood balanced, with determination and self: 
command in his eye, and no sound of fear, or 
of complaint, was heard to come from him. At 
the point where the burn met the river. in the 
ordinary state of both, there grew some trees, 
now surrounded by deep and strong currents, 
and far from the land. The raft took a direc- 





tion towards one of these, and seeing the wide | 
| hearing no more the occasional passing excla- 


and tumultuous waters of the Spey before him, 
in which there was no hope that his loosely con- 
nected logs could stick one moment together, 
he coolly prepared himself, and, collecting all 
his force into one well-timed and well directed 
effort, he sprang, caught a tree, and clung 
among its boughs, whilst the frail raft hurried 
away from under his foot, was dashed into 
fragments, and scattered on the bosom of the 
waves. A shout of joy arose from his anxious 
friends, for they now deemed him safe; but he 
uttered no shout in return. Every nerve was 
strained to procure help. ‘“ A boat!” was the 
general cry, and some ran this way and some 
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that, to endeavour to procure one. It was now 
between seven and eight o'clock in the even- 
ing. A boat was speedily obtained from Mr. 
Gordon of Aberlour, and, though no one there 
was very expert in its use, it was quickly 
manned by people, eager to save Cruickshanks 
from his perilous situation. The current was 
too terrible about the tree, to admit of their 
nearing it, so as to take him directly into the 
boat ; but their object was to row through the 
smoother water, to such a distance, as might 
enable them to throw a rope to him, by which 
means they hoped to drag him to the boat. 
Frequently did they attempt this, and as fre- 
quently were they foiled, even by that which 
was considered as the gentler part of the 
stream, for it hurried them past the point 


| whence they wished to make the cast of their 


rope, and compelled them to row up again by 
the side, to start on each fresh adventure. 
Often were they carried so much in the di- 
rection of the tree, as to be compelled to exert 
all their strength to pul! themselves away from 
him they would have saved, that they might 
avoid the vortex that would have caught and 
swept them to destruction. And often was 
poor Cruickshanks tantalized with the ap- 
proach of help, which came but to add to the 
other miseries of bis situation, that of the bit- 
terest disappointment. Yet he bore all calmly. 
In the transient glimpses they had of him, ag 
they were driven past him, they saw no blench- 
ing on his dauntless countenance,—they heard 
no reproach, no complaint, no sound, but an 
occasivnal short exclamation of encouragement 
to persevere in their friendly endeavours. But 
the evening wore on, and still they were un- 
successful. It seemed to them that something 
tore than mere natural causes was operating 
against them. “ His hour is come!’ said they, 
as they regarded one another with looks of 
awe; “our struggles are vain.” The courage 
and the hope which had hitherto supported 
them began to fail, and the descending shades 
of night extinguished the last feeble sparks of 
both, and put an end to their endeavours. 

“ Fancy alone can picture the horrors that 
must have crept on the unfortunate man, as, 
amidst the impenetrable darkness which now 
prevailed, he became aware of the continued 
increase of the flood that roared around him, by 
its gradual advance towards his feet, whilst 
the rain and the tempest continued to beat 
more and more dreadfully upon bim. That 
these were long ineffectual in shaking his col- 
lected mind, we know from the tact, afterwards 
ascertained, that he actually wound up his 
watch while in this dreadful situation. But, 


mations of those who had been hitherto try- 
ing to succour him, he began to shout for he p 
in a voice that became every moment more 
long-drawn and piteous, as, between the gusts 
of the tempest, and borne over the thunder of 
the waters, it fell from time to time on the 
ears of his clustered friends, and rent the heart 
of his distracted wife. Ever and anon it came, 
and hoarser than before, and there was an oc- 
casional wildness in its note, and now and 
then a strange and clamorous repetition for a 
time, as if despair had inspired him with an un- 
natural energy. But the shouts became gra- 
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dually shorter,—less audible, and less frequent, 
till at last their eagerly listening ears could 
catch them no longer. “Is he gone ?”—was 
the half-whispered question they put to one 
another, and the smothered responses that were 
muttered around, but too plainly told how much 
the fears of all were in unison. 

«“* What was that?’ cried his wife in deli- 
rious scream,— That was his whistle I heard!’ 
—She said truly. A shrill whistle, such as 
that which is given with the fingers in the 
mouth, rose again over the loud din of the de- 
luge, and the yelling of the storm. He was 
not yet gone. His voice was but cracked by 
his frequent exertions to make it heard, and 
he had now resorted to an easier mode of trans- 
mitting to his friends the certainty of his safe- 
ty. For some time his unhappy wife drew 
hope from such considerations, but his whis- 
tles, as they came more loud and es 
pierced the ears of his foreboding friends, like 
the ill-omened cry of some warning spirit; and, 
it may be matter of question whether all be- 
lieved that the sounds they heard were really 
mortal. Still they came louder and clearer 
for a brief space; but at last they were heard 
no more, save in his frantic wife's fancy, who 
continued to start as if she still heard them, 
and to wander about, and to listen, when all 
but herself were satisfied that she could never 
hear thei again. 

. ° * * 

“ The body of poor Cruickshanks was found 
in the afternoon of next day, on the Haugh of 
Dandaleith, some four or five miles below. As 
it had ever been his uniform practice to wind 
his watch up at night, and as it was discovered 
to be nearly full wound when it was taken 
from his pocket, the fact of his having had 
self-possession enough to obey his usual cus- 
tom, under circumstances so terrible, is as un- 
questionable as it is wonderful. It had stopt 
at a quarter of an hour past eleven o'clock, 
which would seem to fix that as the fatal mo- 
ment when the tree was rent away, for when 
that happened, his straggles amidst the raging 
waves of the Spey must have been few and 
short. When the men, who had so unsuccess- 
fully attempted to save him, were talking over 
the matter, and agreeing that no human help 
could have availed him, ‘I'm thinkin’ I could 
ha’ ta’en him oot,’ said a voice in the circle. 
All eyes were turned towards the speaker, and 
a general expression of contempt followed, for 
it was a boy of the name of John Rainey, a 


reputed idiot, from the foot of Belrinnes, who | 


spoke. ‘You!’ eried a dozen voices at once, 
‘what would you have done, you wise man?’ 
—‘ | wud ha’e tied an empty anker-cask to the 
end o' a lang lang tow, an’ [ wud ha’e floated 
it aff frae near aboot whar the raft was ta’en 
first awa’, an’ syne, ye see, as the stream teuk 
the raft till the tree, maybe she wud ha’e ta‘en 
the cask there too,—an’ if Charley Cruick- 
shanks had ance gotten a haud o’ the rope,'— 
He would have finished, but his auditors were 
gone. They had silently slunk away in differ- 
ent directions, one man alone having mutter- 
ed, as he went, something about ‘ wisdom 
coming out of the mouths of fools.’ "—pp. 257 
265, 


These extracts will serve the double purpose 





of justifying the commendations we have felt 
it our duty to bestow on the performance of 
the northern baronet, and also of stamping on 
the mind of the reader, a lively im ion of 
the nature, extent, and incidents of the cala- 
mitous floods, which committed such havoc in 
the north-east of Scotland, little more than a 
year ago. Visitations like this are happily 
rare in our climate, and it may even be doubt- 
ed whether there ever occurred in our island 
a hurricane so fierce and destructive, or which 
was attended with circumstances so extraordi- 
nary. With respect to the damage done to 
property, whether of a temporary or perma- 
nent nature, by sweeping away buildings, ani- 
mals, and crops, or by the utter destruction of 
the body of the soil itself, it is difficult to form 
an accurate estimate; but taking loss of every 
kind inte account, we should be inclined to 
rate it at little short of a quarter of a million. 
Fortunately, the waste of human life was far 
less than might have been expected, consider- 
ing the suddenness of the calamity, and the ter- 
rible force with which the waters descended, 
particularly alung the courses of the Findhorn 
and Spey; nor, through the provident care 
and enterprise of the people, was the destruc- 
tion of domestic animals by any means so ex- 
tensive or general as we might have antici- 
pated. But still the misery occasioned by 
these floods has been very great, and hundreds 
of poor people, who formerly lived in tolerable 
ease and comfort, having been suddenly de- 
prived of their all, are now ina state of want 
and beggary. We have only one other remark 
to make, which is, that the extraordinary re- 
sults produced by these floods afford a remark- 
ble illustration of the force of running water, 
and of the changes which it is capable of ef- 
fecting; for not only did rivers, abandoning 
their old courses, scoop out for themselves 
new ones, and buildings of all sorts yield to 
the fury of the raging currents, but, in some 
instances, bridges were carried off en masse, 
and “actually hurried on for some distance 
down the streams before they went to pieces 


'} and sank; in others they were burst to 


pieces by a force acting upwards, as if a mine 
had exploded under them, while detached 
rocks, of such magnitude that no human force 
could move them, were rolled onward, some- 
times to the extent of several hundred yards, 
and smaller masses to the distance of miles. 
These, and many similar facts, are well de- 
serving the attention of the geologists, to 
whom, indeed, the operations of the Moray- 
shire floods have opened a new and interesting 
field of study, the cultivation of which can 
scarcely fail to be productive of advantage, 


| both in the way of correcting errors, and of 


making some important additions to the 
amount of ascertained truths. 


From the British Magazine. 
DESCRIPTION OF GUAYAQUIL, IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


(Tne following article, which has been put 
into our hands by a friend, for insertion in the 
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Description of Guayaquil, in South America. 


Rritish Magazine, is the production of a South 
American Spanish gentleman, well acquainted, 
by personal observation, with all the circum- 
stances, physical and political, which he de- 
tails. This gentleman (who is a friend of 
General Miller) is young, and could, at the 
time he drew up this description, boast of only 
a ten months’ acquaintance with our land and 
language. Independently, therefore, of the 
matter of this paper, it is interesting as a spe- 
cimen of what industry and talent may effect 
ina short space of time. To preserve this in- 
terest inviolate, we lay it before our readers in 
its original state, werthout any other corrections 
than those which may be occasionally indi- 
cated by superadded parentheses.— Fd. ] 

Gvavaquit is situated on the borders of the 
river Guayas, 40 miles from the sea, and 160 
$.S.W. from Quito, in 79 deg. 45 min. long. 
W., and 2 deg. 10 min. lat. 8S. Its climate, as 
may be supposed from its geographical situa- 
tion, is extremely hot. Its seasons are only 
two, summer and winter. and even these 
would hardly be sensible, were it not for the 
continual showers by which the latter is dis- 
tinguished. The police of Guayaquil, like that 
of almost all other places in South America, 
s very much neglected; and although its cli- 
mate is, in my opinion, naturally wholesome,* 
the water which remains in the concavities of 
ts badly paved and dirty streets, being cor- 
rupted by the rays of a burning sun, exhales a 
vapour which infects the atmosphere so much 
13 to render its air very noxious to every one 
who breathes it. This is commonly the cause 
of a general pest at the beginning of every 
summer, which would certainly oblige every 
human being to fly from such a country, were 
he not invited to stop by the rich productions 
of its fertile soil. 

The inhabitants of Guayaquil, as most of 
those of very hot climates, are very indolent; 

ut in spite of their natural carelessness in the 
ultivation of their productive land, nature is 
there so fruitful bY herself that they havea 
zteat abundance of every thing necessary for 
‘heir home consumption. They moreover ex- 
port a great quantity of cocoa, coffee, tobacco, 
2nd wood for construction; this latter being 
generally considered superior to that of any 
ther country. These advantages have always 
made Guayaquil a spot of very active com- 
merce; and its being the place to which all 
the merchants of the interior come to pur- 
chase foreign goods, has rendered Guayaquil 
“the most important port in the Pacific.”t 
Under a commercial point of view, Guayaquil 
ers the most bright prospect of future hap- 
piness. 

The environs of Guayaquil being very 
swampy, it abounds very much in all those 
reptiles and insects to which dampness gives 
birth. Amongst them, the most notable are a 
kind of crocodile, called “ lagarto,”’ snakes, 
scorpions, and gnats. The lagartos live in the 


* This may be inferred from the (good) 
health which the country people enjoy ; and I 
myself have recovered from an illness of eigh- 
‘een months by merely going to the country not 
farther than ten miles from the town. 

+ Mollien’s “ Travels in Colombia.” 


Museum.—Vor. XVII. 
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river, but they are often seen at the shore, 
during the low water, to the number of fifty 
or sixty. Their size is rather /arger than that 
of the crocodiles of the Ganges, but they are 
very far from being so dangerous. The lagar- 
to of the Guayas may be called a tarhe ani- 
mal; and to prove this I need only say, that 
the inhabitants of the borders of that river 
bathe all the year long in its waters, while the 
lagartos stand very quietly on the opposite 
side provided that they be not molested; it so, 
they throw themselves into the water, not 
with a view of attacking their disturbers, but 
with the only intention of seeking a new place 
where they may remain untroubled. It has, 
however, been observed, that when they have 
once tasted the human flesh, they become as 
dangerous as the crocodiles of the Ganges: it 
seems from that moment it becomes acquaint- 
ed with its strength, and knows itself able to 
contend with man, whom it had never dared 
to attack before; encouraged by its first suc- 
cess, it becomes so tenacious that death alone 
can put an end to its persecutions. I have 
seen one which, after having devoured a poor 
old woman, came every day to that very spot 
where it caught its first prey, and peeping out 
of the water, seemed to look for a new one; 
and although it was daily fired at, it never 
ceased its visits, till it was killed by a wound 
in its side, the only place in the body of a la- 
garto that can be penetrated by a musket ball. 

The snakes are very various in their kinds, 
but they are all very venomous. The rattle- 
snake is regarded as one of the most poisonous, 
and is so common that it happens to be found in 
the most public streets of Guayaquil. This 
will not seem very impossible if we reflect that 
all the houses of that country are built with 
wood, that this wood is brought to the city 
with the stream of the river, and when it is 
taken out from the water, where it has per- 
haps collected a great number of snakes, they 
make also their landing, and are carried with 
the wood to the spot where it is taken to 

The abundance of the scorpions at Guaya- 
quil is beyond all description. All the houses 
are full of them, and the inhabitants, day and 
night, are exposed to their venomous punc- 
tures. I need not make a description of this 
horrid animal: its form is, I believe, pretty 
generally known; and I doubt not but that my 
readers shudder at the mere idea of being ina 
room in which they could not be free of this 
disagreeable creature. [tis indeed very alarin- 
ing for a foreigner who has recently arrived 
at Guayaquil, to know that at every one of his 
movements he is exposed to put his hand or 
his foot upon a scorpion, which is always ready 
to take a severe revenge of the slightest con- 
trariety (molestation), either upon itself, or 
the object that has dared to disturb its tran- 
quillity. But I may also assure (my readers) 
that the mere idea of being stung by a scor- 
pion is more unpleasant than the puncture it- 
self—such is the opinion that most foreigners 
entertain of it. [ do not mean to say that it 
is not disagreeable to be stung by this dreadful 
animal—far from this; I must confess that few 
pains can be more troublesome than the one 
felt on such an occasion; yet it is very mo- 
mentary, while the idea entertained of it is in- 
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describable; and indeed one feels a kind of 
pleasant disappointment at finding it far infe- 
rior to the fanciful one, which a foreigner is 
obliged to form by the much he has heard and 
read on the subject." The scorpion might be 
perhaps not quite improperly considered as the 
emblem of an absolute independence. It can- 
not bear the slightest contrariety: if checked 
when walking it stops, then proceeds again in 
another direction; if checked again, its stop 
will probably be much longer; and at last, if it 
happens to be contraried (thwarted) longer 
than it is disposed to bear, it turns all its fury 
against itself, and as if it were vexed in con- 
sidering there is an object which may trouble 
it with impunity, kills itself:+ but if not inter- 
rupted in its motions, it is quite harmless.t 
With regard to the gnats I have nothing to 
say, for they are very well known! I have 
mentioned them not as a peculiar insect, but 
as a peculiar plague of Guayaquil, as it is 
there, and only there, that they can be seen in 
so great anumber. It is a plague ten times 
worse than the scorpions; I say worse, because 
supposing that you should be stung by a scor- 
pion once a week,§ there would be at least six 
days out of seven during which you would feel 


no other pain than the fear of being stung | 


again, which is very trifling after having once 
experienced it. But there is no remedy for 
the gnats: you are always covered with them; 
and were it possible to destroy hundreds of 
them with every one of your movements, it 
would be no relief, as they would soon be re- 
placed by new millions of these—very happily 
—little insects 

* Ihave known many persons whose wrong 
idea of the scorpion goes so far as to belicve its 
puncture mortal! But why should | wonder at 
it? Did I not believe the same? Yes, gentle 
reader, I did; and how many uncomfortable 
moments this belief cost me! 

t Every one is aware that a scorpion being 
surrounded with fire kills itself; and, if I mis- 
take not, some persons have thought that this 
element has a kind of magic power upon this 
animal; but from what I have stated I hope 
they will be undeceived. This very same ef- 
fect is produced by vexing the scorpion with 
the smoke of tobacco, or any other kind of ob- 
stinate vexation (nuisance). 

t Iwas so much struck with this cireum- 
stance when I first arrived at Guayaquil, that 
I scarcely durst move from the position in 
which | happened to he, for fear that I should 
disturb a scorpion. I saw once, when a ser- 
vant was making a bed, a very large scorpion, 
which had been found between the sheets, and 
probably it had passed all the night in the 
same place. What a Warning it was for me! 
Even in bed, I never méved without the great- 
est precautions. 

§ This is certainly much more than any 
one could expect; and some persons have been 
at Guayaquil for twe or three years without 
ever being stung. This will be very easily 


conceived by merely reflecting that scorpions 
in general make their appearance during the 
night; but as nocare can possibly ensure their 
total safety from them, they were doubtless 
stung many hundred times in imegination. 


After what I have said of the country I have 
been describing, it will be a matter of very 
great surprise for my readers to learn that all 
foreigners like Guayaquil in the highest de- 

ree; and 1 might very properly be asked, 
Vhat is it that induces them to do so? To 
this question | should answer, that it is indeed 
impossible to find more pleasant people than 
the inhabitants of that country. It seems that 
nature, to make tolerable all the inconveni- 
ences I have mentioned, has placed in that 
spot the most amiable and hospitable people 
upon earth! every man finds there a home 
As soon as a foreigner arrives at Guayaquil, 
he is visited by all the heads of the neighbour- 
ing families; the ladies content themselves 
with offering their services by means of a ser- 
vant, who is commonly the bearer of a present, 
such as a dish of fruit, a bunch of flowers, or 
some one of those ragouts peculiar to the 
country." This ceremony is answered by pay- 
ing a visit to the families by whom it has been 
performed ; and this is already a reason strong 
enough to authorize you to frequent the house 
as long as you remain in the country. 

Guayagnil being a very small place, and its 
inhabitants not above 25,000,+ of whom two- 





* Amongst fruits, which are extremely va- 
rious at Guayaquil, the pine-apple and plan- 
tain are worthy of notice, the former for its 
size and delicious taste, the latter for its abun- 
dance. It is the principal food which the poor 
people of Guayaquil live upon, and is used 
even among the most wealthy families instead 
of bread ;—this last was scarcely used at Guay- 
aquil eight years ago. Flowers are neither 
pretty, fragrant, nor abundant at Guayaquil 
{ attribute the latter to the excessive damp- 
ness of the soil. 

The ragouts peculiar to Guayaquil are ge- 
nerally made witha grain called maize, known 
in Europe under the name of Indian corn, with 

| plantains, or with shell-fishes, which are very 
abundant at the mouth of the Guayas, particu- 
larly oysters and crabs, of an immense size. 

t Some of my readers will perhaps wonder 
at the population | give to Guayaquil, while 
many others have said it to be far inferior 
To this | shall only say, that while the war of 

| the independence was going on, during which 
| Colombia assisted Peru, all the troops coming 
| from the former landed at Guayaquil, from 
whence they proceeded to the latter either by 
| sea or by land; but such was the miserable 
state in which the poor people coming from 
Colombia were, that at the arrival of every ex- 
pedition at Guayaquil, hundreds of them were 
| obliged to remain in that country. An expe- 
| dition coming from Parma—not above 50 
| men—wasso much infested by a kind of fever, 
{ that 2000 alone were in a state of proceeding 
| on their voyage. The military hospitals were 
on that occasion so full that there was no room 
for a single man more, nor were the govern- 
ment able to establish new hospitals. These 
3000 unhap,y creatures were quite abandoned 
to the mercy of the inhabitants of a strange 
country. But this was enongh. They were 
all admitted into private houses, and having 
recovered their health by the dint of the most 
assiduous care, formed afterwards a part of the 
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thirds at least are Indians, negroes, and mu- 
lattoes; the remaining third may be consider- 
ed formed by white people, of whom one-third 
again belong to decent families, which have 
all some connexion with each other, either of 
kindred or friendship. So it is that the fo- 
reigner, who has only had an opportunity of 
introducing himself among such houses as 
those which are inhabited by his neighbours, 
becomes, in a very short time, through their 
means, acquainted with those persons who fre- 
quent the houses into which he has introduced 
himself in the way already mentioned; and | 
dare say that three months after his arrival, 
there is scarcely a house into which he may 
not enter with as much liberty as into his own 
—such is the confidence with which he has 
been invited on all sides. How different is 
the chance left to a foreigner in England! 
However, this conduct must not be wholly at- 
tributed to a peculiar character of the inhabi- 
tants of Guayaquil; their not having a single 
place of public amusement is perhaps the prin- 
cipal cause that has obliged them to seek every 
kind of pleasure in society. 

I should be culpable (guilty) of the most un- 
pardonable injustice, if speaking of Guayaquil 
I should not mention the fair sex of that coun- 
try. It is indeed impossible to find any where 
else, generally speaking, more beautiful and 
amiable women than those of Guayaquil; and 
it is with the greatest justice that they have 
been called, by a very enlightened author,” 
“the Georgians of South America.” They 
are generally tal] rather than short, extremely 
well made, and full of grace; their features 
are not liable to description,! and their skin— | 
which will perhaps seem very strange—is ex- 
cessively white, although it wants the beauti- 
ful red with which that of the northern inhabi- | 
tants is adorned. They dress with much taste 
and simplicity. Affectation is quite unknown 
to them ; and every one of their movements is | 
naturally enchanting. They havea particular | 
affection for music and dancing,{ and pertorm | 
the latter most gracefully—particularly some | 
dances peculiar to their country 

Guayaquil, having been till very lately the 
metropolis of a tyrannical colony, the principal 
interest of which was the ignorance of its co- 
lonists, the understanding of the inhabitants of 
the country which | am speaking of has always 
been very muca neglected; yet it is wonder- 
ful to find amongst them the most striking 


} 





Besides, a great 


population of Guayaquil 
number of foreigners have established (them- 
selves) there lately. 

* M. Victor Abel Brandin 


{ We believe the ingenious author here 
meant to say, not capable of being described, 
or rather, perhaps, indescribably beautiful— Ed 

+ A fine moonlight night at Guayaquil af- 
fords a very striking proof of the fondness of 
its inhabitants for dancing and music. The 
very lowest class of the people are seen wan- | 
dering all night in the streets, singing and | 
dancing at the sound of the guitar, their fa- 
vourite instrument. There passes scarcely a 
month without their having a public ball given | 
by a private person, and they dance in private 
parties almost every night. 
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| specimens of general knowledge, particularly 
| amongst women; and the rapid progress they 


have made since the independence gives @ 
very convincing proof of astonishing natural 
talents. 

Guayaquil is at present a department of the 
republic of Colombia; but the opinions of its 
inhabitants are much divided. When the re- 
volution took place there, the strongest party 
was that it should form (that which wished to 
form) a republic independent both from Co- 
lombia and Peru, between which it is situated: 
another party wished that it should be united 
to Peru; and a very smal! one wanted its union 
to Colombia. Experience has shown that the 
first could not be, as Guayaquil would have 
formed a very small state, which could not 
have subsisted between two republics much 
more powerful than itself; the second could 
not take place, Peru being wholly engaged in 
its struggle against the Spaniards, who were 
still in possession of a very great part of its 
territory; the third was therefore the party to 
which Guayaquil yielded. Bolivar, who had 
already ensured the liberty of his country, 
came and took possession of it; but the inha- 
bitants have since that time showed, on several 
occasions, that their submission is a forced 
one. At present the greater part of the peo- 
ple are in favour of Peru, and decided!y against 
Colombia; and it would be much more advan- 
tageous for Guayaqgl to belong to the former, 
as it is there that most of its productions are 
imported. From the last news received from 
thaf country,” we know that a war is going on 
between Colombia and Peru, but which will be 
Victorious is a question which time uvlone can 
decide 


From the Monthly Review 


LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAIL- 
WAY. 

Ir is a curious fact, that when James Watt 
consulted the first engineer of his day, Smea- 
ton, as to the practicability of employing steam 
as an agent of mechanical power, the architect 
of Eddystone light-house discouraged the san- 
guine ambition of his friend, regarding the pro- 
ject as acchimera. Could Smeaton at this mo- 
ment look out from his grave, and behold the 
uses to which steam power has been made sub- 
servient, how quickly would he join in con- 
demning that impudent philosophy, (the philo- 
sophy too of some of our wisest and our best 
men), which assigns bounds to the advance 
of human ingenuity, up to which it may go 
and no farther. Smeaton may well be forgiven 
his incredulity. But we have had philosophers 
in our own day, men confident in the truth of 
their own prophecies, and quite as presumptu- 
ous in the assertion of the justice of their anti- 
cipations, as though they had no experience of 
the fate which their predecessors in the same 





* This paper was written in April last —Ed 

t Description of anew Method of Propelling 
Locomotive Engines, and Communicating Pow- 
er and Motion to other Kinds of Machinery. 
By Wm. Mann. Svo. London: Taylor. 1590. 
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line had already encountered. Steam having | facility with which just notions are now circu- 
been applied successfully as a substitute for | lated amongst the public, that a project, de- 
| nounced as chimerical by persons of experi 


human power, and for the power of water, a 


notion was entertained that it might also be | 


used, in some instances, as an expedient for the 
winds of heaven, and for the expensive and, 

ethaps, not very humane servitade of draught 
Scat This was a chimera to be sure, and 
the wise men ridiculed it. But an attempt to 
carry the notion into effect was made, and it 
was found practicable, and not only perfectly 
feasible, but also, in its returns, as a commer- 
cia! speculation, very successful. The Stock- 
ton and Darlington railway, the second expe- 
riment of this kind, although the first as a tri- 
umphant one, proved beyond all doubt that 
steam carriages and railways were capable of 


ence and ability, and which was calculated tc 
prejudice very extensive interests, should, in 


| only a couple of years after it was broached 


| have been actually put into execution. 


performing the duty of conveyance of goods | 


and passengers, in such a way as no mode of 
land transport hitherto used could equal. 
here again the philosophers interposed, and 
they said, “true, you have gained upon us— 
you do travel eight miles an hour to be sure, 
but there you stop; more than that you will 
never be able to perform.” This is the sub- 
stance of what has been actually written on 
this subject. Mr. Wood, who wrote an elabo- 
rate account of the Darlington railway, literal- 
ly ridiculed the idea of pushing the expeditious 
capabilities of steam coaches by railways be- 
yond what they had attained on the Darlington 
course. His words are very remarkable. “ Ii 
is far from my wish to promulgate to the world 
that the rid culous expectations, or rather pro- 
fessions, of the enthusiastic speculatist will be 


realised, and that we shall see engines travel- | 
| was the question. 


ling at the rate of twelve, sixteen, eighteen or 
twenty miles an hour. Nothing could do more 
harm towards their adoption or general im- 
provement than the promulgation of such 
nonsense!! Such nonsense! Well, but Mr. 
Propet Wood was made to pay a penalty 
which never was rash seer condemned to be- 
fore; and the proprietors of the Manchester 
and Liverpool Railroad, with a refinement of 
cruelty which has no parallel in the annals of 
poetical justice, actually prevailed on this 


But | 


This 
was the case with the Liverpool and Manches 
ter railway, the vast achievement which wil 
make the present year a remarkable era in the 
history of mechanical science. It is true with 
respect to the most refined improvements, as it 
is with respect to the rudest contrivances, that 
necessity is the parent of invention. So it was 
in the instance before us. 

Every body knows that Manchester is the 
great site of the Cotton manufactures. Liver 
pool is the port which receives the raw mate 
rial, the wool, from the East and West, in or- 
der to supply Manchester. Again Liverpoo! 


| sends forth to the different countries of the 


same Mr. Wood to form one of the judges who | 


were to decide on the competition of the loco- 
motive carriages in October last; that is to 
say, they obliged him to see with his own eyes 
an almost living exemplification of that which, 
with all his experience and intelligence (for he 
has both), he pronounced to be impossible 
“ Novelty” carriage performed on the railroad 
twenty-one miles an hour on the trial day. 
But this is all very natural. There is scarcely 
an invention we have that was not sought to 
be crushed in its infancy by confident over- 
weening prophets: as if it were a part of the 
economy of Providence, that every triumph of 
the human intellect should be in a certain de- 
gree alloyed by some proof of its liability to 
error—as the slave used to be placed in the 
car of the Roman Conqueror. There was also 
a great check to the progress of enterprise in 
the circumstance of its almost always inter- 
fering with persunal! interests. But it is a 
happy sign of the present era, that the opposi- 
tion arising from these two sources to the pro- 
gress of improvement, has been of a very fee- 
ble nature; and it is a etriking criterion of the 


j 


The | 


world the same wool manufactured into cloth 
Liverpool and Manchester are, therefore, ina 
state of incessant communication. The inter- 
change of merchandise every day between 
these two towns is calculated to have been on 
the average 1200 tons, chiefly carried on by 
means of nearly 12,000 vessels. The naviga- 
tion was exceedingly dilatory: it was expen- 
sive, particularly on account of the dock dues 
and in summer the water was very often insuf- 
ficient to carry the boats to the port, and either 
immense delay or great expense was the con- 
sequence. Travelling between these two towns 
was also in a very imperfect state; every body 
desired a change, but how it was to be effected 
Mr. James, an engineer, 
suggested the project of a railroad in 1822: the 
whole multitude of canal proprietors, not onls 
in Lancashire, but throughout the country, 
were ready as one man to cppose the practica! 
establishment of a principle which was calcu- 
lated to place canals amongst the exploded 
conveniences of our ancestors. This, however, 
was nothing for the people who were to deter- 
mine upon this new project, and who practised 
enterprise as a daily calling; they were not 
likely to be deterred from any favourite project 
by the superannuated proprietors of the vers 
serene and sluggish currents of our inland na- 
vigation. At the time we speak of—Is22— 
there had been a railway of the proposed de- 
scription in a state of progress in the north.— 
the Stockton and Darlington railway. The 
Lancashire people waited to see what success 
this project would have; and when the first 
experiments on the Darlington railroad suc- 
ceeded, they were overwhelmed with joy 
Deputations proceeded from Liverpool anc 
Manchester to see this railroad, and also to in- 
spect the machinery of the locomotive engines 
which had been for some time employed in the 
collieries to tow coal waggons. 

The result of this mission was such, as that 
the project of constructing a railway was very 
speedily resolved on. Even their progress so 
far was not attained without great struggles, 
great personal exertion and perseverance, and 
a heroic determination at sacrifice too. Mr 
Sandars, a Liverpool merchant, conquered un- 
heard of difficulties in forming a committee, 
and in carrying matters so far as to cause au 
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engineer to be appointed for the purpose of 
executing a survey of the line. Mr. Sandars 
had to make himself personally responsible for 
the expenses before the engineer would take 
his pen in hand. The affair now took a seri- 
ous turn. A meeting, resolutions, the forima- 
tion of a committee, the appointing of a sur- 
veyor, the issuing of a prospectus, showed 80 
palpably that the projectors had committed 
themselves to the scheme which before was 
only looked on as a romance, that the parties 
whose interests were so deeply connected with 
the navigation between Liverpool and Man- 
chester thought it high time to bestir them- 
selves, and meet the disturbers of their “ an- 
cient, solitary reign” with vigour. The Mar- 
quis of Stafford, as the representative of the 
Bridgewater interest, was a tower of strengti 
against them; and. if we mistake not. the 
Derby family, the Earl of Wilton, and Lord 
Sefton, were by interest joined to the stan- 
dard of the noble proprietor of Trentham 

The holders of shares in the Mersey and Ir- 
well navigation and in the Bridgewater canal, 
the medium of water communication between 
Liverpool and Manchester, were very well 
justified in their opposition to any change that 
would interfere with the existing state of things, 
for by referring to the prices of those shares, 
on the eve of their irrecoverable depree: ition, 
it will be found that they had amounted to an 
enormous premium. A share in what was call- 
ed the Old Quay Navigation Company, for 
which originally 70/. were paid, fetched the 
very moderate sum of only 12501. A most 
powerful opposition was organized, and in the 
altempt of the proprietors to procure parlia- 
mentary sanction to their intended measures, 
the opposition unfortunately succeeded. But 
men must have a poor opinion of an improve- 
ment who are driven to abandon it in 
quence of one failure. The projectors were 
not disheartened ; they endeavoured to satisfy 
the commercial public that the plan was prac- 
ticable,—that it would produce a material sav- 
ing of time, as well as of expense, in the inter- 
course between Liverpool and Manchester 
Moderate reasoning was employed on the peo 
ple, and now-a-days, the barbarous authority 
of feudal station having but little to oppose to 
the sound principles of truth and justice, the 
project made its way, and the aristocratic hold- 
ers of canal property were obliged to face 
about, and march in the same direction with 
the rest of the public. Very sagaciously, the 
new company were not content with the neu- 
trality of their former foes; they took care to | 
enlist the feelings and interests of the mem- 
bers of the old confederacy ; they appropri- 
ated one thousand shares to the Marquis of 
Stafford—an act that, according to every 
principle of mercantile rivalry, ought to be 
regarded as one of splendid generosity. They 
succeeded at length with Parliament, having 
been obliged to carry no less than four bills 
through both Houses, which, on account of 
the opposition they met with in the various | 
committees to which the bills were referred, 

@aused an item of expenditure of not less than | 
70,0001. We complain of this expenditure, and | 
of the trouble, delay, and vexation to the pro- | 
prietors of the uew railway, which this parlia- 


conse- 


| mentary process entailed on them 
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Soch an 
exaction as this has a direct tendency to dead- 
en energy, to oppress the spirit of enterprise, 
and making ingenious and able men fee! that 
thet would do infinitely better by following 
the jog-trot life of common place beings, than 
incur all the mortifications and sacrilices to 
which they are necessarily subjected in the 
prosecution of even the most useful contri- 
vances of their skill, invention, and experi- 
ence. We by no means intend to say that a 
project, the execution of which violently in- 
terteres with private property, should not be 
authorised by the supreme tribunal of the coun- 


| try; but why make the sanction of that tribu- 


nal purchaseable at a rate of expenditure 
which can only be met by divers expedients 
on the part of the applicant, necessarily op- 
pressive and injurious in their nature. Why 
should this be? Why should a nation, with 
the name of *‘ free” attached to her as a dis- 
tinction on the map of the universe, suffer 
In America, enterprise has 
The entire 
population is composed of the links of o1 
tric chain; the authorities, the men « 
ing the government, the legislature, the ma- 
gistracy, are all of and belonging to the peo- 
ple; so that there is nothing of the nature of 
an isolated body in America, whose interests 
can be inconsistent with the universal good. 
Hence the impediments to enterprise are few 
and of little avail. The difference in this re- 
spect between our political condition and that 
of America, is simply but strikingly indicated 
in the fact that the Americans have actually 
performed infinitely more achievements of in- 
dustry within a given time, than we have been 
‘ ! ? 


able to accomplish. By 


number and length of canals which have been 


such a nuisance 
no sim'lar obstacles to encounter 


a comparison of the 


completed, or are near their completion, in the 
United States, with those which have been 
formed in this country, we find the Americans 
to be greatly our superiors in the expedition 


| with which they have effected improvements 


in their internal navigation. They have done 
nearly as much in this way in twenty-five 
vears, as we have done in seventy; and taking 
into account the much larger amount of our 
population, and the far greater amount of our 
capital, we must admit that the energy, enter- 
prise, and zeal of the Americans will rise stil 
higher in comparison. Under the Bourbon 
dynasty the evils of that state of things, which 
has done so much to retard improvement in eur 


| country, were seen nearly in their most aggra- 


The systein of centralization pal- 
The local au- 


vated form 
sied every energy of France 


| thorities were only agents of the court; they 


had to be consulted before any project could 
even be begun. Sympathizing with the nar- 


| row and jealous feelings of their principal, 


these authorities thonght it necessary to dis- 
courage every efiort at independent and origi- 


| nal thought, as having a tendency to weakep 
the foundations of government; and though 


this notion seems so chimerical and so stupid, 

still in practice it did a vast deal of mischief. 

It was necessary for the projector of any en- 

terprise to have the sanction of the Mayor or 

the Prefect to even the first step that he must 

take. The certainty of being discouraged, the 
2T2 
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knowledge that every sort of hostility would 


be exercised against him, must have been be- | 


fore him. How was it possible that the spirit 
of enterprise could exist in such an atmos- 
phere ° Lecerdingly France, with every temp- 
tation under heaven to become a great com- 
mercial nation, has been retained in her pre- 
sent inactive condition by the trammels of a 
barbarous policy. But France is only an ex- 
treme specimen of the sort of system which 
we ourselves pursue. The moment a scheme 
that is likely to be beneficial to the country is 
proposed, it is treated as a public nuisance by 
the parliament; asa general offence against the 
nation, which is only to be expiated by a huge 
tax. And if the projector be not capable of 


using the arts of chicane, if he cannot wheedle | 


this member on his way to Westminster, and 
bring over another to his side by a strong re- 
commendatory letter, there is an end of his 
project. Members of parliament are above 
such drudgery as examining the merits of any 
proposition, particularly if it be in connexion 
with a public work. They adopt or oppose it, 
just as accident guides them. We trust that 
the exposition of the great national abuse, of 
which we have attempted to give a general 
outline, in all its terrible deformity, will be- 
come the task of some one having the means 
and the time to accomplish it in a manner wor- 
thy of the subject. We return to our histori- 
cal narrative. 


[Here follows a description of the course of 


the road, for which we have not room in the 
Museum} 

The whole of these magnificent works, any 
one of which Would almost be sufficient to sig- 
nalize the age in which it was performed, were 
finished in the short interval of four years. 
The rail employed by the engineer, Mr. Ste- 





Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 


engineers. In the mean time steam engine 
manufacturers in every part of the kingdom 
roused their furnaces, and polished up their 
hammers for the great competition. The day 
came, and as many, we are told, as ten engines 
were entered for the rum. Five however only 
started, and in the course of the trial the con- 
test was limited to three. The premium was 
awarded to the engine called the Rocket, be- 
longing to Mr. Stephenson, the son of the en- 
gineer of the railroad ; but it was more on ac- 
count of its performance being in conformity 
with the technical conditions of the trial than 
for any superiority of principle or execution 
that the prize was granted to its owner. As 
far as we can form an opinion on the subject, 
the “ Novelty” engine of Messrs. Braithwaite 
and Ericson was the most admirable performer 
of the whole. The weight of this engine, fully 
equipped, was three tons, ten hundred and 
ninety pounds. The Rocket weighed five tons, 
sixteen hundred weight, and the Sans Parei! 
six tons, one hundred weight. The cost of 
fuel per mile was: the Sans Pareil two pence 
Rocket three-pence, Nuvelty one farthing 
The rate of speed was as follows. 
With a load equivalentto Witha carriag: 
three times the weight an 
of the engine. passengers, 

Sans Pareil - 124perhour, - — 
Rocket - -- 124 - - - - - 24 
Novelty - - - 20% - - - - - 3 

It will be seen that the powers of the No- 
velty engine are quite marvellous, inasmuch as 
what we should have formerly called, the 
principle of power of draught being in the 
rates of weight, is literally reversed in this in- 
stance, the Novelty being capable of drawing a 


' burden equal to that which could be drawn by 


phenson, throughout the entire course, was | 
that which is called the edge rail, an improve- | 


ment so obvious as to supersede the old de- 
scription of rail which is called the flat rail or 
tram-plate. It isa memorable and instructive 
fact, that the works were nearly completed 
before the directors were able to come to a 
conclusion with respect to the nature of the 
power which “sapere! gy I the vehicle of con- 
verance on the road. They first thought of 
having pulleys and ropes with a clumsy appa- 
ratus stationed at every mile to drag the car- 
riages. Horse power was next proposed. But 
none of these pro 


sitions seemed to secure | 


what alone the undertaking has been valuable | 


for—viz. expedition and economy. Even the 
locomotive engines on the Darlington railway 
had done but little in the way of despatch, not 
exceeding, as we have said, seven or eight 
miles, so that the hopes of the directors were 
not very particularly elevated as the work pro- 
ceeded to its completion. Under these cir- 


cumstances they had recourse to a simple, but, | 


asit turned out, a very efficacious expedient. 


They put forth an announcement offering a re- | 


ward of 500/. for the locomotive engine which 


should, on a public trial, draw a given amount » 


of draught with the least expense and greatest 
speed. The Ist October was the day fixed fur 


trial ; wg sy were Messrs. J. A. Rastrick, 
Nicholas Wood, and John Kennedy, al! civil 


a competitor twice its weight. It is, therefore, 
the best example of the triumph of that grand 
improvement in the employment of steam 
power which will make our day one of the 
most remarkable in the remarkable history of 
the steam engine. The great impediment to 
the application of steam to small purposes, if 
we can use the term, was the size of the boiler. 
A small boiler yielded only a smal! quantity of 
vapour, and the consequence was, that fre- 
quent troublesome renewals of the supply of 
water and fuel became necessary. Something 
like a universal agreement seemed to be enter- 
tained, that the more extended the surface of 
a boiler exposed to fire, the more water would 
be evaporated ina given time. The requisi- 
tion, therefore, for a great deal of room for the 
boiler, appeared to forbid the use of steam en- 
gines in occasions where such room could not 
be conveniently afforded. The triumph of the 
proprietors of the “ Novelty,’ Messrs. Braith- 
waite and Ericson, is, that they have practi- 
cally demonstrated the falsehood of the princi- 
ple. The tables which experienced engineers 
had framed for the construction of steam en- 


gines, computed the relation between boilers | 


and the steam which they gave out; and they 





* See, for a full and scientific account of 
these experiments, the Mechanics’ Magazine, 
a work which has been the main instrument m 
raising the mechanical arts of this country to 
their present exalted condition. 
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calculated that so much horse power, in the 
shape of steam, would be created by a boiler 
that had so much of its surface exposed to the 
heat. Twelve square feet of heating surface 
were allowed generally for each horse power, 
and if more surface were exposed, more steam 
would be generated: but Messrs. Braithwaite 
have produced a boiler of seven horse power, 
which boiler has an extent of heating surface 
of only two and a half superficial feet. ‘Thus 
they have brought into action a boiler, the 
quantity of heating surface in which is less by 
full four-fifths than is required for ordinary 
boilers to produce the same quantity of steam! 
The importance of the vast discovery will be 
at once understood and appreciated. Well 
may Dr. Ure say, as he has done in an affida- 
vit before the Court of Chancery, (made for 
the purpose of aiding in the protection of 
Messrs. Braithwaite against an ill judged at- 
tempt to deprive them of their claim to ori- 
ginality,) that this improvement constitutes an 
era in the history of the steam engine, no less 
important than that of James Watt. The 
principle of Messrs. Braithwaite’s machine de- 
serves a few words of explanation. Itis known 
that metal in contact with water will transfer 
any heat that is applied to it with the greatest 
possible rapidity to the water. This fact is 
easily confirmed by any one who is master of a 
tea-kettle. Let the water in the kettle be in 
full boil, raise the kettle and you may place 
your hand on the bottom for several seconds 
without the least inconvenience. Inthe mean 
time the sides of the kettle are intolerably hot. 
The explanation is that the heat which was 
continuously applied to the bottom was instan- 
taneously given to the water, and that with 
such good will, (so to speak,) that at the mo- 
ment when the fresh supply of heat to it was 
stopped, it was found that the bottom had near- 
ly exhausted itself of its caloric in behalf of 
the water, and hence the bottom is for a few 
moments much lower in temperature than the 
water. No further heat being applied, the bot- 
tom of the vessel ceases to be a conductor to 
the water, and assumes the temperature of the 
water itself. The conclusion which this known 
quality of metal gave rise to, was, that a small 
extent of metal surface would be sufficient to 
transmit all the heat which can be applied to it 
in a given time. Messrs. Braithwaite availed 
themselves of the inference; they combined 
together a number of small metallic tubes, 
which contain the water; and around and 
amongst them hot air is distributed. An ex- 
traordinary quantity of this hot air is applied 
ina given time to the surface of the tubes, by 
means of a blast from a pair of bellows, and b 

the ingenious construction ofa flue, into whic 

the hot air is thus forcibly driven. They first 
produce, with the utmost rapidity, an ignited 
stream of air; they pass that stream over the 
surfaces of these tubes, which are thus most ra- 
pidly heated, and this stream, in all its intense 
temperature, is constantly and uninterruptedly 
kept up. The general result of this improve- 
ment is a great saving of fuel, a great saving 
of room, and the complete extinction of smoke; 
thus opening the prospect to a new and bound- 
less course of employment for steam power, 
which hitherto had appeared almost hopeless. 





The Conqueror. 
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To return to the history of the railway. We 
have stated the achievements of the steam 
carriages in October, 152%, on a part of the 
road which was then completed. Another 
year or less was al! that the engineer required 
to put the whole road in a state fit for public 
use ; and very early in the present year, the 
15th of September was appointed as the day 
for the solemn opening of the work. The 
whole of the expenditure, up to the previous 
June, was 520,000/., including compensations, 
&c. On the Lith September the ceremony 
took place. j 

* * * . * . 

[We omit this account as our readers have 
seen it in many shapes before. ] 

Since that time the road has been perma- 
nently opened for passengers ; and the convey- 
ance being found expeditious, cheap, and agree- 
able, has met with the most decided encou- 
—— from the public. 

t is quite impossible to estimate the results 
of this splendid experiment on our physica? 
and social condition. The principle which has 
been thus so victoriously carried into effect, is 
one that applies to navigation as well as to 
land carriage; and as it will, when employed 
in navigation, be capable of rendering commu- 
nication by sea, as controllable with respect to 
time, as that by land is already, so will com- 
merce be placed on a footing of regularity and 
security which it never experienced before 
Already numerous railroads on the plan of 
that between Manchester and Liverpool! are 
spoken of, and there is little doubt that, by and 
by, we shall have all the counties of England 
within the range of the twopenny post. 


From the British Magazine 


THE CONQUEROR. 


“What is a man advantaged if he gain the whok 
world ?” 


Froat down the stream of time 
Proud in thy glory; 

Live in the poet's rhyme, 
Blazon the story ;— 

Sunshine is veiled by clouds, 
Joy dimmed by sorrow, 

Darkness the daylight shrouds 
Man dies to-morrow! 


Swift to the rolling sea 
Rivers are dashing ; 
Brightly, yet rapidly, 
Lightnings come flashing ! 
Mountains, though high — strong, 
Tempests are shaking ; 
Dreams, howe’er sweet and long, 
Vanish at waking. 


Leaves have their time to fall, 
Seasons are numb'ring ; 

Winter soon withers all !— 
Rouse from thy slumb’ring, 

Conquer the grare and death- 
Foes to thy spirit ; 

So shalt thou Victory's wreath 

Nobly inherit! 
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From the Monthly Review. 
EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY.* 


Tuer are but very few tasks that call for 
patience and perseverance of application, and 
solid abilities, in which the Scotch will not be 
sure tu win a victory over every rival When 
we first heard of the Edinbargh Cabinet Libra- 
ry, we did not hesitate to anticipate its com- 


| 


| 
| 


plete success, well knowing, from our aequain- | 


tance with the national character of tae peo- 
ple, that little would be left undone to deserve 
it. We have not been disappointed; every 
thing in and about this volume is substantial, 
and first rate in its kind; and if the numbers 
that are to follow shall equal generally the 
merits of the one before us in their respective 
departments, the credit of forming one of the 
most valuable Cabinets of literature in modern 
times, will belong to the editor of the Edin- 
burgh Library. 

he contents of the present volume consist 
of an account, historically digested, of the 
numerous voyages which have been made, 
from time to time, to the Arctic Regions. 
How skilfully suited is such a subject for the 
long evenings of winter; and when crowding 
round the blazing fire,and now and then inter- 
rupted by the moaning of the bitter wind, or 
the pelting of the snow without, how deeply 
shall we sympathize with the sufferings of the 
Esquimaux, as we read of the horrors of an 
Arctic winter in the graphic but unexagge- 
rated descriptions of Professor Leslie. There 
is in this choice alone of the subject, at such a 
time as this, evidence of a superintending care 
and foresight, that are most auspicious. 

As a knowledge of the peculiarities which 
belong to the climate of the northern regions, 
is essential to the reader who would enter into 
the study of one of the most interesting of hu- 
man enterprises, so do we find the first chap- 
ter wholly devoted to that question. It is dis- 
cussed without much technicality, but most 
ably and clearly ; and a few pages will satisfy 
the reader, that it is from the pen of one, who 
is perhaps the living man ihe best and most 
exactly informed on the details of the subject— 
we mean Professor Leslie. The facts which 
he brings together, are all curious in the ex- 
treme ; still more is the result of their combi- 
nation, as explained by the writer, who, with 
great propriety, and to our infinite satisfaction, 
flings away all theory and hypothesis, confin- 
ing himself to the results of experiment and 
operation. The follow‘ng description of the 

eneral annual revolution of the seasons in the 
Polar regions, will be read with pleasure. 

“ After the continued action of the sun has 
at last melted away the great body of ice, a 
short and dubious Romedl ut warmth occurs. 
In the space of a few weeks, only visited by 
slanting and enfeebled rays, frost again re- 
sumes his tremendous sway. It begins to 





* Edinburgh Cabinet Library. No. 1. Dis- 
covery and Adventures in the Polar Seas and 
Regions, with Illustrations of their Climate, 
ne and Natural History, and an Account 
of the Whale Fishery. By Professor Leslie, 


Professor Jameson, and Hugh Murray, Esq. 
1 vol. pp. 424. 
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snow as early as August, and the whole ground 
is covered, to the depth of two or three feet, 
before the month of October. Along the 
shores and the bays, the fresh water, poured 
from rivulets, or drained from the thawing of 
former collections of snow, becomes quickly 
converted into solid ice. As the cold aug 
ments, the air deposits its moisture in the 
form of a fog, which freezes into a fine gossa 
mer netting or spicular icicles, dispersed 
through the atmosphere and extremely minute, 
that might seem to pierce and excoriate the 
skin. The hoar frost settles profusely, in fan- 
tastic clusters, on every prominence. The 
whole surface of the sea steams like a lime- 
kiln,—an appearance called the frost-smoke, 
caused, as in other instances of the production 
of vapour, by the water's being still relatively 
warmer than the incumbent air. At length 
the dispersion of the mist, and consequent 
clearness of the atmosphere, announce that the 
upper stratum of the sea itself has cooled to 
the same standard; a sheet of ice spreads 
quickly over the smooth expanse, and often 
gains the thickness of an inch ina single night 
The darkness of a prolonged winter now 
broods impenetrably over the frozen continent 
unless the moon chance at times to obtrude her 
faint rays, which only discover the horrors 
and wide desolation of the scene. The wretch. 
ed settlers, covered with a load of bear-skins, 
remain crowded and immured in their but 
every chink of which they carefully stop 
against the piercing external cold; and cower 
ing about the stove or the lamp, they seek to 
doze away the tedious night. Their slender 
stock of provisions, though kept in the same 
apartment, is often frozen so hard as to require 
to be cut by a hatchet. The whole of the in 
side of their hut becomes lined with a thick 
crust of ice; and, if they happen for an instant 
to open a window, the moisture of the con 
fined air is immediately precipitated in the 
form of a shower of snow. As the frost conti 
nues to penetrate deeper, the rocks are heard 
at a distance to split with loud explosions 
The sleep of death seems to wrap up the 
scene in utter and oblivious ruin. 

“At length the sun reappears above the 
horizon ; but his languid beams rather betrays 
the wide waste than brighten the prospect 
By degrees, however, the farther progress of 
the frost is checked. In the month of May 
the famished inmates venture to leave the:: 
huts, in quest of fish on the margin of the 
sea. As the sun acquires elevation, his power 
is greatly increased. The snow gradually 
wastes away—the ice dissolves apace—ani 
vast fragments of it, detached from the clifis 
and undermined beneath, precipitate them- 
selves on the shores with the crash of thunder 
The ocean is now unbound, and its icy dome 
broken up with tremendous rupture. The 
enormous fields of ice, thus set afloat, are, by 
the violence of winds and currents, again dis- 
severed and dispersed. Sometimes, inpelled 
in opposite directions, they approach, and 
strike with a mutual shock, like the crush of 
worlds,—sufficient, if opposed, to reduce to 
atoms, in a moment, the proudest monuments 
of haman power. It is impossible to picture a 
situation more awfu! than that of the poor 
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crew of a whaler, who see their frail bark thus | 
fatally enclosed, expecting immediate and ine- | 
vitable destruction. 

“ Before the end of June, the shoals of ice 
in the Arctic seas are commonly divided, 
scattered, and dissipated. But the atmos- 
here is then almost continually damp, end 
oaded with vapour. At this season of the 
year, a dense fog generally covers the surface 
of the sea, of a milder temperature indeed 
than the frost-smoke, yet produced by thie in- 
version of the same cause. The lower stra- 
tum of air, as it successively touches the cold- 
er body of water, becomes chilled, and thence 
disposed to deposit its moisture. Such thick | 
fogs, with mere gleams of clear weather, in- | 
festing the northern seas during the greater 
part of the summer, render their navigation 
extremely dangerous. In the course of the | 
month of July, the superficial water is at last | 
brought to an equilibrium of temperature with 
the air, and the sun now shines out with a 
bright and dazzling radiance. For some days 
before the close of the summer, such excessive 
heat is accumulated in the bays and sheltered 
spots, that the tar and pitch are sometimes 
melted, and run down the ship's sides.""—vol. i. | 

pp. 18—21. 

The formation of Icebergs gives rise to 
another very interesting description. 

“The ice which obstructs the navigation of | 
the Arctic seas consists of two very different 
kinds; the one produced by the congelation 
of fresh, and the other by that of salt water 
In those inhospitable tracts, the snow which | 
annually falls on the islands or continents, 


being again dissolved by the progress of the 
eammer's heat, pours forth numerous rills and 
limpid streams, which collect along the indent- 
ed shores, and in the deep bays enclosed by 


precipitous rocks. There, this clear and gelid 
water soon freezes, and every successive year 
supplies an additional investing crust, till, 
after the lapse perhaps of several centuries, 
the icy mass rises at last to the size and aspect 
of a mountain, commensurate with the eleva- 
tion of the adjoining cliffs. The melting of 
the snow, which is afterwards deposited on 
such enormous blocks, likewise contributes to 





their growth; and, by filling up the accidental 
holes or crevices, it renders the whole struc- 
ture compact and uniform. Meanwhile the 
principle of destruction has already begun its | 
operations. The ceaseless agitation of the sea 
gradually wears and undermines the base of 
the icy mountain, till, at length, by the action 
of its own accumulated weight, when it has | 
perhaps attained an altitude of a thousand, or 
even two thousand feet, it is torn from its | 
frozen chains, and precipitated, with a tremen- | 
dous plunge, into the abyss below. This 
mighty launch now floats like a lofty island on | 
the ocean: till, driven southwards by winds 
and currents, it insensibly wastes and dissolves | 
away in the wide Atlantic.""—p. 23. 

The Chapter on Climate is followed up by | 
one on Animal Life in the same regions, which 
abounds in the most curious and important 
statements connected with natural history. Of 
which the account of the species and habits of 
the whale is by no means the least singular 
and important part. 
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“ Among the numberless tribes of living 
things which people the northern seas, one 
class stands highly conspicuous. These are 
the cetacea, comprehending the largest of ex- 
isting animals, and having a structure wholl 
distinct from every other species. .Althoug 
their home be entirely in the depth of the wa- 
ters, they have several features in common 
with the larger quadrupeds. They belong to 
the Linnwan class of mammalia, or suckgiving 
animals; they produce their young alive ; their 
skin is smooth and without scales; their blood 
warm; and the flesh tastes somewhat like 
coarse beef. They have a heart with two 
ventricles, and lungs through which they re- 
spire; and being unable to separate the air 
froin the water, as fishes do by means of their 
gills, they must come to the surface in order 
to breathe. It is thus by no means strictly 
scientific to call the whale a fish; yet he is 
entirely an inhabitant of the sea, having a tail, 
though placed in a different position from that 
of ordinary fishes, while his front limbs much 
more resemble fins than legs, and are solely 
useful for pawing the deep. Hence the vul- 
gar, following a natural and descriptive classi- 
fication, obstinately continue to give the name 
of fish to these watery monsters. But the 
most characteristic and important feature of 
the cetacea consists in a thick deep layer of 
fatty substance, called blubber, lodged beneath 
the skin and surrounding the body, which 


| yields, on expression, nearly its own bulk of 
| thick, coarse, viscid oil. 


It is by this covering 
that Providence enables them to defy the most 
dreadful extremities of cold, and to preserve a 
strong animal heat even under the eternal ice 
of the Pole. Yet this substance, being subser- 
vient to the uses of man, has roused a dreadful 
and deadly enemy, who employs against them 
the resources of art,—a power which the 
mightiest brutal force seeks in vain to oppose. 
He pursues them through ice and tempest, and 
dyes all the northern seas with their blood. 
They themselves are meek, peaceful, sluggish; 
and man, in the dreadful contests which he 
wages with them, is almost always the aggres- 
sor ; yet the resistance which he then encoun- 
ters is sometimes terrible, and his life is not 
unfrequently the forfeit. 

“ Among the cetaceous tribes the chief place 
is due to the whale, of all animals “ mightiest 
that swim the ocean stream.’ Enormous as 


| his bulk is, ramour and the love of the marvel- 


lous have represented it as being at one time 


| much greater, and the existing race as only 


the degenerate remnant of mightier ancestors 
Mr. Scoresby, however, by collecting various 
good authorities, has proved that sixty feet 
was always nearly the utmost length of the 
mysticetus, or great Greenland whale. Of 
322 individuals, in the capture of which that 
gentleman was concerned, none occurred of 
a length exceeding 58 feet; and he gives no 
credence to any rumour of a specimen which 
exceeded 70 feet. Even 60 feet implies a 
weight of 70 tons, being nearly that of three 
hundred fat oxen. Of this vast mass, the oi! 
in a rich whale composes about thirty tons, 
and when, as was the case some years ago, 
that article brought 55/. or GO/. per ton, we 
may form some idea of the great value of the 
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capture; the bones of the head, fins and tail, 
weigh 3 or 10), the carcass 30 or 32 tons. The 
oleaginous substance or blubber, the most va- 
luable part of the animal, forms a complete 
wrapper round the whole body, of the thick- 
ness of from Sto 20 inches. The head is dis- 
proportionately large, forming about a third of 
the entire bulk.”"—pp. 50—57 

In speaking of the periodical migrations of 
another inhabitant of the northern seas—the 
herring—the learned professor is more re- 
served in his explanation of the causes which 
impel the herring to this annual tour than we 
could have wished 
reasons hitherto adduced is that this fish seeks 
out a convenient place for spawning, and this 
explanation will be not a little confirmed when 
we remember that when the process of spawn- 
ing is completed, the herrings return to their 
polar retreat 

The portion devoted to natural history is 
followed by a narrative of the successive voy- 
ages to the Arctic regions from the earliest 
times, down to the most recent enterprise. 
The narrative is most carefully and vigorously 
drawn up, and reflects the greatest credit on 
Mr. Murray's industry and precision. In 
speaking of the first and only attempt made 
to penetrate to the Pole over the ice, he con- 


siders its failure as by no means conclusive | 


against the possibility of success, under differ- 
ent circumstances. 
But by far the most interesting, because the 


most nove! portion of this volume, is the de- | 
tailed account it gives of the Northern whale 


fishery ; a subject which, though it calls forth 
all our curiosity, has never before, we believe, 
been so fully and so well described. It ap- 
pears that two nations, Great Britain and Hol- 
land, are represented in the northern seas by 
a greater number of vessels than any other. 
The ships are peculiarly built to meet the vi- 
cissitudes of the navigation to which they are 
exposed, being fitted with that singular piece 
of accommodation which is to be found in no 
other vessel, the crow’'s nest on the main-top- 
mast. From this aerial sentry-box the master 
commands an extensive view all around, which 
enables him to guide the ship through the huge 
fragments of ice, with comparative security. 
The fishing begins in May, and as it isa very 
curious process, we shall quote the description 
given of it by Professor Leslie. 

“ As soon as they have arrived in those seas 
which are the haunt of the whale, the crew 
must be every moment on the alert, keeping 
watch day and night. The seven boats are 
kept hanging by the sides of the ship, ready to 
be launched in a few minutes; and, where the 
state of the sea admits, one of them is usually 
manned and afloat. These boats are from 25 
to 25 feet long, about 54 feet broad, and con- 
structed with a special view to lightness, buoy- 
ancy, and easy steerage. The captain or some 
principal officer, seated in the crow’s nest, sur- 
veys the waters to a great distance, and the 
instant he sees the back of the huge animal 
which they seek to attack, emerging from the 
waves, gives notice to the watch who are sta- 
tioned on deck ; part of whom leap into a boat, 
which is instantly lowered down, and followed 
by a second if the fish be a large one. Each 


The most probable of the | 


Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 


! of the boats has a harpooner, and one or two 
subordinate officers, and is provided with an 
immense quantity of rope coiled together and 
stowed in different quarters of it, the several! 
parts being spliced together, so as to form a 
continued line, usually exceeding four thou. 
sand feet in length. To the end is attached 
the harpoon, an instrument formed, not to 
pierce and kill the animal, but, by entering and 
remaining fixed in the body, to prevent its es. 
cape. One of the boats is now rowed towards 
the whale in the deepest silence, cautious; 
avoiding to give an alarm, of which he is very 
susceptible. Sometimes a circuitous route is 
adopted in order to attack him from behind 
Having approached as near as is consistent 
with safety, the harpooner darts his instrument 
into the back of the monster. This is a criti- 
cal moment; for when this mighty anima! 
feels himself struck, he often throws himself 
into violent convulsive movements, vibrating 
in the air his tremendous tail, one lash of 
which is sufficient to dash a boat in pieces 
More commonly, however, he plunges with 
rapid flight into the depths of the sea, or be- 
neath the thickest fields and mountains of ice 
While he is thus moving at the rate usually of 


| eight or ten miles an hour, the utmost diligence 


must be used that the line to which the har- 
poon is attached may run off smoothly and 
readily along with him. Should it be en- 
tangled for a moment, the strength of the 
whale is such, that he would draw the boat 
and crew after him under the waves. The 
first boat ought to be quickly followed up by 
a second, to supply more line when the first is 
run out, which often takes place in eight or 
ten minutes. When the crew of a boat see 
the line in danger of being all run off, they 
hold up one, two, or three oars, to intimate 
their pressing need of a supply. At the same 
time they turn the rope once or twice round a 
kind of post called the bollard, by which the 
motion of the line and the career of the anima! 
are somewhat retarded. This, however, is « 
delicate operation which brings the side of the 
boat down to the very edge of the water, and 
if the rope is drawn at all too tight, may sink 
it altogether. While the line is whirling 
round the bollard, the friction is so violent, 
that the harpooner is enveloped in smoke, and 
water must be constantly poured on to prevent 
it from catebing fire. When, after all, no aid 
arrives, and the crew find that the line must 
run out, they have only one resource,—they 
cut it, losing thereby not only the whale, but 
the harpoon and all the ropes of the boat. 

“ When the whale is first struck and plunges 
into the waves, the boat's crew elevate a flay 
as asignal to the watch on deck, who give the 
alarm to those asleep below, by stamping vic 
lently on the deck, and crying aloud—* .4 fai! 
a fall!’ (Dutch, val, expressing the precipi 
tate haste with which the sailors throw them- 
selves into the boats.) On this notice they do 
not allow themselves time to dress, but rush 
out in their sleeping-shirts and drawers into 
an atmosphere, the temperature of which is 
often below zero, carrying along with them 


make their toilette in the interval] of manning 
and pushing off the boats. Such is the tumult 
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at this moment, that young mariners have been 
known to raise cries of fear, thinking the ship 
was going down. 

« The period during which a wounded 


| 


whale remains under water is various, but is | 
averaged, by Mr. Scoresby, at about half an | 1 
| cleared, the mass is again turned, and so on 


hour. Then, pressed by the necessity of res- 
piration, he appears above, often considerably 


distant from the spot where he was harpooned, | 
| and the bones of the head being conveyed on 


and in a state of great exhaustion, which the 


same ingenious writer ascribes to the severe | 


pressure that he has endured, when placed be- 


neath a column of water 700 or S00 fathoms | 


deep. 
spreading themselves in various directions, 
that one, at least, may be within a start, as it 
is called, or about two hundred yards of the 
point of his rising, at which distance they can 
easily reach and pierce him with one or two 
more harpoons, before he again descends, as 
he usually does for a few minutes. On bis re- 


All the boats have, meantime, been | 


appearance, a general attack is made with | 
| the icy banks in the open sea, this operation 


lances, which are struck as deep as possible, 
to reach and penetrate the vital parts 
mixed with oil, streams copiously from his 
wounds and from the blow-holes, dyeing the 
sea to a great distance, and sprinkling and 
sometimes drenching the boats and crews. 
The animal now becomes more and more ex- 
hausted ; but, at the approsch of his dissolu- 
tion, he often makes a convulsive and energe- 
tie struggle, rearing his tail high in the air, 
and whirling it with a noise which is heard at 
a distance of several miles. At length, quite 
overpowered and exhausted, he lays himself 
on his side or back and expires. The flag is 
then taken down, and three loud huzzas raised 
from the surrounding boats. No time is lost 
in piercing the tail with two holes, through 
which ropes are passed, which, being fastened 
to the boats, drag the fish to the vessel amid 
shouts of joy. 

“ The whale being thus caught and secured 


Blood, | 
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completed. As soon as the cutting officers 
have cleared the whole surface lying above 
water, which does not exceed a fourth ora fifth 
of the animal, the kent machinery is applied, 
and turns the carcass round, till another part, 
vet untouched, is presented. This being also 


till the whole has been exposed, and the blub- 
ber removed. The kent itseif is then stripped, 


board, there remains only the kreng, a huge 
heap of flesly and muscular substance, which 
is abandoned either to sink, or be devoured by 
the flocks of ravenous birds and sharks which 
duly attend on this high occasion. The blub- 
ber, now deposited in the hold, is by various 
processes cleared of its impurities, cut into 
small pieces, and deposited in casks. While 
the Dutch establishment of Smeerenberg 
flourished they extrected the oil in immense 
boilers, constructed there for this purpose ; 
but when the fishery was transferred to 
was necessarily deferred till the cargoes were 
deposited in the Dutch or British ports.”—pp 


} Sob6—302. 





The dangers peculiar to the trade of whale 
fishing are neither few nor light. The great 
peril however is always apprehended from the 
concussion of the huge masses of ice, to which 
there have been many crews victims. Some 
striking accounts follow, of instanees when 
wrecks took place, and also of sudden deliver- 
ances from imminent destruction from the 
same cause. There is another cause of alarm 
which is more constant in its operation than 
any other; namely, that which arises from 
the power and overwhelming motions of the 
whale 

*“ Generally, indeed, the whale, notwith 
standing his immense strength, is gentle, and 
even passive ; seeking even when he is most 


| hotly pursued, to escape from his assailants, by 


to the sides of the ship, the next operation is | 


that of flensing, or extracting the blubber and 
whalebone. This, if the full strength of the 


ship be put upon it, may be executed in about | 


four hours, thougha much longer time is often 
employed. The captain goes round and gives 


a dram to each seaman, with double allowance | 


to important personages called the kings of the 
blubber, (Dutch speck-konning,) whose office it 


is to receive that precious commodity, and | 


stow it in the hold. Another high function- 
ary, called the specksioneer, has the direction 
ofall the cutting operations. The first step is 
to form round the fish, between the neck and 
the fins, a circle called the kent, around which 
all proceedings are to be conducted. To it is 
fastened a machinery of blocks, called the kent 
purchase, by which, with the aid of a wind- 
lass, the body of the whale can be turned on 
all sides. The harpooneers then, under the 
specksioneer's direction, begin with a kind of 
spade, and with huge knives, to make long pa- 
rallel cuts from end to end, which are divided 


‘by cross cuts into pieces of about half a ton. 


These are conveyed on deck, and, being re- 
duced into smaller portions, are received by 
two kings, who stow them in the hold. Final- 
ly, being by other processes still farther di- 
vided, it is received into casks, and the packing 





plunging into the lowest depths of the ocean 
Sometimes, however, he exerts his utmost 
force in violent and convulsive struggles ; and 
every thing with which, when thus enraged, 
he comes into collision, is dissipated or de- 
stroyed in an instant. The Dutch writers 
mention Jacques Vienkes of the Gort Moolen 
(Barley Mill), who, after a whale had been 
struck, was hastening with a second boat to 
the support of the first. The fish, however, 
rose, and with its head struck the boat so furi- 
ously, that it was shivered to pieces, and Vi- 
enkes was thrown with its fragments on the 
back of the huge animal. Even then this bold 
mariner darted a second harpoon into the body 
of his victim ; but unfortunately he got entan- 
gled in the line and could not extricate himself, 
while the other party were unable to approach 
near enough to save him. At last, however, 
the harpoon was disengaged, and he swam to 
the boat.”"—pp. 372, 373. 

The above descriptions belong to the history 
of whale fishing up to the year 1520, since 
which the fishers have been induced to aban- 
don their former resorts, and to pursue the 
fish to places not known in the traditions of 
their community. 

Some very important details ore added re- 
specting the whale fishery in a commercial 
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point of view, anda table is added showing 
the ports where vessels are fitted out, and set- 
ting forth the comparative number employed 
on two occasions considerably remote from 
each other. 

The concluding chapter on Arctic geology 
bears the stamp of the same extensive informa- 
tion, and the same scientific precision, which 
characterize the whole of the work. 


U inpublished Poems.—Stanzas for Music. 


The graphic illustrations deserve a few | 


words of well merited compliment. The chart 


of the Polar Seas is very valuable, not only for | 


its general accuracy, but because there are 
laid down in it a great number of points and 
stations, which render it a most useful compa- 
nion to those who are interested in tracing the 
course of the various heroic adventurers, in 
the northern deep. There are fourteen other 
woodcuts, all well executed, and all, too, con- 
fined to the illustration of matters which could 
be but imperfectly described by language. 
There is, therefore, no evidence in this vo- 
lume, of that contemptible caich-penny sys- 
tem of decoration, which gilds many a nause- 
ous, and by no means an innocuous, morsel of 
literature in our days. The typography and 
paper are of the most superior description, 
quite on the model of the Annuals. The book, 
of which we have now given a very inade- 
quate account, is sold for the sum of five shil- 
lings. We are really astonished at its modera- 
tion, and if it be, in the abstract, any thing at 
all like an equitable price for so much curious, 
important, and permanently instructive matter 
as forms the contents of the volume, adorned 
as it is by every refinement of mechanical art, 
we can only say that the public of this country 
have been often very grossly imposed upon. 


a 


From Fraser's Magazine. 


From “ Unpublished Poems and other Misfor- 
tunes of a Man of Gentus.” 

‘On, why do I gaze on the beautiful west, 

Where fancy may rear the bright halls of the 
blest ? 

While the light of my soul is a glory of earth, 

Tho’ her eyes, beyond doubt, took from heav'n 
their birth! 

In darkness I'm sentenced by fortune to dwell a 

Full mile and a half from the sweet Isabella; 

And I very much fear by a hand such as mine, a 

Match can't be made with the fair Carolina! 


How long in this field would I willingly linger 
To touch but the tip of her tapering finger! 
Or her rosy ripe lip with my own just to press, if 
I could, oh, my joy would be full as excessive 
As a relic adorer’s, when, if he can kiss it, he 
Fancies himself at the height of felicity! 
But by Fortune I'm sentenced in ra Ae to 
dwell a 
Full mile and a half from the sweet Isabella; 
And I very much fear by a hand such as mine, a 
Match can't be made with the fair Carolina! 


REGRET. 


“ Oh, take the last faint breath, 
Thy cruelty hath left? 





} 


Can there be darker death, 
Than life of thee bereft ? 

I stray, with listless pace, 

Through an unpeopled space, 

For, no where can I| trace, 

The glory of thy face! 


CONSOLATION. 


“ Sigh not o'er desolated bowers, 
By autumn leaves bestrown! 
Mourn not for time-dismantled towers 
With ivy overgrown ; 
Unmov'd the caily dying hues 
Of Beauty's sun behold, 
And—more—a sorrowing tear refuse 
For a human heart grown cold! 


“ No longer on my path 

Thy radiant eye-beams shine, 
In joy, or love, or wrath, 

A splendour all divine! 
I watch the once-loved night— 
The stcrs still bless my sight, 
But not thine eyes, more bright 
Than firmamental light! 


“ The sea, the fields, and flowers, 
The lonely hill-side way, 

Where, through sweet evening hours, 
We watch'd the less’ning ray : 

All—all have lost their spell— 

All—all too sadly tell, * 

The change, that could compel 

An Eden to a Hell! 


“ Grieve not, the undiscerning throng 
Misdeem thee and condemn; 

Man’s own high heart, untamed and strong, 
Hath a power his fate to stem! 

Th’ immortal yearning stirs us still 
With higher, holier aim: 

The wish, no joy of earth can fill, 
The thoughts, earth cannot claim. 


“ Gaze not, with vainly tearful glance, 
For what was lov‘d so late! 

‘Tis past, that unreturning trance— 
Yet guard thy heart from hate. 

Where most are cold, or false, oh! cling 
To the fond and faithful few ; 

And draw from truth’s unfailing spring, 
The mind's eternal dew!” 


From Fraser's Magazine 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


O saw ye my Mary, when light as a fairy, 
She glides through the dance as on gossamer 
wing? 
She seems from earth springing and yet to 
earth clinging, 
Like summer when blushing her farewell to 
spring. 
O saw ye my Mary, sae brisk and sae airy? 
She's winsome, she's blythe, and she's fair 
as she’s free; 
And while she is roaming frac sunrise till 
gloaming, 
Her heart bounds with lightness, her eye 
beams with glee. 
O saw ye my Mary, &c. 
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fond greeting, 





moon's silver beam, 
The world's richest treasure, compared to such 
pleasure, 
Is but an illusion, a phantom, a gleam! 
Her fair form caressing, her balmy lips press- 
ng, 
| yield me a captive in Love's silken chain ; 
ve a kind Heaven o'er me, and rapture before 
me, 
For Mary has promised that she'll be my ain! 
O saw ye my Mary, Xe. 
yaa J.O.€ 








‘ From Fraser's Magazine. 


’ GALT’S LIFE OF BYRON." 
Masy volumes have been doubtlessly writ- 
1 on Lord Byron’s biography; but the pro- 
m of his lite has eseaped an appropriate so- 
ion. Captain Medwin was too much of a 
: in of fashion, and Anacreon Moore too much 
of praise and pudding, and too fond of 
he crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table; 
(Galignani’s editor too much of an ignoramus,t 
and Leigh Hunt too much of a vulgar and con- 
seited cockney. Dr. Kennedy, as we proved 
none of our late numbers, was a weak headed 
vangelical, though a well intentioned twad- 
ler. Something further was therefore re- 
uired for Lord Byron's biography—not in the 
shape of documents for fixing dates, scandalous 
anecdotes, or a greater number of facts than 
hose already elucidated—but their proper ap- 
plication towards unravelling the mystery of 
ie man’s life. Some person was required, 
vho, fixing in the spirit of metallic diviners 
his wondrous wand in the ground, might first 
liscover the precise spot where the treasure 
ay concealed; and afterwards, by hard manual 
ibour, not only give the inspection of that 
reasure to the eyes of curiosity, so that its na- 
ure, quality, and value might be ascertained, 
hat raise it from its hole of concealment, and 
generously lavish it on purposes of utility. We 
vanted a full development of the poet's cha- 
racter—a metaphysical analysis of his mental 
jualities, his idiosyncratic complexion. How 
did one feeling act upon another—what was 
his secret source of action—his relations of 
thought—his moral worth. What was the em- 
ployment of the “ little brief authority” which 
the circumstances of life gave into his steward- 
ship; and whence proceeded those “ fantastic 
tricks” which he has been reputed to have play- 
ed“ before high Heaven!” How, in short, the 
world acted upon him, and how he acted upon 
the world. In the elucidation of these ques- 
tons, lies the pith and marrow of true biogra- 
ry. But the task is seldom possible—always 


wer 





Ec The Life of Lord Byron, by John Galt, 


Galt’s Life of Byron. 
Would you picture our meeting, our mutual, 


When we whisper our vows ‘neath the 


| gree. 





till ‘sq. London, Henry Colburn and Richard | 
Bentley, 1530. 

t Galignani’s edition, nevertheless, is, per- | 
haps, the most beautiful of all the editions of 
the works of Byron. 


Museum.—Votr. XVII. 
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difficult—and to say that a man has failed in 
its accomplishment, is to transfer an old truism 
into other words—that man isa blind creature, 
an@# his powers are circumscribed. 

The lives of few men deserve such an in- 
vestigation, and few biographers are able to 
cope, in however limited a degree, with the 
extreme difficulties of the task. But Byron 
was one of those individuals who, whether 
for good or for evil, have not lived in yain 
His existence is in the most eminent degree, 
destined to point a moral and adorn a tale 
The example of Napoleon, it may be said, can- 
not apply to the peasant: the example of Ja¢ 


< 
Cade, and Massaniello, to crowned princes and 
aristocrats: Rienzi was moulded by the pec - 
liar circumstances of Rome: Robespierre an | 


Marat were reptiles engendered from 

slime of the inundating waters of revolution ; 
and D’Espremeni! and Mirabean belong to 
times which can have no reference to this 
cvuntry. This mode of reasoning, however, 
cannot hold with Byron, or men ot intellectual 
expansion. Every man’s moral condition de- 


pends on his mental cultivation, and the sins 
of the person who applies his intellectual vi- 
gour in the furtherance of evil, or allows that 


ir to waste away in indolence 


and a seve 


intellectual vig 
are upon his own head; 
ing for its misapplication or nonapplice 
will be exacted of him, by an indignant post 
rity. Byron was born in a peaceful society, 
was reared in comparative competence: for 
the mother, by thrift, contrived to cut down 
all wants to the means of supply. He had the 
chance of a liberal education, he moved pr 
cisely in that very sphere where his every 
tion would become notable, where evi! exam- 
ple would spread far and wide its pernicious 
and Upas influences; where virtuous pra 
tices would have multiplied around him biess- 
ings in an hundred, nay a thousand-fold de- 
He was the artificer of his own fame 
and earthly destiny. Placed in the world, 
disdained to examine into its essential forn 
tion, being satisfied to consider himself as t 
centre of all motion. He forgot that such a 
principle as that of attraction is intfosed 
throughout the universe; and that he mnst 
pay accordance to its laws. On the contrary, 
ve was arrogant enough to wish that all the 
influences of society should pay obedience to 
his mandates.—Such a person is really a su- 
ject for inquiry, for in him the oddest contra- 
rieties were mingled, and he stood before the 
world a remarkable instance of an imperfect 
man. It may be truly said of him, 


re rec 








“ What Venus twined, the bearer of glad for- 
tune, 

The sullen orb of Mars soon tears to pieces 

His course was one of undeviating wayward- 
ness; and if,as Schiller has it, the poet is not 
only the citizen of his country, but of his age, 
it will come to pass, that his actions will long 
continue the theme of examination and re- 
flection : 

“ Und sein Sold 

Muss dem Soldaten werden, darnach heisst er. ' 


Mr. Galt, notwithstanding all difficulties and 
obstacles, has attempted a life of the noble 
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poet, and with considerable success: “ His en- 


deavour,” as he says, “ has been to give a ge- | the counties of York and Lincoln. 
neral view of the intellectual character of | Domesday Book, Ralph, the direct ancestor of 
To this task he proceeded in | 


Lord Byron.” 
due diligence and honest intention, and the 
result has been a valuable literary production. 
The nature of the publication would not allow 
of deep philosophical research. This, how- 
ever, was very fortunate for the writer. He 
is a shrewd observer of manners, and has a 
quick eye for the unravelling of character; 
qualities which he has shown forth to the 
greatest advantage in his various novels, and 
which he has, with infinite tact and acuteness, 
brought to bear on the subject of his biographi- 
eal sketch. The science of metaphysics, how- 
ever, he is unable thoroughly to grasp. In- 
deed, few men can do so, who move in the 
every-day bustle of the world. No wonder, 
then, that in this respect Mr. Galt has under- 
gone somewhat of a failure. The consequence 
of this partial failure is apparent in the lan- 
guage which, in his attempts at abstruse dis- 
quisition, becomes confused; in one or two 
places it is unintelligible. This was a capital 
point of attack for the set of petty and currish 
srities, whose choicest food is gathered from 


the garbage of their neighbours’ misfortunes. | 
|} “Sir Nicholas died in 1540, leaving an only 
, son, Sir John Byron, whom Henry VIII. made 


We would, however, ask this small fry of li- 
terature, if Mr. Galt be the only person who 


exhibits spots and blotches in his work? We | 


would ask, if the same complaint would not lie 
igainst names of even higher pretensions than 
hat of the gentleman in question? Has not 
the great prince of poets himself been accused 
of taking his occasional snatches of slumber? 


| nasteries, the church and priory of Newstead, 


an example which all poets and writers, “from | 


time whereof the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary,” have been too wont to imi- 
tate. Then why should Mr. Galt be singled 
out as a fit victim to be hunted down for his 
artial defects, to the infinite amusement of 
is critics? We might have suffered this vo- 
lume to pass us without much comment, had 
it not been for the undeserved severity with 
which the author has been handled. As it is, 
we take up the cudgels in his defence; not, 
however, with any intention of awarding. to 
hun praise which his labours do not deserve. 
We shall examine the work in all candour, 
and give an honest opinion of its merits; and 
as for his indiscriminate and injudicious cri- 
tics, let Mr. Galt satisfy himself by addressing 
them in the cautionary words of the Rosemary 
to the Sow : 


* Sus, apage ; haud tibi spiro.” 
The family of Byron came in with the Con- 
quest, under the names of Buron and Biron; 


and, in the reign of Henry IL, the first called 
themselves De Byron and Byron. 





“ Although,” says Mr. Galt, “ for upwards | 


of seven hundred years distinguished for the 
»xtent of their possessions, it does not appear, 
that before the time of Charles [., they ranked 
very highly among the hervic families of the 
kingdom. 


| spirits in the Parliament; and was, in conse- 


“ Erneis and Ralph were the companions of | 
the Conqueror; but antiquaries and genealo- | 


gists, have not determined in what relation 
they stood to each other. Erneis, who ap- 
pears to have been the most considerable per- 






sonage of the two, held numerous manors in 
In the 


the poet, ranks high among the tenants of the 
crown, in Notts and Derbyshire; in the latter 
| county he resided at Horestan Castle, from 
which he took his title. One of the Lords o! 
| Horestan was an hostage for the payment of 
| the ransom of Richard Ceur De Lion ; and in 
| the time of Edward I., the possessions of his 
| descendants were augmented by the addition 
| of the lands of Rochdale, in Lancashire. On 
| what account this new grant was given has 
' 
| 








not been ascertained ; nor is it of importance 
that it should be. 
| “Inthe wars of the three Edwards, the De 
Byrons appeared with some distinction; and 
| they were also noted in the time of Henry V 
| Sir John Byron joined Henry VII. on his land- 
| ing at Milford, and fought gallantly at the bat- 
| tle of Bosworth, against Richard I11.; for 
which he was afterwards appointed constable 
| of Nottingham Castle, and warden of Sher- 
| wood Forest. At his death, in 1428, he was 
| succeeded by Sir Nicholas, his brother, who, at 
| the marriage of Arthur, Prince of Wales, in 
1501, was made one of the Knights of the 
Bath. 












Steward of Manchester and Rochdale, and 
Lieutenant of the Forest of Sherwood. It 
was to him that, on the dissolution of the mo- 








in the county of Nottingham, together with the 
manor and rectory of Papelwick, were grant- 
ed. The abbey, from that period, became the 
family seat, and continued so till it was sold by 
the poet. 

“Sir John Byron left Newstead, and his 
other possessions, to John Byron, whom Col- 
lins and other writers have called his fourth, 
but who was, in fact, his illegitimate son. He 
was knighted by Queen Elizabeth in 1579, and 
his eldest son, Sir Nicholas, served with dis- 
tinction in the wars of the Netherlands. When 
the great rebellion broke out against Charles | 
he was one of the eurliest who armed in his de- 
fence. After the battle of Edgehill, where he 
courageously distinguished himself, he was 
made Governor of Chester, and gallantly de- 
fended that city against the parliamentary 
army. Sir John Byron, the brother and heir 
of Sir Nicholas, was, at the coronation of 
James I., made a Knight of the Bath. By his 
marriage with Anne, the eldest daughter ol 
Sir Richard Molyneux, he had eleven sons 
and a daughter. The eldest served under his 
uncle in the Netherlands; and, in the year 
1641, was appointed by King Charles I. Go- 
vernor of the Tower of London. In this situa- 
tion he became obnoxious to the refractory 






















quence, ordered by the Commons to answer 
at the bar of their House, certain charges 
which the sectaries alleged against him. But 
he refused to leave his post without the kings 
command; and, upon this, the Commons ap- 
plied to the Lords to join them in a petition to 
the king, to remove him. The Peers rejected 
the proposition. 

“On the 24th Oetobor, 1643, Sir John By- 
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ron was createcd Lord Byron of Rochdale, in 
the county of Lancaster, with remainder of 
the title to his brothers, and their male issue, 
respectively. He was also made Field-mar- 
shal-genera! of all bis Majesty's forces in Wor- 
eestershire, Cheshire, Shropshire, and North 
Wales: nor were these trusts and honours un- 
won, for the Byrons, during the civil war, 
were eminently distinguished. At the battle 
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two sons and three daughters. John, the eld- 
est. and the father of the Poet, was born in 
1751, educated at Westminster-school, and af- 
terwards placed in the Guards, where his con- 


| duct became so irregular and profligate, that 


his father, the admiral, though a good natured 


| man, discarded him long before his death. In 


of Newberry, seven of the brothers were in | 


the field, and all actively engaged. 


“ Sir Richard, the second brother of the first | 


lord, was knighted by Charles 1. for his con- 
duct at the battle of Edgehill, and appointed 
Governor of Appleby Castle, in Westmore- 
land, and afterwards of Newark, which he de- 
fended with great honour. Sir Riehard. on 


| the cellar or garret 


the death of his brother, in 1652, succeeded to | 


the peerage, and died in 1079 
“ His eldest son, William, the third lord, 


married Elizabeth, the daughter of Viscount | 


Chaworth, of Ireland, by whom he had five 
sons. four of whom died young. William, the 
fourth lord, his son, was gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to Prince George of Denmark, and 
married, for his first wife, a daughter of the 
Ear! of Bridgewater, who died eleven weeks 
after their nuptials. His second wife was the 
daughter of the Earl of Portland, by whom he 
had three sons, who all died before their father. 
His third wife was Frances, daughter of Lord 
Berkley, of Stratton, from whom the Poet is 
descended. Her eldest son, William, born in 
1722, succeeded to the family honours on the 
death of his father, in 1736. He entered the 
naval service, and became a lieutenant under 
Admiral Balchen. In the year 1763, he was 
made Master of the Stag-hounds; and, in 
1765, he was sent to the Tower, and tried be- 
fore the House of Peers, for killing his rela- 
tion and neighbour, Mr. Chaworth, in a duel 
fought at the Star and Garter Tavern, in Pall- 
mal! 

“This Lord William was naturally boister- 
ous and vindictive. It appeared in evidence, 
that he insisted on fighting with Mr. Chaworth 
in the room where the quarrel commenced 
They accordingly fought without seconds, by 
the dim light of a single candle ; and, although 
Mr. Chaworth was the most skilful swordsman 
of the two, he received a mortal wound ; but 
he lived long enough to disclose some particu- 
lars of the rencontre, which induced the co- 
roner's jury to return a verdict of wilful mur 
der, and Lord Byron was tried for the crime. 

“ The trial took place in Westminster Hall, 
and the public curiosity was so great, that the 
Peers’ tickets of admission were publicly sold 
for six guineas each. It lasied two days, and 
at the conclusion, he was unanimously pro- 
nounced guilty of manslaughter. On being 
brought up.for judgment, he pleaded his pri- 
vilege and was discharged. 





| church. 
It was to this lord | 


that the Poet succeeded, for he died without | 


leaving issue. 

“ His brother, the grandfather of the Poet, 
was the celebrated ‘ Hardy Byron;’ or, as the 
sailors called him, ‘ Foulweather Jack,’ whose 
adventures and services are too well known to 
require any notice here. He married the 
daughter of John Trevannion, Esq. of Carhais, 
ie the county of Cornwall, by whom he had 


| 


1772, he acquired extraordinary eclat by the 
seduction of the Marchioness of Carmarthen, 
under circumstances which have few parallels 
in the licentiousness of fashionable life. The 
meanness with which he obliged his wretched 
victim to supply him with money, would have 
been disgraceful to the basest adulteries of 
r A divorce ensued, the 
guilty parties married, but within two years 
after, such was the brutal and vicious conduct 
of Captain Byron, that the ill-fated lady died 
literally of a broken heart, after having given 
birth to two daughters, one of whom still sur- 
vives 

* Captain Byron then married Miss Cathe- 
rine Gordon, of Gight, a lady of honourable 
descent, and of a respectable fortune, for a 
Scottish heiress, the only motive which this 
Don Juan had for forming the connexion. She 
was the mother of the Poet. 

“ Although the Byrons have for so many 
ages been among the eminent families of the 
realin, they have no claim to the distinction 
which the poet has set up for them as warriors 
in Palestine, even though he says— 

‘ Near Ascalon’s tow'rs John of Horestan slum- 
bers ;’ 


for unless this refers to the Lord of Horestan’ 
who was one of the hostages for the ransom of 
Richard I., it will not be easy to determine to 
whom he alludes; and it is possible that the 
poet has no other authority for this legend, 
than the tradition which he found connected 
with two groups of heads on the old panels of 
Newstead. Yet the account of them is vague 
and conjectural, for it was not until ages after 
the crusades, that the abbey came into the 
possession of the family; and it is not probable 
that the figures referred to any transactions in 
Palestine, in which the Byrons were engaged, 
if they were put up by the Byrons at all. They 
were, probably, placed in their present situa- 
tion while the building was in possession of 
the churchmen. 

“One of the groups, consisting of a female 
and two Saracens, with eyes earnestly fixed 
upon her, may have been the old favourite ec- 
clesiastical story of Susannah and the Elders; 
the other, which represents a Saracen with an 
European female between him and a Christian 
soldier, is, perhaps, an ecclesiastical allegory, 
descriptive of the Saracen and the Christian 
warrior contending for the liberation of the 
These sort of allegorical stories were 
common among monastic ornaments, and the 
famous legend of St. George and the Dragon, 
is one of them. 

“ Into the domestic circumstances ofCaptain 
and Mrs. Byron, it would be impertinent to in- 
stitute any particular investigation. They 
were exactly such as might be expected from 
the sins and follies of the most profligate liber- 
tine of the age 

“The fortune of Mrs. Byron, consisting of 
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various property, and amounting to about 
25,5001, was all wasted in the space of two 
vears; at the end of which, the unfortunate 
lady tound herself in possession of only 150/ 
per annum 

* Their means being thus exhausted, she ac- 
companied her husband. in the sammer of 1756, 
to France, from which she returned to England 
at the close of the year 17>7, and on the 22d 
of January, 17>2, gave birth, in Holles street, 
London, to her first and only child, the Poet. 
The name of Gordon was added to that of his 
family, in compliance with a condition imposed 
by will, on whoever should become the husband 
of the heiress of Ghight. The late Duke of 
Gordon and Colone! Dut, of Fetteresso, were 
godfathers to the child 

“In the year 17!), Mrs. Byron took up her 
residence in Aberdeen, where she was soon af- 
ter joined by Captain Byron, with whom she 
lived in lodgings in Queen street; but their 
reunion was comfortless, and a separation soon 
took place. Still their rupture was not final, 
tor they occasionally visited, and drank tea 
with each other. The Captain also paid some 
attention to the boy, and had him, on one oc- 
casion to stay with him for a night, when he 
proved so troublesome, that he was sent home 
next cay 

* Byron himself has said, that he passed his 
boylhood-at Marlodge, near Aberdeen; but the 
statement is not correct; he visited, with his 
mother, occasionally among their friends, and 
among other places, passed some time at Fet- 
teresso, the seat of his godfather, Colonel Duff 


In 1706, after an attack of the scarlet fever, he 
passed some time at Ballater, a summer resort 
for health and gaiety, about forty miles up the 


Dee from Aberdeen. Although the circum- 
stances of Mrs. Byron were, at this period, ex- 
ceedingly straitened, she received a visit from 
her husband, the object of which was to extort 
more money; and he was so far successful, that 
she contrived to borrow a sum, which enabled 
him to proceed to Valenciennes, where, in the 
following year, he died, greatly to her relief, 
and the gratification of all who were connected 
with him. 

“ By her advances to Captain Byron, and 
the expense she incurred in furnishing the flat 
of the house she occupied after his death. Mrs 
Byron fe}! into debt, to the amount of 300/., the 
interest on which, reduced her income to 135/.! 


but, much to her credit, she contrived to live | 


without increasing her embarrassments, until 


the death of her grandmother, when she re- | 
ceived 1,)22/., a sum which had been set apart | 
for the old gentlewoman’s jointure, and which | 


enabled her to discharge her pecuniary obliga- 
tions 

+ Notwithstanding the manner in which this 
unfortunate lady was treated by her husband, 
she always entertained for him a strong aflec- 


tion, insomuch that, when the intelligence of 


his death arrived, her grief was loud and ve- 
hement. She was, indeed, a woman of quick 
feelings and strong passions; and, probably, it 
was by the strength and sincerity of her sen- 
sibility, that she retained so long the affeetion 
of her son, toward whom, it cannot be doubted, 
that her love was unaffected. In the midst of 
the neglect and penury to which she was her- 
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self subjected, she bestowed upon him all the 
care, the love, and watchfulness of the tender- 
est mother. 

“In his fifth year, on the 19th of November, 
1792, she sent him to a day-school, where she 
paid about five shillings a quarter, the common 
rate of the respectable day-schools, at that 
time, in Scotland. It was kept by a Mr. Bow- 
ers, whom Byron has described as a dapper 
spruce person, with whom he made no pro- 
gress. How long he remained with Mr. Bow- 
ers is not mentioned, but by the day-book of 
the school, it was at least twelve months; for 


| on the lth of November, of the following year, 


there is an entry of a guinea having been paid 
for him. 

“From this school he was removed, and 
placed with a Mr. Ross, one of the ministers of 
the city churches, and to whom he formed 
some attachment, as he speaks of him with 
kindness, and describes him as a devout, clever 
little man, of mild manners, good-natured, and 
pains-taking. His third instructor was a seri- 
ous, saturnine, kind young man, named Patter- 
son, the son of a shoemaker, but a good scholar, 
and a rigid Presbyterian. It is somewhat cu- 
rious in the record which Byron has made of 
his early years, to observe the constant endea- 
vour with which he, the descendant of such a 
limitless pedigree and great ancestors, attempts 
to magnify the condition of his mother’s cir- 
cumstances. 

“ Patterson attended him until he went to 
the grammar-school, where his character first 
began to be developed; and his school-fellows, 
many of whom are alive, still recollect him as 
a lively, warm-hearted, and high-spirited boy, 
passionate and resentful, but withal affection- 
ate and companionable; this, however, is an 
opinion given of him after he had beeome cele- 
brated; for a very different impression has un- 
questionably remained among some, who carry 





| their recollections back to his childhood. By 


them he has been described as a malignant 

imp; was often spoken of for his pranks, by 

the worthy housewives of the neighbourhood, 

as ‘ Mrs. Byron's crockit deevil,’ and generally 
| disliked for the deep vindictive anger he te- 
tained against those with whom he happened 
to quarrel. 

“ By the death of William, the fifth lord, he 
succeeded to the estates and titles in the year 
1708; and, in the autumn of that year, Mrs 
Byron, with her son, and a faithful servant, of 
the nawe of Mary Gray, left Aberdeen, for 
Newstead. Previously to their departure, Mrs 
Byron sold the furniture of her humble lodg- 
ing, with the exception of her little plate and 
| scanty linen, which she took with her, and the 

whole amount of the sale did not yield Sevey- 
ry-rive Pours.” 

When Mrs. Byron and her sqn arrived at 
Newstead, it was in a state of avsolute rnin. 
This, however, was not the young man’s worst 
misfortune. He had a mother whose temper 
was the cause of his moral ruin. 

“She was,” says the Biographer, “ without 
judgment or self-command, alternately spoiling 
her child by indulgence, irritating him by her 
self-willed obstinacy, and, what was still worse, 

| amusing him by her violence, and disgusting 
| him by fits ofinebriety. Sympathy for her mis- 
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fortunes would be no sufficient apology for 
concealing her defects; they, undoubtedly, 
had a material influence en her son, and her 
appearance was often the subject of his child- 
ish ridicule. She was a short and corpulent 
person. She rolled in her gait, and would, in 
her rage, sometimes endeavour to catch him, 
for the purpose of inflicting punishment, while 
he would run round the room, mocking her 
menaces, and mimicking her motion. 


“The greatest weakness in Lord Byron's | 


character was a morbid sensibility to his lame- 
ness. He felt it with as much vexation as if it 
had been inflicted ignominy. One of the most 
striking passages in some memoranda which 
he has left of his early days, is where, in speak- 
ing of his own sensitiveness on the subject of 
his deformed foot, he described the feeling of 
horror and humiliation that came over him 
when his mother, in one of her fits of passion, 
called him a ‘ lame brat.’ 

“ The sense which Byron always retained of 
the innocent fault of his foot, was unmanly and 
excessive ; for it was not greatly conspicuous, 
and he had a mode of walking across a room, 
by which it was scarcely at all perceptible. | 
was several days on board the same ship with 
him, before I happened to discover the defect ; 
it was, indeed, so well concealed, that I was in 
doubt whether his lameness was the effect of a 
temporary accident, or a malformation, until I 
asked Mr. Hobhouse.” 

The mother had, moreover, a strong faith 
in fortune-telling, and imparted this weakness 
to her son, who, also very early imbibed his 
mother’s waywardness, and bitterness of tem- 
per; these traits he exhibited at a very early 
period; and though in the first instance after a 
childish and whimsical fashion, still they were, 
as Seldon has it, the straws indicative of the 
right quarter of the wind 

“On their arrival from Scotland. Byron was 
placed, by his mother, under the care of an 
empyrical pretender, of the name of Lavender, 
at Nottingham, who professed the cure of such 
vases; and that he might not lose ground in 
lus edacation, he was attended by a respectable 
schoclmaster, Mr. Rodgers, who read _ parts of 
Virgil and Cicero with him. Of this gentle- 
man, he always entertained a kind remem- 
brance. Nor was his regard, in this instanee, 
peculior; for it may be said to have been a dis- 
tinguishing trait in his character, to recollect, 
with affection, all who had been about him in 
his youth. The quack, however, was an ex- 
ception; who (from having caused him to suf- 


fer much pain, and whose pretensions, even 


young as he then was, he detected,) he delight- 
ed to expose. On one occasion, he scribbled 
down on a sheet of paper, the letters of the al- 


phabet at random, but in the form of words | 


and sentences, and placing them before Laven- 
der, asked him, gravely, what language it was. 
* Italian,’ was the reply, to the infinite amuse- 
ment of the little satirist, who burst into a tri- 
umphant laugh at the success of his stratagem. 

“Tt is said that about this time, the first 
symptom of his predilection for rhyming show- 
ed itself. An elderly lady, a visiter to his mo- 
ther, had been indiscreet enough to give him 
some offence, and slights he generally resented 
with more energy they often deserved. 
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This venerable personage entertained a singu- 
| lar notion respecting the soul, which she be- 
| lieved took its flight, at death, to the moon 

One day, after a repetition of her original con- 
tumely, he appeared before his nurse in a vio- 
lent rage, and complained vehemently of the 
old lady, declaring that he could not bear the 
sight of her, and then he broke out into the 
following doggerel, which he repeated over 
and over, crowing with delight 

“In Nottingham county, there lives at Swan- 

green, 


| As curs'd an old lady as ever was seen ; 


And when she does die, which I hope will be 
soon, 
She firmly believes she will go to the moon.” 


He was first sent to a private school at Dul- 
wich, whence in due season he was removed 
to Harrow. Shortly afterwards. he fell despe- 
rately in love with the beautiful Miss Cha- 
worth; although in matters of this kind he was 
not, it appears, by two or three removes a 
tyro, having owned to the soft impeachment 
as early asin his eighth year. But the young 
ledy, after having laughed at him, and treated 
him as a bey, at length jilted him; notwith- 
standing which, her charms made a deep im- 
pression on his memory, as it was to this at- 
tachment that the world is indebted for the 
poem of the Dream, and for the stanzas, be- 
ginning with 
“ Oh, had my fate been joined to thine 


Byron was next sent to Cambridge, where he 
wrote his Hours of Idleness. The Edinburgh 
Review drove him to desperation; or,as Mr 
Galt himself says, (though we wish that in 
the correction of his proofs he had modified 
the Sybilline obscurity of the passage) “ strong 
volitions of revenge succeeded; and the gras 
of his mind were filled, as it were, with writh- 
ing adders His brimstone wrath, however, 
found relief in the composition of The English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. Byron, after 
this burst of vengeance, resolved on foreign 
travel. Sadly conditioned must have been the 
state of that young man's mind, who could not 
endure an inefficient rebuff; nay, who in that 
verv rebuff imagined that he saw the incontro- 
vertible indication of an universal conspiracy 
against his literary fame and advancement 
The truly confiding poet goes through the 
changes, the privations, and the adversities of 
this sublunary existence, we!! knowing that he 
| is obeying the mandate of the Mighty Archi- 
tect, who framed that frail tenement, his body, 
and endures all the pains and penalties inci- 
dental to his pilgrimage, with the moral ener- 
gies of an Alcides, armed for battle—with the 
undying faith of the hero, imagined by Bunyan, 
the Prince of Dreamers. In the first onset, 
however, Byron was disarmed ; and in the bru- 
tal spirit of a savage combatant, he stalked 
away in sulkiness from the field, firmly deter- 
mining on the exaction of a speedy and an ef 
fectual vengeance. His state of mind, at this 
riod, is indeed worthy the pity of every phi- 
Cochropit ; but of this we sha!l treat more 


fully hereafter. Mr. Galt says that the satire 
«Bears testimony to the state of his feelings 
at that important epoch, while he was yet upon 
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the threshold of the world, and was entering it 
with a sense of failure and humiliation, and 
premature disgust. For, notwithstanding his 
unnecessary expositions concerning his dissi- 
pation, it is beyond controversy, that at no time 
could it be said he was a dissipated young man. 
That he indulged in occasional excesses is 
true; but his habits were never libertine, nor 
did his health or stamina permit him to be dis- 
tinguished in licentiousness. The declaration 
in which he first discloses his sobriety, contains 
more truth than all his pretensions to his fa- 
thers qualities. ‘1 took my gradations in the 
vices, says he, in that remarkable confession, 
* with great promptitude, but they were not to 
my taste; for my early passions, though vio- 
lent in the extreme, were cencentrated, and 
hated division or spreading abroad. I could 
have left or lost the whole world with or for 
that which I loved; but, though my tempera- 
ment was naturally burning, | could not share 
in the common lhbertinism of the place and 
time without disgust; and yet this very dis- 
gust, and my heart thrown back upon itself, 
threw me into excesses perhaps more fatal than 
those from which I shrunk, as fixing upon one 


at a time the passions, which, spread ainongst | 


many, would have hurt only myself.’ 

Lord Byron embarked shortly afterwards, in 
company with Mr. Hobhouse, for the Mediter- 
ranean; and at Gibraltar, fell in with Mr. 
Galt, who has given a minute description of 
their first interview, which was by no means 
yrepossessing in the biographer’s estimation 
Bre ym next went to Malta, then to Greece, 
and Albania, and then returned to Athens, 
where Mr. Galt again joined the travellers at 
Athens. The poet lodged at the house of a 
Greek widow, who had several daughters; and 
with one of them Byron was smitten into the 
sentimentals. He has given her celebrity in 
this island, in the song commencing with 


“ Maid of Athens, ere we part ; 
Give, oh, give me back my heart" 


From Athens the travellers went to Asia 
Minor, then embarked for Constantinople, and 
tter touching at Tenedos, visiting the Troad, 
and swimming across the Hellespont—they 
goined the seven-throned city of the East 
Here the poet had a dispute with the ambassa- 
dor, and gave ridiculous symptoms of his native 
pride and arrogance, which ever continued the 
bane of his existence. 

‘The pride of rank was indeed one of the 
greatest weaknesses of Lord Byron; and every 
thiug, even of the most accidental kind, which 
seemed to come between the wind and his no- 
bility, was repelled on the spot. I recollect 


having some debate with him once, respecting | 
a pique of etiquette, which happened between | 
him: and Sir William Drummond, somewhere | 
in Portugal or Spain. Sir William was at the | 


time an ambassador, (not, however, I believe, 
in the country where the incident occurred.) 
end was on the point of taking precedence in 


passing from one room to another, when Byron 
stepped in before him. The action was un- 
doubtedly rude on the part of his Lordship, 
even though Sir William bad presumed too 
far on his ribbon: to me it seemed also wrong; 
for, by the custom of all nations from time iin- 
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memorial, ambassadors have been allowed their 
official rank in passing through foreign coun. 
tries, while peers in the same circumstances 
claim no rank at all; even in our own colonies 
it has been doubted if they may take prece- 
dence of the legislative counsellors. But tie 
rights of rank are best determined by the he 
ralds, and | have only to remark, that it is al- 
most inconceivable how such things should 
have so morbidly affected the sensibility of 
Lord Byron; yet they certainly did so, and 
even to a ridiculous degree. On one occasion, 
when he lodged in St. James's Street, I reco!- 
lect him rating the footman for using a doubl: 
knock in accidental thoughtlessness.” 

He had not been long at Constantinople 
when his grand tour to Persia and India was 
suddenly abandoned, and he embarked with 
Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. Adair, our ambassado: 
at the Porte, on board the Salsette, and was 
put on shore on the island of Zea. “In the 
course of this passage,” says Mr. Galt, * on: 
of the most emphatic incidents of his life oc 
curred—an incident which throws a consider 
able gleam into the springs and intricacies « 
his character—more perhaps than any thing 
which has yet been mentioned. 

“ One day,” continues the biographer, * when 
he was walking the quarter-deck, he lilted an 
ataghan, (it might be one of the midshipmen s 
weapons,) and unsheathing it, said, contemplat 
ing the blade, ‘I should like to know how 
person feels after committing murder. —B 
those who have inquiringly noticed the extra 
ordinary cast of his metaphysical association: 
this dagger-scene must be regarded as | 
impressive and solemn; although the wisi t 
knew how a man felt afler committing murder 
does not imply any desire to perpetrate th 
crime. The feeling might be appreciated b 
experiencing any actual degree of guilt; for u 
is not the deed—the sentiment which follow 
it, makes the horror. But it is doing injustice 
to suppose the expression of such a wish dic 
tated by desire. Lord Byron has been heard 
to express, in the eccentricity of conversatior 
wishes for a more intense knowledge of remors: 
than murder itself could give. There is. how- 
ever, a wide and wild ditference between th: 
curiosity that prompts the wish to know the ex 
actitude of any feeling or idea, and the dire 
ful passions that instigate to guilty gratitica- 
tions.” 

All this is very fine—but we think the wor- 
thy biographer makes too much of this scen 
with the ataghan. If Lord Byron were serious 
in thus openly soliloquising on the instrument 
of death, and by innuendo, as it were, giving 
the alarmed spectators to understand that h 
could die the death of a Cato, he must hav: 
been mad—and approaching too to the stars 
staring degree: if he were not mad, then 
there remains the alternative of stark staring 
brazen-faced conceit. However he might have 
wanted for common sense, which want was 
the fault of his rearing, he was most assured|; 
not mad, and proofs could be multiplied on 
proofs to substantiate this latter position. 

From Zea he went back to Athens, and 
with Lord Sligo, his old fellow coilegian, tra- 
velled as tar as Corinth; thence to Patras— 
and thence back again to Athens, where, and 
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at which time the principal incident in the | 
Giaour actually came to pass, he being one of 
the principals in the adventure. 

“ One day as he was returning from bathing | 
in the Pirwus, he met the procession going 
down to the shore to execute the sentence 
which the Waywode had pronounced on the 
girl; and learning the object of the ceremony, 
and who was the victim, he immediately in- 
terfered with great resolution ; for, on observ- 
ing some hesitation on the part of the leader of 
the escort to return with him to the governor's | 
house, be drew a pistol, and threatened to | 
shoot him on the spot. The man then turned 
about, and accompanied him back, when, part- 
ly by bribery and entreaty, he succeeded in 
obtaining a pardon for her, on condition that 
she was sent immediately out of the city. 
Brron conveyed her to the monastery, and on 
the same night sent her off to Thebes, where | 
she found a safe asylum.” 

With this adventure may his travels and 
wanderings in Greece be terminated. He ar- | 
rived in London in July, Is11, and arranged 
the publication of the two first cantos of Childe 
Harold 

* On his arrival in London, his relation, Mr 
Dallas. called on him, and in the course of 
their first brief conversation, his Lordship 
mentioned that he had writtena paraphrase of 
Hierace's Art of Poetry, but said nothing then 
of Childe Harold, a circumstance which leads 
me to suspect that he offered him the slighter 
work first, to enjoy his surprise afterwards at | 
the greater. If so, the result answered the in- 
tent. Mr. Dallas carried home with him the 
paraphrase of /lorace, with which he was | 
grievo isly disappointed ; so much so, that on 
meeting his Lordship again in the morning, 
and being reluctant to speak of it as he really 
thought, he only expressed some surprise that 
his noble friend should have produced nothing 
else during his long absence 

* I can easily conceive the emphatic indif- 
ference, if my conjecture be well founded, 
with which Lord Byron must have said to him, 
‘I have occasionally written short poems, be- 
sides a great many stanzas in Spenser's mea- 
sure, relative to the countries | have visited : 
they are not worth troubling you with, but 
you shall have them all with you, if you like.’ 

* Childe Harold's Pilgrimage was accord- 
ingly placed in his hands; Mr. Dallas took it 
home, and was not slow in discovering its 
beauties, for in the course of the same evening | 
he despatched a note to his Lordship, as a fair 
specimen of the style of an elderly patronising 
gentleman as can well be imagined: ‘ You | 
have written,’ said he,‘ one of the most de- 
lightful poems | ever read. If I wrote this in 
flattery. [ suould deserve your contempt rather 
than your friendship. I have been so fasci- 
nated with Childe Harold, that | have not been 
able to lay it down; | would almost pledge my 
life on its advancing the reputation of your 
pvetical powers, and on its gaining you great 
honour and regard, if you will do me the cre- 
dit and favour of attending to my sugges- 
tions.’ *’ 

While busily employed in the publication of 
Childe Harold and in the intricacies of law | 


| 


with bis agents in London, he was suddenly | 





summoned on his mother’s account to New- 
stead ; but, before he reached that “ seat of his 
ancestors,” the old lady had expired 

* Notwithstanding her violent temper and 
other unseemly conduct, her affection for him 
had been so fond and dear, that he undoubted- 
ly returned it with unaffected sincerity ; and 
trom many casual anid incidental expressions 
which | have heard him employ concerning 
her, | am persuaded that his filial love was not 
at any time even of an ordinary kind. During 
her life he might feel uneasy respecting her, 
apprehensive on account of her ungovernable 
passions and indiscretions, but the manner in 
which he lamented her death clearly proves 
that the integrity of his affections had never 
been impaired. 

*“ On the night after his arrival at the Ab- 
bey, the waiting-woman of Mrs. Byron, in pass- 
ing the door of the room where the corpse lay, 
heard the sound of some one sighing heavily 
within, and on entering found his Lordship sit- 
ting in the dark beside the bed. She remon- 
strated with him for so giving way to grief, 
when he burst into tears, and exclaimed, ‘ | had 
but one friend in the world, and she is gone. 
Of the fervency of his sorrow I do therefore 
think there can be no doubt; the very endea- 
vour which he made to conceal it by indiffer- 
ence, was a proof of its depth and anguish, 
though he hazarded the strictures of the world 
by the indecornm of his conduct on the occa- 
sion of the funeral.—Having declined to follow 
the remains himself, he stood looking from the 
hall door at the procession, till the whole had 
moved away ; and then, turning to one of the 
servants, the only person lett, he desired him 
to fetch the sparring-gloves, and proceeded 
with him to his usual exercise. But the scene 
was impressive, and spoke eloquently of a 
grieved heart ;—he sparred in silence all the 


| time,and the servant thought that he hit harder 


than was his habit; at last he suddenly flung 
away the gloves, and retired to his own room 
“The scene was impressive,” indeed, as Mr 
Galt very truly observes; but Byron, the sorry 
and thorough worldling, could not shake offi 
the trammels of arrant conceit and clap-trap 
show and artifice. In matters of less moment, 
and involved in the ordinary transactions of 
life he would “ snarl and snap like dog dis- 
tract,” but in scenes where the real tragedy of 


| life was being enacted before his eyes, when a 


mother with a thousand sins upon her head 
had been suddenly called away from this shift- 
ing existence, he could force into his meretri- 
cious cheeks the show of unconcern, and strive 
in vain emulation at the excellences of his old 
pot companions, Cribb and Randal ! 

Mr. Galt has glossed over the transaction 
between Moore and Byron; and thus shown a 
piece of good service towards the homunculus 
of a poet, which that little vain gentleman has 
not had the common sense to exercise, in his 
own behalf, at the time he produced his pon- 
derous quarto. Where vanity, however, reigns 
predominant, there is little chance of common 
sense finding in its vicinity a resting place. 
Thus is it with our little Anacreontaccia ; who, 
being too proud of the opportunity of figuring 
in the same page with a * my dear Lord,” and 
that Lord a poet of Byron's calibre and reputa- 
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tion, cannot, in the spirit moralized upon in 
the apologue of “ How we apples swim !" avoid 
making full mention of himself, though that 
mention may go far towards displaying his own 
unworthiness. In our humble opinion, Moore 
shows off in very smal! effigy in his celebrated 
duello and reconciliation business. Al! the 
hauteur and negative conduct of the peer, 


could not daunt the little gentleman in his | 


fawning palaver and attempts at inane compli- 
ments, until he contrived to sit opposite to 
him at dinner at the house of their mutual 
friend, the author.of The Pleasures of Memory. 
“ You have now declared yourself satisfied,” 
quoth the peer to the commoner.—Satisfied ! | 
—Prudence, the poet (but not Mr. Anacreon | 
Moore) says, is the better part of valour; but | 
this principle is capable of a double and an op- | 
posite interpretation:—With brave men it 
operates so, that however slow and cautious | 
they may be in incurring disputes, when once | 
committed they know that, if they would have | 
the approval of the world and of their own | 
hearts, they must onward; being always, | 
however, prepared to manifest clemency to- | 
wards any foe importuning for mercy. With 
men, however, of Mr. Moore's moral conform- | 
ation, it so operates, that, as soon as they hear | 
the first grow! of their adversary, they gulp 
down their boisterous irritation, and, becom- 
ing as meek as sucking doves, they will give 
their persons to be kicked by their adversa- 
ries, if it should so suit their graciousness, and | 
submit to be the passive instruments of any 
favour of that and every other kind, so only 
they have the final satisfaction of eating salt 
with them at the table of some mutual friend ; 
and thus sign lasting articles of peace and 
friendship, after the manner of the bearded 
Arabs of the desert. If Mr. Moore had re- 
ceived an insult, and all the world fancied that 
he had, no consideration, not even that of 


state my suspicion, that there was a degree of 
worldly management in making his first ap 

pearance in the House of Lords, so immedi- 
ately preceding the publication of his poem 

The speech was, indeed, a splendid advertise- 
ment, but the greater and brighter merits of 
the poem soon proved that it was not requi- 
site, for the speech made no impression, but 
the poem was at once hailed with delight and 
admiration. It filled a vacancy in the public 
mind, which the excitement and inflation aris 

ing from the mighty events of the age had 


| created. The world in its condition and cir- 
| cumstances, was prepared to receive a work. 


so original, vigorous, and beautiful; and the 
reception was such that there was no undue 
extravagance in the noble author saying in his 
memorandum, ‘ I awoke one morning and found 
myself famous.’ 

* But he was not to be allowed to revel in 
such triumphant success with impunity. I! 
the great spirits of the time were smitten wit! 
astonishment at the splendour of the rising 
fire, the imps and elves of malignity and ma 
lice fluttered their bat-wings in all directions 
Those whom the poet had afflicted in his sa- 
tire, and who had remained quietly crouching 
with lacerated shoulders in the hope that their 
flagellation would be forgotten, and that the 
avenging demon who had so punished their 
imbecility, would pass away, were terrified 
from their obscurity. They came like moths 
to the candle; and sarcasms in the satire 
which had long been unheeded, in the belief 
that they would soon be forgotten, were felt tc 
have been barbed with irremediable venom 
when they beheld the avenger 


“ Towering in his pride of place.” 


We now approach towards the year Idi: 
His fame was great, for the fame of Childs 
Harold was at its towering zenith, and in ra 
pid succession he had produced the Giaour 


marriage, should have operated as a barrier to 
his just resentment. However his glowing | and the Bride of Abydos. His society was 
indignation might have been calmed by “ the | courted, as the society of all fashionables he< 
love of kindred and of home,” which had been, from even before the time when Augus- 
grown upon him since the period of aggres- | tus sat between his Maro and his Flaccus, and 
sion, still, as a member of society, he should | facetiously exclaimed against hissorrowful situ- 
have recollected, that the eyes of the world | ation, as being placed inter suspiria et luctus — 
were upon him, and that it behoved him to | and Byron became the observed of all ob- 
fulfil a duty,—however conventional, yet an | servers, even to a greater degree than perhaps 
imperative duty towards that society. whicii | he wished, as the following story, which Mr 
has always had secondary and private ways of | Galt very happily calls the Lady's Tragedy 
avenging secondary and private grievances; | will sufficiently exemplify. It is useful,—as 
although we wish to Heaven that some me- | are all the other circumstances we have ad 
thod were discoverable which should do away | duced—because it is a link in that chain of 
with the fatal necessity of duelling ; and the | evidence which we have endeavoured to pro 
legislator who could effect this good for the | duce in elucidation of the Poet's character. 
world, ought to have his name written in let- “ It forms no part of the plan of this work to 
ters of gold and adamant, for the deepest ad- | repeat the gossip and tattle of private society ; 
miration of the world—Enough, however, of | but occurrences happened to Lord Byron 
the quarrel of Mr. Moore with the author of | which engaged both, and some of them cannot 
Englisk Bards and Scotch Reviewers. well be passed over unnoticed. One of these 
Byron's next exhibition was in the House of | took place during the spring of this year, and 
Lords, where he spoke his maiden speech with | having been a subject of newspaper remark, it 
considerable success; and took care to tell | may with less impropriety be mentioned than 
Mr. Dallas, whom he met on his return from | others, which were more indecorously made 
his place of triumph, “ that he had, by his ora- | the topics of general discussion. The incident 
torical display, —_ him the best advertise- | alluded to, was an extravagant scene enacted 
ment for Childe Harold's Pilgrimage.” by a lady of high rank, at arout given by 
“ It is,” says his biographer, “ upon this lat- | Lady Heathcote ; in which, in revenge, as it 
ter circumstance, that I have ventured to | was reported, for having been rejected by Lord 
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Byron, she made a suicidal attempt with an 
instrument, which scarcely penetrated, if it 
could even inflict any permanent mark on the 
skin 

«“ The insane attachment of this eccentric 
lady to his Lordship was well known ; insane 
is the only epithet that can be applied to the 
actions of a married woman, who, in the dis- 
guise of her page, flung herself to a man, who, 
as she told a friend ot mine, was ashamed to 
be in love with her, because she was not beau- 
tiful—an expression, at once curious and just, 
evincing a shrewd perception of the springs 
of his Lordship’s conduct, and the acuteness, 
blended with frenzy and talent, which distin- 
guished herself. Lord Byron, unquestionably, 
at that time, cared little for her. In showing 
me her picture, some two or three days after 
the affair, and laughing at the absurdity of it, 
he bestowed on her the endearing diminutive 
f vixen, with a hard-hearted adjective, that | 
udiciously omit. 
" «The immediate cause of this tragical flou- 
rish was never very well understood ; but, in 
the course of the evening, she had made seve- 
ral attempts to fasten on his Lordship, and was 
shunned ; certain it is, she had not, like Burke, 
in the House of Commons, premeditatedly 
brought a dagger in her reticule, on purpose 
for the scene ; 


scorn, she seized the first weapon she could 
find—some said a pair of scissors—others, 
nore scandalously, a broken jelly-glass, and 
attempted an incision of the jugular, to the 
consternation of all the dowagers, and the pa- 


thetic admiration of every miss, who witnessed 
or heard of the rupture.” 

We dislike this sweeping denunciation 
against “every miss,” because, if ever there 
isa period when the female breast is capable 
of entertaining a purity of feeling, and of con- 
fiding affection, and, by the same rule, of ha- 
tred of vice, in whatever guise it may appear 
—-itis when women are misses, and are uncon- 
taminated with the artifices of society, and un- 
hackneved in the ways of its deceit and turpi- 
tude. But let this pass. The biographer con- 
tinues. 

“ Lord Byron, at the time, was in another 
room, talking with Prince K , when Lord 
P came, with a face full of consternation, 
and told them what had happened. The cruel 
poet, instead of being agitated by the tidings, 
or standing in the smallest degree in need of a 
smelling-bottle, knitted his scowl, and said, 
with a contemptuous indifference, ‘It is only a 
trick.’ 
not uncharitable ; and a man of less vanity, 
would have felt pretty much as his Lordship 
ippeared to do on the occasion. The whole 
affair was eminently ridiculous; and what in- 
creased the absurdity, was a letter she ad- 
dressed to a friend of mine, on the subject, and 
which he thought too good to be reserved only 
for his own particular study.” 

In the same year, Lord Byron proposed for 
Miss Milbanke, whom he subsequently mar- 
ried. The observations by Mr. Galt, are truly 


valuable, and the following observations by | 


the Poet himself are worth remembering, when 
we would find reasons for his strange conduct. 


but, seeing herself an object of 





All things considered, he was, perhaps, | 





pulses, that he could not keep long in unison 
with the world, or in harmony with his friends. 
Without malice, or the instigation of any ill 
spirit, he was continually provoking malignity 
and revenge. His verses on the Princess Char- 
lotte weeping, and his other merciless satire 
on her father, begot him no friends, and armed 
the hatred of his enemies. There was, indeed, 
something like ingratitude in the attack on the 
Regent, tor his Royal Highness had been par- 
ticularly civil; had intimated a wish to have 
him introduced to him; and Byron, fond of 
the distinction, spoke of it with a sense of gra- 
tification. These instances, as well as others, 
of gratuitous spleen, only justified the mis- 
representations which had been insinuated 
against himself, and what was humour in his 
nature, was ascribed to vice in his principles. 

“ Before the year was at an end, his popu- 
larity was evidently beginning to wane: of 
this he was conscious himself, and braved the 
frequent attacks on his character and genius, 
with an affectation of indifference, under which, 
those who had at all observed the singular as- 
sociations of his recollections and ideas, must 
have discerned the symptoms of a strange dis- 
ease. He was tainted with an Herodian ma- 
lady of the mind; his thoughts were often 
hateful to himself; but there wasan ecstasy in 
conception, as if delight could be mingled with 
horror. I think, however, he struggled to 
master the fatality, and that his resolution to 
marry, was dictated by an honourable desire 
to give hostages to society, against the wild 
wilfulness of his imagination. 

“ Tt is a curious and a mystical fact, that at 
the period to which | am alluding, and a very 
short time, only a little month, before he suc- 
cessfully solicited the hand of Miss Milbanke ; 
being at Newstead, he fancied that he saw the 
ghost of the monk, which is supposed to haunt 
the abbey, and to make its ominous appearance 
when misfortune or death impends over the 
master of the mansion.—The story of the ap- 
parition, in the sixteenth canto of Don Juan, 
is derived from this family legend, and Nor- 
man Abbey, in the thirteenth, of the same 
poem, is a rich and elaborate description of 
Newstead. 

“ After his proposal to Miss Milbanke had 
been accepted a considerable time, nearly 
three months elapsed betore the marriage was 
completed, in consequence of the embarrassed 
condition in which, when the necessary settle- 
ments were to be made, he found his affairs 
This state of things, with the previous unhap- 
py controversy with himself, and anger at the 
world, was ill calculated to gladden his nup- 
tials: but, besides these real evils, his mind 
was awed with gloomy presentiments, a sha- 
dow of some advancing misfortune darkened 
his spirit, and the ceremony was performed 
with sacrificial feelings, and those dark and 
chilling circumstances, which he has so touch- 
ingly described in the Dream : 

**T saw him stand 
Before an altar with a gentle bride ; 
Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
The starlight of his boyhood ;—as he stood 
Even at the altar, o’er his brow there came 
The selfsame aspect, and the quivering shock 


* Lord Byron was so much the agent of im- | That in the antique oratory shook 
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His bosom in its solitude ; and then— 

As in that hour—a moment o’er his face 

The tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced—and then it faded as it came, 

And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 

The faltering vows, but heard not his own 
words, 

And all things reeled around him: he could see 

Not that which was, nor that which should 
have been— 

But the old mansion and the accustom ’d hall, 

And the remembered chambers, and the place, 

The day, the hour, the sunshine and the 
shade, 

All things pertaining to that place and hour 

And her, who was his destiny, came back, 

And thrust themselves between him and the 
light 


“ This is very affectingly described; and his 


prose description bears testimony to its correct- | 


‘It had been predicted, by Mrs. Wil- 


ness 


liams, that twenty-seven was to be adangerous | 


ge for me. The fortune-telling witch was 
right; it was destined to prove so. I shall 


never forget the 2d of January, 1815; Lady 
Byron was the only unconcerned person pre- 
sent; Lady Noel, her mother, cried; I trem- 
bled like a leaf, made the wrong responses, 
and, after the ceremony, called her Miss Mil- 
banke. 

“* There is a singular history attached to 
the ring. The very day the match was con- 
cluded, a ring of my mother’s, that had been 
lost, was dug up by the gardener, at Newstead 
] thought it was sent on purpose for the wed- 
ding ; but my mother’s marriage had not been 
a fortunate one, and this ring was doomed to 
be the seal of an unhappier union still. 

“+ After the ordeal was over, we set off for 
a country seat of Sir Ralph's, (Lady B.'s 


father,) and I was surprised at the arrange- | 


ments for the journey, and somewhat out of 


humour, to find the lady's-maid stuck between | 


me and my bride. It was rather ‘oo early to 
assuiwe the husband; so I was forced to sub- 
mit, but it was not with a very good grace. | 
have been accused of saying, on getting into 
the carriage, that I had married Lady Byron 
out of spite, and because she had refused me 
twice. Though I was, for a moment, vexed 
at her prudery, or whatever you may choose 
to call it, if I had made so uncavalier, not to 
say brutal a speech, | am convinced Lady 
Byron would instantly have left the carriage 


to me and the maid. She had spirit enough | 


to have done so, and would properly have re- 
sented the affront. Our honeymoon was not 
all sunshine ; it had its clouds. 

“ ¢] was not so young when my father died, 
but that [ perfectly remember him, and had a 
very early horror of matrimony, from the sight 
of domestic broils: this feeling came over me 
very strongly at my wedding. Something 
whispered me that I was sealing my own death 
warrant. I am a great believer in presenti- 
ments: Socrates's demon was not a fiction; 
Monk Lewis had his monitor; and Napoleon, 
many warnings. At the last moment, I would 
have retreated, could | have done so; I called 


to mind a friend of mine, who had married a 
young, beautiful, and rich girl, and yet was 
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| miserable; he had strongly urged me against 
putting my neck in the same yoke.’ ” 
| His connubial mutuality, as Mr. Coleridge 
would say, was short lived. He separated 
from his wife—for what reason is, and most 
likely ever will be unknown—and determined 
to reside abroad. He set sail for Ostend on 
the 25th of April, 1816, and after visiting Wa- 
terloo, where he indulged in feelings which 
were only prompted, by a “ peevish ill will to 
wards England,” where all his woes had origi. 
nated from the bitter fountain of arrogant Self, 
he proceeded to Switzerland by the way of the 
| majestic Rhine. Of this tour, the third can 
of Childe Harold is a commemoration. Mun 
fred, and the Prisoner of Chillon, are the 
fruits of his sojourn in the land of lakes, and 
mists, and mountains 
* Of the first,” says Mr. Galt, “ it is unne 
cessary to say more ; but the following extrac: 
from the poet's travelling memorandum-book 
has been supposed to contain the germ of the 
tragedy: 
} “September 22, 1816.—Left Thunn in 
| boat, which carried us the length of the lake 
in three hours. The lake small, but the banks 
fine: rocks down to the water's edge. Land 
ed at Newhouse ; passed Interlachen ; enter 
ed upon a range of scenes beyond al! descrip 
tion or previous conception; passed a roel 
bearing an inscription—-two brothers, one 
murdered the other; just the place for it 
| After a variety of windings, came to an enor 
mous rock; arrived at the foot of the moun 
tain (the Jungfraw) glaciers; torrents—one o/ 
these nine hundred feet visible descent. Lodge 
at the curate’s; set out to see the valley 
Heard an avalanche fall like thunder! gla- 
| ciers: enormous storm comes on; thunder, 

and lightning, and hail, all in perfection, and 
| beautiful. The torrent is in shape, curving 
over the rock, like the tail of the white horse 
| streaming in the wind, just as might be con 
ceived would be that of the pale horse on 
which Death is mounted in the Apocalypse 
It is neither mist nor water, but a something 
between both; its immense height gives a 
wave, a curve—a spreading here, a condensa 
tion there—wonderful, indescribable! 

“ « September 23—Ascent of the Wingren, 
the dent d'argent shining like truth on on 
side ; on the other, the clouds rose from the 
opposite valley, curling up perpendicular pre- 
cipices, like the foam of the ocean of he! 
during a spring-tide. It was white and su! 
phury, and immeasurably deep in appearance 
The side we ascended was, of course, not of so 
precipitous a nature; but, on arriving at the 
‘ summit, we looked down on the other side 

upon a boiling sea of cloud, dashing against 
the crag on which we stood. Arrived at the 
Greenderwold, mounted and rode to the high 
er glacier; twilight, but distinct—very fine 
Glacier like a frozen hurricane; star-light 
beantiful;—the whole of the day was fine, and 
| in point of weather, as the day in which Para 
| dise was made. Passed whole woods of with- 
ered pines—all withered, trunks stripped anc 
| lifeless, done by a single winter.’ 
“Undoubtedly, in these brief and abrupt, 
, but masterly touches, hints for the scenery of 
Manfred may be discerned, but I can perceive 
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nothing in them which bears the least likeli- | 
hood to their — influenced the conception 
of that sublime work. 

“ There has always been, from the first pub- 
lication of Manfred, a strange misapprehension | 
with respect to it in the public mind. The 
whole poem has been misunderstood ; and the | 
odious supposition, that ascribes the fearful | 
mystery and remorse of the hero to a foul pas- | 
sion for his sister, is probably one of those 
coarse imaginations which have grown out of 
the calumnies and accusations heaped upon } 
the author. How can it have happened that 
none of the critics have noticed, that the story 
is derived from the human sacrifices supposed 
to have been in use among the stadents of the 
black art ? 

“ Manfred is represented as being actuated 
by an insatiable curiosity—a passion to know 
the forbidden secrets of the world. The scene 
pens with him at his midnight studies—his 
lamp is almost burnt out—and he has been 
searching for knowledge and has not found it, 
but only that 


‘Sorrow is knowledge. They who know the | 
most 

Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 
The tree of knowledge is not that of life 
Philosophy, and science, and the springs 

Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 

I have essayed, and in my mind there is 

A power to make these subject to itself.’ 


“He is engaged in calling spirits; and, as 
the incantation proceeds, they obey his bid- 
ding, and ask him what he wants? He replies, 
‘Forgetfulness.’ 

* FIRST SPIRIT. 
Of what—of whom—and why ? 


MANFRED 
Of that which is within me; reed it there— 
Ye know it, and [ cannot utter it 


SPIRIT. 
We ean but give thee that which we pos- 
sess | — 
Ask of us subjects, sovereignty, the power 
O'er earth, the whole or portion, or a sign 
Which shall control the elements, whereof 
We are the dominators. Each and all— 
These shall be thine. 
MANFRED 
Oblivion, self-oblivion— 
Can ye not wring from out the hidden realms 
Ye offer so profusely what I ask ’ 
SPIRIT. 
It is not in our essence, in our skill— 
But thou may'st die. 
MANFRED. 
Will death bestow it on me? 


SPIRIT. 
We are immortal, and do not forget. 
We are eternal; and to us the past 
Is, as the future, present.—Art thou answer'd? 


MANFRED. 

Ye mock me; but the power which brought 
ye here 

Hath made you mine.—Slaves! scoff not at 
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| finds, in the possession of the power, that 


| They tell him he is immortal, and what he 


| sequent interview with the Witch we gather 





my will; 
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The mind, the spirit, the Promethean spark, 

The lightning of my being is as bright, 

Pervading, and far-darting, as your own, 

And shall not yield to yours, though cooped 

, inclay. 

Answer, or I will teach you what [ am. 
SPIRIT. 5 

We answer as we answered. 

Is even in thine own words. 









Our reply 







MANFRED 


Why say ye so? 









SPIRIT. 
If, as thou say’st, thine essence be as ours, 
We have replied, in telling thee the thing 
Mortals cali death, hath nought to do with us 










MANFRED. 
I, then, have call’d you from your realms in 
vain.’ 

“ This impressive and original scene pre- 
pares the reader to wonder, why it is that 
Manfred is so desirous to drink of Lethe. He 
has acquired dominion over spirits, and he 













knowledge has only brought him sorrow 







suffers is as extinguishable as his own being; 
wh} should he desire forgetfulness? Has he 
not committed a great secret sin?—What is 
it?—He alludes to his sister; and in his sub- 








a dreadful meaning concerning her fate. Her 
blood has been shed—not by his hand, nor in 
punishinent—but in the shadow and occul- 
tations of some unutterable crime and mys- 
tery. 










She was like me in lineaments; her eyes, 
Iler hair, her features, all to the very tone 
Even of her voice, they said were like to 

mine, 
But soften’d all, and temper'd into beauty. 
She had the same lone thoughts and wander- 
ings, 
The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 
To comprehend the universe ; nor these 
Alone—but, with them, gentler powers than 
mine, 
Pity, and smiles, and tears, which | had not; 
And tenderness—but that I had for her; 
Humility—and that I never had. 
Her faults were mine—her virtues were her 
own. 
I loved her, and destroy ‘d her-—— 




















wircen 
With thy hand ’ 
MANFRED. 

Not with my hand, but heart—which broke her 

heart. 
It gazed on mine, and wither'd. [ have shed 
Blood, but not hers; and yet her blood was 

shed. 
I saw, and could not staunch it.’ 

“ There is in this little scene, perhaps, the 
deepest pathos ever expressed. But it is not 
of its beauty that I am treating ; my object in 
noticing it here is, that it may be considered 
in connexion with that where Manfred appears 
with his insatiate thirst of knowledge, and 
manacled with guilt. It indicates that his 
sister Astarte bad been self-sacrificed in the 
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pursuit of their magical knowledge. Human 
sacrifices were supposed to be among the ini- 
tiate propitiations of the demons that have 
their purposes in magic—as well as compacts 
signed with the blood of the self-sold. There 
was also a dark Egyptian art, of which the 
knowledge and the efficacy could only be ob- 


tained by the novitiate's procuring a voluntary | 


victim—the dearest object to himself, and to 
whom he also was the dearest ; and the prima- 
ty spring of Byron's tragedy lies, I conceive, 
in a sacrifice of that kind having been perform- 
ed, without obtaining that happiness which 
the votary expected would be found in the 
knowledge and power purchased at such a 
price. His sister was sacrificed in vain. The 
manner of the sacrifice is not divulged ; but it 
is darkly intimated to have been done amidst 
the perturbations of something horrible. 
* Night after night, for years, 

He hath pursued long vigils in this tower 
Without a witness. I have been within it— 
So have we all been oft times; but from it, 
Or its contents, it were impossible 
To draw conclusions absolute of aught 
His studies tend to. To be sure, there is 
One chamber where none enter—* 
Count Manfred was, as now, within his tower; 
llow occupied we know not—but with him, 
The sole companion of his wanderings 
And watchings—-her—-whom of all earthly 

things 
That lived, the only thing he seem’d to love.’ 


*“ With admirable taste, and in thrilling aug- 
mentation of the horror, the poet leaves the 
deed which was done in that unapproachable 
chamber undivulged, while we are darkly 
taught, that within it lie the relics, or the 
ashes, of the ‘one without a tomb.’ ”’ 

From Switzerland Byron went to Venice, 
and composed his fourth canto of Childe Ha- 
rold, Beppo, and the ode to the Queen of the 
Adriatic. The Lament of Tasso was written 
previously to his arrival at that city. Thence 


he removed to Ravenna, and here was formed | 


his intimacy with the Countess Guiccioli, 
who, having quarrelled with the old man, her 
husband, and being, by the sanction of the 
Pope's legate, about to be shut up in a con- 
vent for life, was smuggled by Lord Byron 
eut of the city. The Poet mixed in the 
plots of the Carbonari, and by intimation from 
the government removed to Pisa. Previous- 
ly, however, to the mention of this change 
of abode, Mr. Galt takes occasion to make 
the following very pertinent and perspicuous 
observations on the moral tendency of his 
hero. 

“T have never been able to understand why 
it has been so often supposed that Lord Byron 
was actuated in the composition of his differ- 
ent works by any other motive than enjoy- 
ment; perhaps no poet had ever less of an ul- 
terior purpose in his mind during the fits of 
inspiration (for the epithet may be applied 
correctly to him and to the moods in which he 
was accustomed to write) than this singular 
and impassioned man. Those who imagine 
that he had any intention to impair the rever- 
ence due to religion or to weaken the hinges 
ef moral action, give him credit for far more 
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design and prospective purpose than he pos. 
sessed. They could have known nothing of the 
man, the main defect of whose character, in 
relation to every thing, was in having too lit- 
tle of the element or principle of purpose. He 
was a thing of impulses, and to judge of what 
he either said or did, as the results of prede- 
termination, was not only to do the harshest 
injustice, but to show a total ignorance of his 
character. His whole fault, the darkest course 
of those flights and deviations from propriety 


| which have drawn upon him the severest ani- 


madversion, lay in the unbridled state of his 
impulses. He felt, but never reasoned. | 
am led to make these observations by noticing 
the ungracious, or more justly, the illiberal 
spirit in which the Prophecy of Dante, which 
was published with the Marino Faliero, bas 
been treated by the anonymous author of 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Lord 
Byron.” 

Mr. Galt has very ingeniously supposed 
that we have the impersonation of Byron him- 
self, in the character of Sardanapalus. He 
further argues on the probability of the poet's 
lady being the true Zarina, and, the Guiccioli 
being the Greek girl, and enthusiast Myrr- 
ha. This portion is done with much point 
and extreme neatness, saving that part only 
where he argues the similarity of the King of 
Assyria with Hamlet the Prince of Denmark 
How the biographer has contrived to confuse 
the respective identities of the two characters 
is to us surprising, for no two persons can be 
more distinct than Sardanapalus and the 
Northman, whose purposes of just vengeance 
must needs be enkindled by a communication 
from the world of spirits. Sardanapalus, who 
is a self-agent, with positive moral weakness, 
lends a willing ear to the glozing temptations 
of worldly sensuality, and falls the victim of a 
corrupted nature. Not so, however, with the 
youthful and the royal Dane: his is only a ne- 
gative weakness. His purposes are good, his 
perceptions of right and wrong are distinct, he 
is fully aware of the principles of moral recti- 





| tude, and, with the consciousness of honoura- 
| ble and regal birth, his mind is fraught with 


the full idea of the dignity of his individual 
station, and of those constituent qualities 
which form the integral of goodness. But 
this goodness is an abstract essence; a divi- 
nity removed far from his sphere of action, yet 
exercising an influence upon him—he gazes 
upon it in silent awe, he owns its excellence, 
its benignant powers, yet will not bend down 
a devoted worshipper, and pray for its interpo- 
sition on his behalf. He is a man of infirm 
purpose, and a vacillating creature. This 
character teaches a high lesson, if he be right- 
ly understood. Heaven expects us to do our 
duty upon earth—the performance must be 
positive and true—confiding faith is not suffi- 
cient—negative virtue is not sufficient—pro- 
crastinated execution is not sutlicient—the 
mere avoidance of evil is not sufficient: the 
agent must forward—forward—torward—nei- 
ther looking to the right nor to the left; and 
casting aside all the weaknesses of heart, must 
fulfil the behest of his mighty master—and 
vindicate his ways amongst the creatures of ~ 
this nether world. Al! German scholars must 
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remember the eloquent, highly poetical expla- 
nation of the mystery of Hamlet's existence, 
given by the glorious Giethe, in the pages of 
his Wilhelm Meister. We cannot forbear in- 
serting an extract from that fragment of vivid 


ind just criticism; and, in order to please the | 


general reader, we make it from Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle’s admirable translation of the Ger- 
man's most admirable novel. 

“*Figure to yourselves this youth,” cried 
‘he, ‘ this son of princes; conceive him vivid- 
“ly—bring his state before your eyes—and 


‘then observe him when he learns that his | 


“father’s spirit walks! Stand by him in the 
“terrors of the night, when the venerable 
“ghost itself appears before him. A _ horrid 
“ shudder passes over him; he speaks to the 
“mysterious form; he sees it beckon him; he 
“ follows it,and hears. The fearful accusation 
‘of his uncle rings in his ears; the summons 
‘to revenge; and the piercing, oft-repeated 
“ prayer, ‘ Remember me’ 

“* And when the ghost has vanished, acho is 
‘jt that stands before us? A young hero 
‘panting for vengeance? A prince by birth, 
‘rejoicing to be called to punish the usurper 
‘of hiscrown? No! Trouble and astonishment 
‘take hold of the solitary young man; he 
‘grows bitter against smiling villains; swears 
‘that he will not forget the spirit; and con- 

cludes with the expressive ejaculation 


“ The time is out of joint. O, cursed spite! 
“ That ever I was born to set it right ! 


‘*In these words, I imagine, will be found 
‘the key to Hamlet’s whole procedure. To 


“me it is clear, that Shakspeare meant, in the 
‘present case, to represent the effects of a 
‘great action laid upon a soul unfit for the 
‘perfurmance of it. In this view, the whole 
‘piece seems, to me, to be composed. An 
“oak tree is planted in a costly jar, which 
‘should have borne only pleasant flowers in 
“its bosom; the roots expand, the jar is shiver- 
‘ed! A lovely, pure, noble, and most moral 
nature, without the strength of nerve which 
‘forms a hero, sinks beneath a burden which 
“ it cannot bear, and must not cast away. All 
“duties are holy for him; the present is too 
‘hard. Impossibilities have been required of 
him; not in themselves impossibilities, but 
‘such for him. He winds, and turns, and tor- 
‘ments himself; he advances and recoils; is 
‘ever put in mind—ever puts himself in mind ; 
at last, does all but lose his purpose from his 
‘thoughts, yet still without recovering his 
‘peace of mind.’ ” 
Lord Byron next moved to Pisa, where he 
was joined by that illustrious Cockney, Leigh 
Hunt, who, with the assistance of the Peer, 


was to publish a monthly work, under the | 


title of the Liberal. This periodical was in- 
tended to act upon society much after the 
manner of the labours of the Encyclopedists— 
but Byron was not a Voltaire; and what was 
Leigh Hunt but the empty-headed and con- 
ceited poet of Cockaigne. That any resolu- 
tion was entertained of subverting religion, 
and introducing an ge of Reason, muddled 
and run mad, we can hardly believe—nay, we 
are altogether incredulous of the matter. Even 
were the host of philosophers, and meters of 
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persiflage, and proselytes of infidelity, to join 
together, for the purpose of counteracting re- 
ligious reverence in this country, they would 
never succeed. They did not succeed in 
| France, although they played sad havoc w.th 
men’s intellects,—-certain it is, that under 
| whatever denomination men may herd io- 
| gether, the spirit of devotion is innate in their 
breasts, and will eventua!ly defy the malice of 
the devil and of all his imps of darkness and 
ministrants upon earth. There is in the world, 
: a temple of universal religion, the foundation 
stone of which was laid by the hands cf the 
Mighty Architect, and which men, by ti 
assiduity and zeal, through some thousa 
years, have raised to the glorification of 1 
Maker of the Universe—a temple of stu 
dous and awful structure—of magniticen! 
portionment and unrivalled beauty. And -s 
this erection to be destroyed by the fingers 0! 
a puny set of infidels, even though guided by 
| the promptings and whisperings of the great 
Anarchist hiunself? The supposition is tarci- 
cal 

Mr. Galt’s notions, in respect to Byron's li- 
terary partnership with the man of Cockaigne 
are the true ones. flere they are, in the dio 
grapher's own words ; 

* Mr. Hunt in extennation of 
with which he has spoken on the subject, says 
that ‘ Lord Byron made no scruple of talking 
very freely of me and mine. It may, there- 
fore, be possible that Mr. Hunt had cause for 
his resentment, and to feel the humiliation o! 
being under obligations to a mean man; att 
same time Lord Byron, on his side, may 
experience have found equal reason to repeat 
of his connexion with Mr. Hunt. And :t is 
certain that each has sought to justify, ¢ 
to himself and to the world, the rupture 2 
copartnery which onght never to have been 
formed. But his Lordship’s conduct is 
ieast justifiable. He had allured Hunt to Italy 
with flattering hopes; he had a perfect know- 
ledge of his hampered circumstances, and he 
was thoroughly aware that, until their specu- 
lation became productive, he must support im 
To the extent of about five hundred pounds he 
did so; a trifle, considering the glittering 
ticipations of their scheme. 

“ Viewing their copartnery, however, as a 
mere commercial speculation, his Lordsuip s 
advance cou'd not be regarded as liberal, and 
no modification of the term munificence or pa- 
tronage could be applied to it. But unless he 


had harassed Hunt for the repayment of the 
money, which does not appear to have been 
the case, nor could he morally, perhaps even 
legally, have done so, that gentleman had 10 
cause to complain. The joint adventur 
a failure; and except a little repining on 
part of the one for the loss of his advance, » 
of grudging on that of the other for the waste 
of his time, no sharper feeling ought to sa 
| arisen between them. But vanity was 
gled with their golden dreams. Lord By 
mistook Hunt's political notoriety for |iter 
reputation, and Mr. Hunt thought it was a 
fine thing to be chum and partner with so re- 
nowned a Lord. After all, however, the worst 
which can be said of it is, that, formed in weak - 
ness, it could produce only vexation 
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* But the dissolution of the vapour with 
which both parties were so intoxicated, and 
which led to their quarrel, might have occa- 
sioned only amusement to the world, had it not 
left an ignoble stigma on the character of Lord 


Byron, and given cause to every admirer of his | 


genius to deplore, that he should have so for- 
gotten his dignity and fame 

“There is no disputing the fact, that his 
Lordship, in conceiving the plan of the Liberal, 
was actuated by sordid motives, and of the 
basest kind, inasmuch as it was intended that 
the popularity of the work should rest upon 
satire; or, in other words, on the ability to be 
displayed by it in the art of detraction. Being 
disappointed in his hopes of profit, he shuffled 
out of the concern as meanly as any higgler 
could have done who had found himself ina 
profitless business with a disreputable partner 
There is no disguising this unvarnished truth; 
and though his friends did well in getting the 
connexion ended as quickly as possible, they 
could not eradicate the original sin of the 
transactiot 


1, nor extinguish the consequences | 
, | was expelled the University. 


many of the gentlest qualities of humanity. 
He highly admired the endowments of Lord 
Byron, and in return was esteemed by hie 
Lordship; but even had there been neither 
sympathy nor friendship between them, his 
premature fate could not but have saddened 
Byron with no common sorrow. 

“Mr. Shelley was some years younger than 
his noble friend; he was the eldest son of Si: 
Timothy Shelley, Bart., of Castle Goring 
Sussex. At the age of thirteen he was sent 
to Eton, where he rarely mixed in the com- 
mon amusements of the other boys; but was 
of a shy, reserved disposition, fond of solitude 
and made few friends. He was not distin- 
guished for his proficiency in the regular stu- 
dies of the school; on the contrary, he ne 
giected them for German and Chemistry 
His abilities were superior, but deteriorated by 
eccentricity. At the age of sixteen he was 
sent to the University of Oxford, where he 


| soon distinguished himself by publishing a 


pamphlet, under the absurd and world defying 
title of The Vecessity of Atheism, for which he 


“ This event proved fatal to his prospects in 


| life; and the treatment he received from his 


which it of necessity entailed. Let me not, 
howev be misunderstood; my objection to | 
the conduct of Byron does not lie against the 
wish to turn his extraordinary talents to pro- 


fitable account, but to the mode in which he 
proposed to, and did, employ them. Whether 
Mr. Hunt was or was nota fit copartner for 
one of his Lordship’s rank and celebrity, I do 
not undertake to judge, but any individual 


was good enough for that vile prostitution of | 
his genius, to which, in an unguarded hour, he | 


submitted for money. Indeed, it would be 
doing injustice to compare the motives of Mr 
Hunt in the business with those by which Lord 
Byron was infatuated. He put nothing to ha- 
zard; happen what might, he could not be 
otherwise than a gainer; for if profit failed, it 
could not be denied that the ‘ foremost poet’ of 
all the age had discerned in him either the 
promise or the existence of merit, which he 
was desirous of associating with his own. This 
advantage Mr. Hunt did gain by the connex- 
ion ; oa it is his own fault that he cannot be 
recollected as the associate of Byron, but only 
as having attempted to deface his monument.” 

The freedom of expression contained in the 
preceding paragraph, has egregiously offended 
the sweet author of Rimini, and he has accord- 
ingly given the biographer a retaliating shevw- 
up, in his diurnal, the Tatler. Mr. Galt, how- 
ever, is a man of too much sense to mind the 
ravings of so thorough an idiot. 

The author next describes the Life and 
Death of Shelley ; and in the behaviour of his 
chief mourner is another argument in favour 
of our theory of Lord Byron. Here it is for 
the reader's satisfaction. 

“ That unfortunate gentleman (Mr. Shelley) 
was undoubtedly a man of genius—full of ideal 
beauty and enthusiasm. Rnd yet there was 
some defect in his understanding, by which he 
subjected himself to the accusation of atheism. 
In his dispositions he is represented to have 
been ever calm and amiable; and but for his 
metaphysical errors and reveries, and a singu- 
lar incapability of conceiving the existing 
state of things as it practically affects the na- 
ture and condition of man, to have possessed 








family was too harsh to win him from error 
His tather, however, in a short time relented 
and he was received home; but he took s 
little trouble to conciliate the esteem of his 
friends, that he found the house uncomforta- 
ble, and left it. He then went to London, 
where he eloped with a young lady to Gretna 
Green. Their united ages amounted to thir- 
ty-two; and the match being deemed unsuita- 
ble to his rank and prospects, it so exasperated 
his father, that he broke off all communication 
with him. 

“ After their marriage the young couple re- 
sided some time in Edinburgh. They then 
passed over to Ireland, which, being in a state 
of disturbance, Shelley took a part in politics, 
more reasonable than might have been expect- 
ed. He inculcated moderation. 

“ About this time he became devoted to the 
cultivation of his poetical talents; but his 
works were sullied with the erroneous induc- 
tions of an understanding which, inasmuch as 
he regarded all the existing world in the wrong, 
must be considered as having been either shat- 
tered or defective. 

*“ His rash marriage proved, of course, an 
unhappy one. After the birth of two children 
a separation, by mutual consent, took place 
and Mrs. Shelley committed suicide 

“He then married a daughter of Mr. God- 
win, the author of Caleb Williams, and they 
resided for some time at Great Marlow, in 
Buckinghamshire, much respected for their 
charity. In the mean time, his irreligious 
opinions had attracted public notice, and, in 
consequence of his unsatisfactory notions o! 
the Deity, his children, probably at the in- 
stance of his father, were taken from him by 
a decree of the Lord Chancellor: an event 
which, with increasing pecuniary embarrass 
ments, induced him to quit England, with the 
intention of never returning. 

“Being in Switzerland when Lord Byrov> 
after his domestic tribulations arrived at Ge 
neva, they became acquainted. He then 
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crossed the Alps, and again at Venice renewed 
iis friendship with his Lordship, he thence 
passed to Rome, where he resided some time; 
and after visiting Naples, fixed his permanent 
residence in Tuscany. His acquirements were 
constantly augmenting, and he was without 
question an accomplished person. He was, 
however, more of a metaphysician than a poet, 
though there are splendid specimens of pveti- 
eal thought in his works. Asa man, he was 
objected to only on account of his speculative 
opinions; for he possessed many amiable qua- 
lities, was just in his intentions, and generous 
to excess. 

“ When he had seen Mr. Hunt established 
in the Casa Lanfranchi with Lord Byron at 
Pisa, Mr. Shelley returned to Leghorn, for the 
purpose of taking a sea excursion; an amuse- 
ment to which he was much attached. Du- 
ring a violent storm the boat was swamped, 
and the party on board were all drowned 
Their bodies were, however, afterwards cast 
on shore; Mr. Shelley's was found near Via 


Regyio, and, being greatly decomposed, and | 
ioved, it was determined to re- | 


unfit to be re: 
duce the remains to ashes, that they might be 
carried toa place of sepulture. Accordingly 
preparations were made for the burning 
“Wood in abundance was found on the 
shore, consisting of old trees and the wreck of 
vessels: the spot itself was well suited for the 
ceremony. The magnificent bay of Spezia 
was on the right, and Leghorn on the left, at 
equal distances of about two-and-twenty miles 
The headlands project boldly far into the sea ; 
in front lie several islands, and behind dark 
forests and the cliffy Apennines. Nothing was 


omitted that could exalt and dignify the mourn- | 


ful rites with the associations of classic anti- 
quity : frankincense and wine were not forgot- 


ten. The weather was serene and beautiful, 
and the pacified ocean was silent, as the flame || 
Lord By- | 
but he should himself have | 
| and betraying great ignorance of human na- 


rose with extraordinary brightness 
ron was present; 
described the scene, and what he felt. 

“ These antique obsequies were undoubtedly 
affecting ; but the return of the mourners from 
the burning, is the most appalling orgia, with- 


out the horror of crime, of which I have ever | 


heard. When the duty was done, and the 


ashes collected, they dined and drank much | 


together, and bursting from the calm mastery 
with which they had repressed their feelings 
during the solemnity, gave way to frantic ex- 
ultation. They were all drunk; they sang, 
they shouted, and their barouche was driven 
like a whirlwind through the forest. I can 
conceive nothing descriptive of the demoniac 
revelry of that flight, but scraps of the dead 
man’s own song of Faust, Mephistophiles, and 
Ignis Fatuus, in alternate chorus. 


“The limits of the sphere of dream, 
The bounds of true and false are past ; 

Lead us on thou wand'ring Gleam: 
Lead us onward, far and fast, 

To the wide, the desert waste. 


But see how swift, advance and shift, 
Trees behind trees—row by row, 
Now clift by clift, rocks bend and lift, 

Their frowning foreheads as we go ; 





The giant-snouted crags, ho! ho! 
How they snort, and how they blow 


Honour her to whom honour is due, 

Old mother Baubo, honour to you 

An able sow with old Baubo upon her 

Is worthy of glory and worthy of honour 


The way is wide, the way is long, 
But what is that for a Bedlam throng ? 
Some on a ram, and some on a prong, 
| On poles and on broomaticks we flutter along 


Every trough will be boat enough, 

With a rag for a sail, we can sweep through 
the sky, 

Who flies not to-night, when means he to fly 


About this time the poet wrote the Two 
Foscari—Werner—The Deformed Sransjorm- 
ed,—and removed to Genoa. He then joined 


| the Greeks, and died at Missolonghi, April 1, 


Jo24, in the thirty-seventh year of his age 
Having done justice to Mr. Galt’s biography 
there remains the unpleasant task of censure 
The writer should not attempt the definition 
of metaphysical abstractions. Mr. Galt is a 
shrewd observer of human nature—a powerful 


| delineator of character—but not a hard think- 


er. Itis when he ventures into the stream of 
philosophy, that, not being an expert swimmer, 
he soon gets out of his depth and flounders 
wofully, as witness the following passage, too 
full of discursive imagery to lead to any intel 
ligible definition. 

“ fle was, undoubtedly, delicately susceptible 
of impressions from the beauties of mature. for 
he retained recollections of the scenes which 
interested his childish wonder, tresh and glow- 
ing, to his latest days; nor have there been 
wanting plausible theories to ascribe the for- 
mation of his poetical character to the contem- 
plation of those romantic scenes. But who- 
ever has attended to the influential causes of 
character, will reject such theories as shallow, 


ture. Genius of every kind belongs to some in- 
nate temperament; it does not necessarily im- 
ply a particular bent, because that may possi- 
bly be the effect of circumstances; but, without 
question, the peculiar quality is inborn, and 
particular to the individual. Ali hear and see 
much alike; but there is an undefinable though 
wide difference between the ear of the musi- 
cian, or the eye of the painter, compared with 
the hearing and seeing organs of ordinary 
men; and it is in something like that difference 
in which genius consists. Genius is, however, 


| an ingredient of mind more easily described by 


its effects than by its qualities. It is as the 
fragrance, independent of the freshness and 
complexion of the rose—as the light on the 
cloud—as the bloom on the cheek of beauty, of 
which the possessor is unconscious until the 
charm has been seen by its influence on others 
— it is the internal golden flame of the opal—a 
something which may be abstracted from the 
thing in which it appears, without changin 

the quality of its substance, its form, or its af 
finities. | am not, therefore, disposed to con- 
sider the idle and reckless childhood of Byron 
as unfavourable to the development of his ge- 
nius ; but, on the contrary, inclined to think, 
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that the indulgence of his mother, leaving him 
so much to the accidents of undisciplined im- 
pression, was calculated to cherish associations, 


which rendered them, in the maturity of his | 


powers, ingredients of spell that ruled his 
jnemory 
It is impossible from the above passage to 


arrive at any thing like an understanding of 


that best endowment of man which imparts to 
his mind— 


“ The vision and the faculty divine.” 


In the first place, Mr. Galt begs the ques- 

n when he as , that “there is a wide 
difference between the ear of the musician, or 
the eye of the painter, compared with the 
hearing and seeing organs of ordinary men 
This position we deny 
a painter, like Salvator Rosa, or Mr. Martin, 
or Sir Thomas Lawrence, or a sign-post dauber 
for hedge-houses of entertainment. The two 
former are remarkable tor ungovernable wild- 
ness of imagination ; the third for poetical fan- 
cy, exquisite taste, and the secret of giving 
transparency anc brilliancy to his colouring; 
the fourth for a thick pericranium, the hollow- 
ness of which has been tenanted by dismal and 
perpetual darkness. The fact is, two painters 
or two musicians may differ as widely asa sim- 
ple cypher does from any given quantity. 
There is. however, a close approximation be- 
tween the sons of genius. Mr. Galt seems to 
think that gen.us ts synonymous with poetical 
fancy—at least, such is the conclusion which 
we gather irom his own laboured comparison. 
But it may be simp!yv described as the commu- 
nicative intellect between God and man, the 
power of self-intuition; or, to use the words of 
one of the later philosophers of Greece, oz 
we pevomevcy ects Sere eee It is the 
primary mmagination, which is set forth in the 
following passage trom Mr. Coleridge's Bio- 
graphia Liticraria. We also give his defini- 
tion of fancy, that our readers may see how 
that philosophic poet describes the one and the 
other 

* The ivacis rion then I consider either as 
primary, or secondary. 
nation | hold to be the living Power and prime 
Agent of all human Perception, and as a repe- 
tition in the finite mind of the eternal act of 
creation in the infinite] am. The secondary 
I consider as an echo of the former, co-existing 
with the conscious will, yet still as identical 
with the primary in the Aind of its agency, 
and differing only in degree, and in the mode 
of its operation. It dissolves, diffuses, dissi- 
pates, in order to re-create; or where this pro- 
cess is rendered impossible, yet still at all 
events it struggles to idealize and to unify. It 
is essentially rita/, even as all objects (as ob- 
jects) are essentially fixed and dead. 

* Fasycy, on the contrary, has no other coun- 
ters to play with, but fixities and definites 
The Fancy is indeed no other than a mode of 
Memory emancipated from the order of time 
and space; and blended with, and moditied by 
that empirical phenomena of the will, which 
we express by the word cnoice. But equally 
with the ordinary memory it mast receive all 
its materials ready made from the law of asso- 
ciation.” 


» Cla Tr. 


Does the writer mean | 


The primary imacr- | 


The question is, had Byron that inappree. 
| able gift which we denominate genius? W; 
think, undoubtedly not. Was he the truly great 
and lofty poet which his admirers would make 
him’ By the same rule, we think not. This 
Mr. Galt himself unwittingly proves in the 
very next paragraph to the one which we have 
above quoted from his work. We say unwit 
tingly—for the admission is made circumstan 
tially—as the real state of the case is diametr 
cally opposed to the position so confident) 
made by the biographer. He says, 

“It is singular, and I am not aware it hos 
been before noticed, that, with all his tende: 
and impassioned apostrophes to beauty an 
love, Byron has in no instance, not even in the 
freest passages of Don Juan, associated either 
the one or the other with sensual images. The 
extravagance of Shakspeare's Juliet, when she 
speaks of Romeo being cut, after death, int 
stars, that all the world may be in love wit! 
night, is flame and ecstasy, compared to the 
icy metaphysical glitter of Byron's amorous a 
lusions. The verses beginning with 


‘She walks in beauty, like the light 
Of eastern climes, and starry skies, 


is a perfect example of what I have conceive: 
of his bodiless admiration of beauty, and ob- 
jectless enthusiasm of love. The sentiment it 
self is unquestionably in the highest mood ot 
the intellectual sense of beauty ; the simile is 
however, any thing but such an image as the 
beauty of woman would suggest. It is only 
the remembrance of some impression or imag! 
nation of the loveliness of a twilight, applied 
to an object that awakened the same abstract 
general idea of beauty. The faney which 
could conceive, in its passion, the charts of a 
female to be like the glow of the evening, or 
the general effect of the midnight stars, must 
have been enamoured of some beautiful ab- 
straction, rather than aught of flesh and blood 
Poets and lovers have compared the complex 
ion of their mistresses to the hues of the morn- 
ing or of the evening, and their eyes to the 
dew-drops and the stars; but it has no place 
in the feelings of man to think of female charms 
in the sense of admiration which the beauties 
of the morning or the evening awaken. It is 
to make the simile the principal. Perhaps 
however, it may be as well to defer the criti- 
cist to which this peculiar characteristic of 
Byron's amatory effusions give rise, until we 
shall come to estimate his general powers as a 
poet. There is upon the subject of love, n 
doubt, much beautiful composition throughout 
his works; but not one line in all the thov- 
sands which shows a sexual feeling of female 
attraction—all is vague and passionless, save 
in the delicious rhyme of the verse.” 

We candidly confess, that the passage is 
somewhat difficult of comprehension ; especial 
ly as we are aware of several facts involved 
the writings of Lord Byron. Mr. Galt says 
that the freest passages of Don Juan are not 
associated with sensual images. This bold as 
sertion surprises us, for we know to the con 


trary: and so did Mr. Southey, when, in his, 


reply to the noble Poet, he exclaimed, that 
‘he had never manufactured furniture for the 
brothel.” The “ bodiless admiration of beauty, 
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and objectiess enthusiasm of love,” is impossi- 
ble. Neither love nor admiration, nor yet en- 
thusiasm, are abstract qualities; they are inc:- 
pable of existence without an object. This 
amply proved in the very pages of Mr. Galt s 
biography, where the heroines and heroes of 
the Poet’s manufacture are traced to living be- 
ings with whom he had come in contact, and 
for whom he had entertained aversion or at- 
tachment. Besides, Mr. Galt in one place 
says, that his finest portions in the Graour, 
Bride of Abydus, Corsair, Don Juan, and, by 
common consent, in Childe Harold, are the ef- 
fect of the impressions made on his mind by 
the appearances of external nature, although in 
another he speaks of Byron being, for inteliec- 
tual power and creative originality, entitled to 
stand “ on the highest peak of the mountain 
Byron, moreover, was an individual in wh 
breast all the angry passions made their lair, 
whence they were wont to issue as occasion 
was afforded, and spread havoc around in their 
furious career. The author of his biography 
admits this in part, as witness the following 
passage :— 

“ Deep feelings of dissatisfaction and disap- 
pointment are far more obvious; they cons 
tute, indeed, the very spirit of his works, and a 
spirit of such qualities is the least of all likely 
to have arisen trom the contemplation of mag 
nificent nature, or to have been inspired by 
studying her storms or serenity; for 
faction and disappointment are the offspring of 
mora! experience, and have no natural associa- | 
tion with the forms of external things. The 
habit of associating morose sentiments with 
any particular kind of scenery, only shows that 
the sources of the sullenness arose in similar vi- 
sible circumstances. It is from these premises | 
would infer, that the seeds of Byron's misan- 
thropic tendencies were implanted during the 
‘sileht rages’ of his childhood, and that the ef- 
fect «f mountain scenery, which continued so 
strong upon him after he left Scotland, produc- 
ing the sentiments with which he has imbued 
his heroes in the wild circumstances in which 
he places them, was mere reminiscence and 
association. For although the sullen tone of 
his mind was not fully brought out until he 
wrote Childe Harold, it is yet evident from lis 
Hours of Idleness, that he was tuned to that 
key before he went abroad. The dark colour 
ing of his mind was plainly imbibed in a moun- | 
tainous region, from sombre heaths, and in the 
midst of rudeness and grandeur. He had no 
taste for more cheerful images, and there is 
neither rural objects nor villagery in the scenes 
he describes, but only loneness and the solem- 
nity of mountains.” 

It is not sufficient for a man to be gifted 
with the powers of energy of expression and 
liveliness of imagery only, to entitle him to 
the distinction of a lofty poet. The first of 
these qualities is shared in common with By- 
ron by many a voluble drunkard, who, as the | 
fumes of wine are eddying around his brains, 
will indulge his company with such energetic | 
expressions, and sledge-hammer wordsof abuse, 
as cannot easily be transcended. In the se- 
cond we think he is easily beaten by many an | 
Irish labourer and uninstructed savage. Mr. 
Galt’s high encomium on his pen, therefore, ' 


dissatis- 


e of Byron. 
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| loses its effective application, supposing that 
it is founded on fact. “ Doubts, indeed,” says 
the writer, “may be entertained, if in these 
| high qualities even Shakspeare himself was 
his superior.” Allowing, for argument’s sake, 
that Shakspeare were inferior, still even any 
moderate appreciator of that Poet's worth 
would confess, that the possession of the qua 
lities mentioned by the biographer, wer 
among the minor acknowledged pretensions of 
the Bard of Avon—the Aydesc weuelerous the 
myriad-minded man—an appellation of one of 


| the Patriarchs of Constantinople. Has Mr 


Galt forgotten the Venus and sidonis, and the 
Rape of Lucrece, of the immortal Shakspeare 
lu respect of energy of expression, what does 
he think of the following, among a hundred 
magnificent stanzas ? " P 


** Here with a cockatrice, dead-killing eve, 
He rouseth up himself, and makes a pause 
While she, the picture of pure piety, 
Like a white hind under the grype's sharp 
claws, 
Pleads in a wilderness, where are no laws 
To the rough beast, that knows no gentle 
right : . 
Nor aught obeys, but his foul appetite 


Look, when a black-faced cloud the world doth 
threat, 

In his dim 

hiding ; 
From earth’s dark womb some gentle gust doth 
ret, 

Which blows these pitchy vapours from 

their biding, 

Hindering their present fall by this dividing 
So his unhallow’d haste her words delays. 
And moody Pluto winks, while Orpheus 

plays 


mist the aspiring mountains 


Rare or Lucreci 


For liveliness of imagery, is there any thing 


in Byron that surpasses what follows, from th 
Venus ani! Adonis 


“ With this he breaketh from the sweet em 
brace 
Of those fair arms that held him to her 
heart, 
And homeward through the dark lawn 
apace 
how 
sky— 
So glides he through the night from Venus 


eye 


runs 


Look, a bright star shooteth from the 


Mr. Galt gives Lord Byron credit for “in 
tellectual power” and “ creative originality ; 
and on this account he says, “that Byron is 
entitled to stand on the highest peak of the 
mountain.” The latter of these attributes can, 
we think, be sufficiently contradicted by the 
Poet’s own admission, in kis letter on the oc 


| casion of the Pope controversy, where he is 


continually arguing upon the superiority of the 
perfection of art over the rudeness and imper 
fection of Nature! 

The secret of Byron's praise of Pope, ani 
his attempt against the superiority of Dryden, 
is simply that he felt his own weakness: he 
was sensible that he wanted high-soaring ita 
gination and the creating power. Feeling the 


sis: 
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galling sense of his own failure, he afterwards 
endeavoured to decry the dramatic art, and was 
hardy enough to impugn the divinity of Shak- 
speare. With such motives he contended that 
“the Poet is always ranked according to his 


execution, and not according to his branch of 


the art.’ Byron most certainly had a great 
command of forcible words, and has accurately 
described whatever came under his observa- 
tion. Thus the traveller over the field of Wa- 
terloo, and along the Rhine, and in Switzer- 
land. may literally take his Childe Haro/d asa 
guide book \ ve also know li 
his description of the Dying Gladiator, and 
other passages, how to enumerate, 
But it must be allowed, that the passions which 
inspired all his poetry, is hatred of the world— 
detestation of society—the loftiest idea of his 

Byron, for these reasons was not 
Accuracy in delineating outward 


ww to appreciite 


needless 


own merits 
The Poet. 


objects, is but a small matter in the mystery of 


poetry. However brilliant the painting, how- 


ever beautiful the objects, and lovely the per- 
sons, still some other requisites are wanting for 
the formation of a true poet. 
poetical painting must be governed bya higher 


feeling. If that feeling be dark, and prompted 
by human passion, it becomes grovelling, has 
a tendency to the earth, and the possessor is 
not entitled to a place ‘on the highest peak 
of the mountain.” If, however, the poet's 
thoughts mount upward to the skies; if he 
idealize on human perfection, cry down the 
baser passions of the soul, and rear into the 
fulness of maturity all those affections which 
bind man to man, and draw man’s thoughts to- 
wards a higher and better state of existence, 
then such an agent is fulfilling the duties of a 
true poet 

We cannot say that Byron was of this num- 
ber. We cannot even say that he gave his life 
and sou! unreservedly in devotion to poetry. 
This with him was not the business, but the 
amusement of life, or rather the instrument by 
which he attracted the eyes of all nations on 
his own person. His reward was extrinsic to 
his Art—it was popular applause; and the 
motives, therefore, that prompted his mea- 
sures, were unworthy and unhallowed. In his 
compositions, all seems artifice and constraint. 
His Selims, Giaours, Conrads, and Harolds, 
are not living, sentient, loving, affectionate 
human beings. They have no sympathies with 
the world—are full of combustible stuff, breath- 
ing flames of brimstone wrath—they are in- 
earnate devils. In their persons are embodied 
the various interpretations of the Poet's own 


mind. He was in a constant struggle with the | 


world, where he might have shone as “ a bright, 

articular star,"—he was conquered, and in 
his defeat manifested his own folly and weak- 
ness. Giethe would have taught him differ- 
ently, had the Bard of Newstead condescended 
to take lessons froma fellowcreature. The 


excellent Old Man of Weimar has laid down | 


the rule of life in the following significant 
words, which contain the true secret of exist- 
ence; they are translated by his friend, Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle :— 


«+ What shapoest thou here at the World? “Tis 
shapen long ago: 


The power of 


| every thing had 
‘ in spite of a profession too often obnoxious to 


The Cousins. 


he Maker shaped it and thought it were best 

even so 

Thy lot is appointed, go follow its hest ; 

Thy journey’s begun, thou must move and not 
rest; 

For sorrow and care cannotalter thy case, 

And running, not raging, will win thee the 
race.” - 

He who shall act according to this golden 
precept, will earn never-failing happiness for 
aselt. His life will be full of pleasure ; his 
end will be attended with blessings; and pos- 
terity shall make mention of his name, in the 
fervour of praise and veneration. The course 
of snch an existence has been well expressed 
by Borger, in his Book de Myticismo.—* Obvi- 
am it rationi sensus, iter ad animum monstrat, 
eam comitatur, ducit, sustentat, accipit qua 
illa tradit: atque hac utriusque conjunctione 
efficitur, ut, elisis nequitie stirpibus, recti ho- 
nestique semina animus mserantur unde per 
fecta virtus efflorescat. 


From Fricndship's Offering 
THE COUSINS. 
A COUNTRY TALE.—BY MISS MITFORD 

Towanrns the middle of the principal street 
in my native town of Cranley, stands, or did 
stand, for I speak of things that happened 
many years back, a very long fronted, very re- 
gular, very ugly brick house, whose large gra- 
velled court, flanked on each side by offices 
reaching to the street, was divided from the 
pavement by iron gates and palisades, and a 
row of Lombardy poplars, rearing their slen 
der columns so as to veil, without shading, 
mansion which evidently considered itse'f, an 
was considered by its neighbours, as holding 
the first rank inthe place. That man: on, in- 
disputably the best in the town, beloaged, of 
course. to the lawyer, and that lawyer was, a: 
may not unfrequently be found in small places 
one of the most eminent solicitors in the 
county. 

Richard Molesworth, the individual in ques- 
tion, was a person obscurely born and slenderly 
educated, who, by dint of prudence, industry, 
integrity, tact, and luck, had risen through the 
various gradations of writing clerk, managing 
clerk, and junior partner, to be himself the 
head of a great office, and a man of no small 
property or slight importance. Half of Cran- 
Jey belonged to him, for he had the passion for 
brick and mortar often observed amongst those 
who have acculated large fortunes in totally 
different pursuits, and liked nothing better 
than running up rows and terraces, repairing 
villas, and rebuilding farm houses. The bet- 
ter half of Cranley called him master, to say 
nothing of six or seven snug farms in the 
neighbourhood, of the goodly estate and manor 
of Hinton, famous for its preserves and fishe- 


led 


| ries, or of a command of floating capital which 
| borrowers, who came to him with good securi- 
| ties in their hands, found almost inexhaustible. 


In short, he was one of those men with whom 
rospered through life; and, 
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an anjust, because sweeping, prejudice, there 
was a pretty universal feeling amongst all who 
knew him that his prosperity was deserved. 
A kind temper, a moderate use of power and 
influence, a splendid hospitality, and that ju- 
dicious liberality which shows itself in small 
things as well asin great ones (for it is by two- 
yenny savings that men get an ill name), 
served to ensure his popalarity with high and 
v. Perhaps, even his tall, erect, portly 
re, his good humoured countenance, cheer- 


rv 


ful voice. and frank address, contributed some- 
thing to his reputation; his remarkable want 
if pretension or assumption of any sort cer- 
tainly did, and as certainly the absence of every 
ng striking, clever, or original, in his con- 
t That he must be a man of personal 
as well as of professional ability, no one tracing 





doubt; but, reversing the witty epigram on | 
ir wittiest monarch, he reserved his wisdom 
his actions, and whilst all that he did show- 
d the most : rable sense and judgment, he 





never said a word that rose above the level of 


rest common-place, vapid, inoffensive, 


So accomplished, both in what he was and 
n what he was not, our lawyer, a 
hie » write, had been for many years the 





hich w 
racle of the country gentleman, held all pub- 
ic not inconsistent with each other, 
vhich their patronage could bestow, and in 


the shape of stewardships, 
ies, managed half the landed estates in the 
lie was een admitted into Visiting 
atercourse, on a focting of equality very un- 
mmon in the aristotratie circles of country 
iety—a society which is, for the most part, 
ouite as exclusive as that of London, though 
inadiflerent way. For this he was well suited, 
jot merely by his own unaffected manners, 
iigh animal spirits, and nicety of tact, but by 
the circumstances of his domestic arrange- 
ments. After having been twice married, Mr. 
Molesworth found himsc"f, at nearly sixty, a 
second time a widower, 
His first wife had been a homely, frugal, 
managing woman. whose few hundred pounds 


unLY. 


and her saving habits had, at that period of 


his life, fur th. y were early united, conduced 
in their several Ways to enrich and benefit her 
equally thrifty but far more aspiring husband. 
She never had a child; and, after doing him 
all possible good in her lifetime, was so kind 
as to die just as his interest and his ambition 
required more liberal housekeeping and higher 
connexion, each of which, as he well knew, 
would repay its cost. For connexion accord- 
agly he married, choosing the elegant though 
portionless sister of a poor baronet, by whom 
he had two daughters, at intervals of seven 
years; the eldest being just of sufficient age 


the time of 


The Cousins. 


s progress through life could for a moment 


trusts, and agen- | 


to succeed her mother as mistress of the fami- | 


ly, when she had the irreparable misfortune to 
lose the earliest, the tenderest, and the most 
inestimable friend that a young woman can 
have. Very precious was the memory of her 
dear mother to Agnes Molesworth! Although 
six years had passed between her death and 
the period at which our little story begins, the 
affectionate daughter had never ceased to la- 
ment her loss. 





| dicate. 
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It was to his charming daughters that Mr 
Molesworth’s pleasant house owed its chief at- 
traction. Conscious of his own deficient edu- 
cgtion, no pains or money had been spared in 
accomplishing them to the utmost height of 
fashion ‘ 

The least accomplished was, however, as 
not unfrequently happens, by far the most 
striking: and many a high-born and wealthy 
client, disposed to put hunself’ thoroughly at 
ease at his solicitor’s table, and not at al! 
shaken in his purpose by the sight of the 
pretty Jessy,—a short, light, airy girl, with a 
bright sparkling countenance, all lilies and 
roses, and dimples and smiles, sitting, exqui- 
sitely dressed, in an elegant morning room 
with her guitar in her lap, her harp at her 
side, and her drawing table before her,—has 
suddenly felt himself awed into his best and 
most respectful breeding, when introduced to 
her retiring but self-possessed elder sister. 
drest with an almost matronly simplicity, and 
evidently full not of her own airs and graces 
but of the modest and serious courtesy which 
beseemed her station as the youthful mistress 
of the house. 

Dignity, a mild and gentle but still a most 
striking dignity, was the prime characteristic 
of Agnes Molesworth in Jook and in mind 
Her beauty was the beauty of sculpture, as 
contradistinguished from that of painting; de- 
pending mainly on form and expression, and 
little on colour. There could hardly be a 
stronger contrast than existed between the 
marble purity of her finely-grained complexion 
the softness of her deep grey eye, the calm 
composure of her exquisitely moulded features 
and the rosy cheeks, the brilliant glances, and 
the playful animation of Jessy. In a word, 
Jessy was a pretty girl, and Agnes was a 
beautiful woman. Of these several facts both 
sisters were of course perfectly aware ; 
because every body told her so, and she must 
have been deaf to have escaped the know- 
ledge ; Agries, from soine process equally cer 
tain, but less direct; for few would have ven- 
tured to take the liberty of addressing a per 
sonal compliment to one evidently too proud 
to find pleasure in any thing so nearly resem 
bling flattery as praise. 

Few, excepting her Jooking-glass and her 
father, had ever told Agnes that she was hand- 
some, and yet she was as conscious of her sur- 
passing beauty as Jessy of her sparkling pret- 
tiness; and, perhaps, as a mere question of 
appearance and becomingness, there might 
have been as much coquetry in the severe sim- 
plicity of attire and of manner which distin- 
guished one sister, as in the elaborate adorn- 
ment and innocent showing-off of the other 
There was, however, between them exactly 
such a real and internal difference of taste and 
of character as the outward show served to in- 
Both were true, gentle, good, and 
kind; but the elder was as much loftier in 
mind as in stature, was full of high pursuit and 
noble purpose; had abandoned drawing, from 
feeling herself dissatisfied with her own per- 
formances, as compared with the works of real 
artists; reserved her musical talent entirely 
fur her domestic circle, because she put too 
much of soul into that delicious art to make 


Jessy 
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it a mere amusement; and was only saved 
from becoming a poetess, by her almost exclu- 
sive devotion to the very great in poetry—to 


| 


The Cousins. 


ended, the provoked father sought his daugi). 


| ters, who, happily unconscious of all that hag 


Wordsworth, to Milton, and to Shakspeare. | 
These tastes she very wisely kept to herself; | 


but they gave a higher and firmer tone to her 
character and manners; and more than one 
peer, when seated at Mr. Molesworth’'s hos- 
pitable table, has thought within himself how 
well his beautiful daughter would become a 
coronet. 

Marriage, however, seemed little in her 
thougitts. 
father had pressed on her the brilliant estab- 
lishments that had offered—but her sweet 
questions, “ Are you tired of me? Do you wish 
me away?" had always gone straight to his 
heart, and had put aside for the moment the 
ambition of his nature even for this his favour- 
ite child 

Of Jessy, with all her youthful attraction, 
he had always been less proud, perhaps less 
fond. Besides, her destiny he had. long in his 
own mind considered as decided. Charles 
Woodford, a poor relation, brought up by his 
kindness, and recently returned into his family 
from a great office in London, was the person 
on whom he had long ago fixed for the husband 
of his youngest daughter, and for the immedi- 
ate partner and eventual successor to his great 
and flourishing business :—a choice that seem- 


Once or twice, indeed, her kind | 





ed fully justified by the excellent conduct and | 


remarkable talents of his orphan cousin, and 
by the apparently good understanding and mu- 
tual affection that subsisted between the young 
people. 

his arrangement was the more agreeable 
to him, as, providing munificently for Jessy, it 
allowed him the privilege of making, as in 
lawyer-phrase he used to boast, “an elder 


son” of Agnes, who would, by this marriage of | 


her younger sister, become one of the richest 
heiresses of the county. He had even, in his 


own mind, elected her future spouse, in the | 
person of a young baronet who had lately been 


much at the house, and in tavour of whose ex- 
pected addresses (for the proposal had not yet 
been made—the gentleman had gone no far- 
ther than attentions) he had determined to 
exert the paternal authority waich had so long 
lain dormant. 

But in the affairs of love, as of all others, 
man is born to disappointments. “ L’homme 
propose, «t Dieu dispose,” is never truer than 
in the great matter of matrimony. So found 


poor Mr. Molesworth, who—Jessy having ar- | 
| oh, father !” 


rived at the age of eighteen, and Charles at 
that of two-and-twenty,—offered his pretty 
daughter and the lucrative partnership to his 
pennyless relation, and was petrified with as- 
tonishment and indignation to find the con- 
nexion very respectfully, but very firmly de- 
clined. The young man was very much dis- 
tressed and agitated; “‘he had the highest 
respect for Miss Jessy; but he could not 
marry her—he loved another: And then be 
poured forth a confidence as unexpected as it 
was undesired by his incensed patron, who left 
him in undiminished wrath and increased per- 
plexity. 

This interview had taken place immediately 
after breakiast; and when the conference was 





occurred, were amusing themselves in thei 
splendid conservatory—a scene always as be 
coming as it is agreeable to youth and beauty 
Jessy was flitting about like a butterfly amongs 
the fragrant orange trees and the bright ger: 


| niums; Agnes standing under a superb fuse'; 


that hung over a large marble basin, her for; 
and attitude, her white dress, and the classic: 
arrangement of her dark hair, giving her t! 


| look of some nymph or natad, a rare relic o: 


Grecian art. Jessy was prattling gaily, as 
she wandered about, of a concert which the, 
had attended the evening before at the count; 
town 

“ ] hate concerts!" said the pretty little flir 
« To sit bolt upright on a hard bench for fou; 
hours, between the same four people, withou 
the possibility of moving, or of speaking to ar 
body, or of any body's getting to us! Oh! ho 
tiresome it is!” 

“] saw Sir Edmund trying to slide throug) 
the crowd to reach you,’ said Agnes a litt! 
archly: ‘his presente would, perhaps, hay 
mitigated the evil. But the barricade was t 
complete; he was forced to retreat, withou! 
accomplishing his object.” 

“ Yes, L assure you, he thought it very tir 
some; he toid me so when we were comin: 
out. And then the music!” pursued Jess; 
“the noise that they call music! Sir Edmund 
says that he likes no musie except my guitar 
or a flute on the water, and | like none ex- 


| cept your playing om the organ, and singing 
Handel on a Sunday evening, or Charles 


Woodford’s reading Milton and bits of Ham 
let.”’ 

“Do you call that music *” asked Agnes 
laughing. ‘And yet,’ continued she, ‘it 
most truly so, with his rich Pasta-like voic 
and his fine sense of sound; and to you, wh 
do not greatly love poetry for its own sake, it 
is doubtless a pleasure much resembling © 
kind that of hearing the most thrilling of ic 
lodies on the noblest of jastruinents, myse!! 
have felt such a gratification in hearing ths: 
voice recite the verses of or of Sop! 
cles in the original Greek. Charles Woo. 
ford’s reading is music.” , 


“ft isa music which Youate heither of you 


| likely to hear again,” interrupted Mr. Mole: 


worth, advancing suddenly towards them ; * for 
he has been ungrateful, and I have discarde: 
him.” 

Agnes stood as if petrified: “ Ungrateful 


“You can’t have disearded him, to be sure 
papa,” said Jessy, always good natured ; * pox 
Charles! what can he have done?” 

“ Refused your hand, child,” said the angry 
parent; “ refused to be my partner and son-in- 
law, and fallen in love with another lady 
What have you to say for him now ?” 

“ Why, really, papa,” replied Jessy, “I'm 
much more obliged to him for refusing my 
hand than to you for offering it. I like Charles 
very well for a cousin, but I should not like 
such a husband at all; so that if this refusal 
be the worst that has happened, there's im 
great harm done.” And off the gipsey ran. 
declaring that “ she must put on her habit, for 
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she had promised to ride with Sir Edmund 
and his sister, and expected them every mi- 
nute.” 

The father and his favourite daughter re- 
mained in the conservatory. 

“ That heart is untouched, however,” said 
Mr. Molesworth, looking after her with a smile 

“Untouched by Charles Woodford, undoubt- 
edly,” replied Agnes, “but has he really re- 
fused my sister: 

« Absolutely.” 

* And does he love another?” 

“ He says so, and I believe him. 

“]s he loved again?” 

“That he did not say 

“ Did he tell you the name of the lady 

‘Yes 

“Do you know her? 

Yes 
‘Isshe worthy of him?” 

‘Most worthy.” 

“ Has he any hope of gaining her affections ? 
Oh! he must! he must! What woman could 
refuse him?" 

“He is determined not to try. The lady 
whom he loves is above him in every way ; 
and much as he has counteracted my wishes, 
it is an honourable part of Charles Woodford’s 
conduct, that he intends to leave his affection 
unsuspected by its object.’ 


Here ensued a short pause in the dialogue, | 


during which Agnes appeared trying to occupy 
herself with collecting the blossoms of a Cape 
jessamine and watering a favourite geranium ; 
but it would not do: the subject was at her 
heart, and she could not force her mind to in- 
different occupations. She returned to her 
father, who had been anxiously watching her 
motions and the varying expression of her 
countenance, and resumed the conversation 
“Father! perhaps it is hardly maidenly to 
avow so much, but although you have never 
in set words told me your intentions, I have 
yet seen and known, I can hardly tell how, all 
that your tor kind partiality towards me has 
designed for your children. You have mis- 
taken me, dearest father, doubly mistaken me ; 
first, in thinking me fit to fill a splendid place 
in society; next, in ‘magining that I desired 
such splendou>. Yea meant to give Jessy and 
the lucrative partwership to Charles Woodford, 
and designed me and your large possessions to 
our wealthy and titled neighbour. And with 
some little change of persons these arrange- 
ments may still for the most part hold good 
Sir Edmund may still be your son-in-law and 
your heir, for he loves Jessy, and Jessy loves 
him. Charles Woodford may still be your 
partner aud your adopted son, for nothing has 
chanced that need diminish your affection or 
his merit. Marry him to the woman he loves 
She must be ambitious indeed, if she be not 
content with such a destiny. And let me live 
on with you, dear father, single and unwedded, 
with no thought but to contribute to your com- 
fort, to cheer and brighten your declining 
years. Do not let your too great fondness for 
me stand in the way of their happiness! Make 
me not so odious to them and to myself, dear 
father! Let me live alwayé with you, and for 
you—always your own poor Agnes!” And, 
blushing at the earnéstness wit 


which she 
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| had spoken, she bent her head over the marble 


basin, whose waters reflected the fair image, 
as if she had really been the Grecian statue to 
which, whilst he listened, her fond father's 
fancy had compared her: “ Let me live single 
with you, and marry Charles to the woman 
whom he loves.” f 

‘“ Have you heard the name of the lady in 
question? Have you formed any guess who 
she may be?” 

“ Not the slightest. 
you said that she was a stranger to me. 
I ever seen her?” 

“You may see her—at least you may see 
her reflection in the water, at this very mo 
ment; for he has had the infinite presumption 
the admirable good taste, to fall in iove with 
his cousin Agnes!" 

“ Father!” 

“ And now, mine own sweetest! do you still 
wish to live single with me?” 

“ Oh, father! father!” 

“Or do you desire that I should marry 
Charles to the woman of his heart’ 

“ Father! dear father!” 

“ Choose, my Agnes! It shall be as you com- 
mand. Speak freely. Do not cling so around 
me, but speak |” 

“Oh, my dear father! Cannot we all! 
live together? I cannot leave you. But poor 
Charles—surely, father, we may all live toge- 
ther!” 

And so it was settled; anda very few months 
proved that love had contrived better for Mr 
Molesworth than he had done for himself. 
Jessy, with her prettiness and her title, and 
her fopperies, was the very thing to be vain of 
—the very thing to visit for a day ;—but Agnes, 
and the cousin whose noble character and 
splendid talents so well deserved her, made 
the pride and the happiness of his home. 


I imagined from what 
Have 


From Friendship's Offering. 
EVENING HOURS 
BY JOHN MALCOLM. 
Oxcr more a welcome to the woods, 
And wandering streams that glide along 


The soft and sylvan solitudes, 
Now voiced with summer's song— 


The odours wakening into birth, 
The dreamy lull that fills the calm, 
The dewy freshness of the earth, 
And evening breathing balm. 


Lo, brightening in her smiles serene, 
The landscape in the distance lies, 

Soft as hope's fairy-pictured scene, 
When steeped in memory’s dyes 


Sweet eve! the golden sunsets gone 
Around thy dying beauty throng, 
And voices from the green earth flown 

Are mingling with thy song. 


Thy hues the cloud-wove glories wear 
All gorgeous in the west they gleam, 
As childhood’s air-built fabrics fair, 
But floating as its dream 
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And mantling vale and mountain high, 
Thy lingering radiance o'er the waves, 
Smiles a bright promise from the sky, 
O’er half-forgotten graves. 
‘Tis sweet to list thy far farewells, 
The mystic murmurs of the wood, 
The dying voice of vesper bells, 
The mountain's falling flood ; 
The wild bird’s chorus on the moor, 
The hum of home-returning bee, 
The sea-fowl's wail upon the shore, 
An echo of the sea ; 
To sit amid the garden bowers, 
And mark thy glory’s lessening line ; 
While kindling stars and closing flowers 
Attend thy calm decline ; 

And with the loved one of the heart, 
Adown the path of parted years,) 
To watch thy last pale splendours part, 

in silence and in tears. 


_—— 
From Friendship's Offering. 
SONNET, FROM CAMOENS. 


BY THE REV J. P. Woub 


* O cysne quando sente sei chegada.” 


Tue dying swan, who feels that now no more 


The western sun, that sinks with golden gleam 


Beneath the blue and level tide serene, 
To him shall gladness, light, and life restore, 
Lifts up his voice along the lonely shore 


To mourn each favourite haunt and islet green; 
While strains, than al! the past that sweeter 


seem, 
His lost delights and ebbing life deplore : 


Thus,—from my love since deepening sorrows 


spring, 
And, Lady! wake in thee but rigours new,— 
O'er life's fair joys my heart yet lingering, 


Though near and sad my coming fate | view, 


In tones of softer harmony I| sing 
Thy broken faith, and my affection true. 


——— 


From Friendship's Offering. 
MEMENTO. 


My Son, be this thy simple plan: 

Serve God, and love thy brother man ; 
Forget not, in temptation’s hour, 

That Sin lends Sorrow double power ; 
Count life a stage upon thy way, 

And follow Conscience, come what may : 
Alike with heaven and earth sincere, 
With hand, and brow, and bosom clear, 


“ Fear God—and know no other fear.” P. 


— 
From Friendship's Offering. 
A TALE OF A MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


[ sat in a village church-yard, 

One day when work was done ; 
And many a green and lowly grave 
Looked bright in the setting sun ; 


| 


Sonnet. —Memento.—.2 Tule of a Mother’s Grave. 


And distant cottages peeped through 
The branches of the church-yard yew. 


I sat among the sleepers, 
(Sleep any like the dead ’) 

Thinking how soon I might be called 
To rest in such a bed ; 

With wild flowers o'er me growing gay, 


' And children laughing at their play. 











‘Twas thus that I sat musing 
In the quiet eventide, 

When a sudden sound of chariot wheels 
Came from the hamlet side : 

[ paused—but had not long to wait, 

They stopped close by the church-yard gate 


And forth stepped from the chariot 
A man in middle life, 

With something in his air that told 
Of travel, toll, and strife ; 

And a gleam of passion in his eye 

That spoke him not yet fit to die 


And there came with the stranger 
The sexton old and bowed, 

A meek old man whose locks were whit: 
As is a summer cloud ; 

They were acrown of light to him 

And sanctified his visage dim 


Toa grave bound o'er with osier 
And unmarked by a stone, 
He led the traveller, like a child 
That fears to walk alone 
“ The grave your honour wished to see 
Is lying at your feet”—said he. 


“ God rest thy soul, poor Ellen! 
And with a faltering hand 

The old man plucked a weed that grew 
From out the osier-band; 

And he who in the chariot came 

Fell on his knees and did the same. 


* Poor Ellen!” said the sexton, 
“ The parish laid ber here, 
We little thought that one like you 
Would gveates grave a tear. 
It may be that some time or other 
She was your servant ?”—* No—ay Morice: 


“ My Mother!”—and the strang er 
With these words bowed his aead, 
And wept aloud upon the turf, 
And called upon the dead: 
The Sexton quietly withdrew. 
But I was hidden by the yew, 


And heard the words ['ll tell ye true 


*“ Would thou wert back, my Mother’ 
For I never knew thy worth, 

Till | had wandered far and long 
Upon this weary earth— 

Till { had lived full half my span, 

And grown a melancholy man! 


“ | thought thee harsh and wayward, 
Too often when a boy ; 
Alas, | never knew how smal! 
Thy share of earthly joy ! 
The pangs and fears that wrung thy breast, 
When | was safely laid to rest. 


“ Our fare was hard and scanty, 
And I with murmurs ate, 
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Whilst thou, though born to riches vast, 
in hunger silent sate ;— 

it was thy hand that earned our crust, 

{nd now—that blessed hand is dust! 


‘{am grown rich, my Mother, 
| have done deeds of fame, 
{nd thought to make thee now forget 
My boyhood’s blight and shame : 
Icome—and spoils of land and sea 
Can only deck a Grave for thee! 


‘ Yes—I will build with marble, 
And gild with gold thy tomb; 

But wert thou in that lowly cot 
Amongst the wall-tlowers’ bloom,— 

he very cot I once disdained— 

How much of heaven on earth were gained ! 


| thought thee cold, my Mother, 
Till other love I won, 
And then I found that all, to thine, 
Was starlight to the sun 
If o'er it passed a cloud of blame, | 
Its inner glory beamed the same 


| 

I have been at the revel 

In lordly halls at night, | 

And lovely eyes have on me shone | 

With youthful, flashing light | 
But unto memory more divine 

Those pale, meek, weeping ones of thine 


‘Would thou wert back, my Mother ' 
My youth was vain and w 

But | would kneel before thee now, 
A greyhaired, lowly child, 

That from its spirit shakes the dust, 

And only longs to love and trust 


And far more said the weeper 
And beat his breast the whiil 
Confessing to the ear of heaven 
His early course of guile ; 
Until | deemed it wrong to stay, 
And from the church-yard took my way 


Q thou! that mayst be reading 
This mournful tale of mine, 
If yet thou hast a mother's heart 
To bea guid » to thine,— 
Cherish her—|: st too late ‘o save. 
Thou weep in maa s Or her grave 


— 





From Friendship's Offering 
THE STOLEN SHEEP 


AN IRISH SKETCH 


By the Author of “ Tales of the O'Hara 
Family.” 

Tue faults of the lower orders of the Irish are 
sufficiently well known; perhaps their virtues 
have not been proportionately observed, or re- 
corded for observation. At all events, it is 
but justice to them, and it cannot conflict with 
any established policy, or do any one harm, to | 
exhibit them in a favourable light to their Bri- 
tish fellow-subjects, as often as strict iruth 
will permit. In this view the following story | 
is written—the following facts, indeed ; for we 
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have a newspaper report before us, which shall 
be very slightly departed from, while we make 
our copy of it. 

The Irish plague, called typhus fever, raged 
ift its terrors. In almost every third cabin 
there was a corpse daily. In every one, with- 
out an exception, there was what had made 
the corpse—hunger. It need not be added 
that there was poverty, too. The poor could 
not bury their dead. From mixed motives of 
self-protection, terror, and benevolence, those 
in easier circumstances exerted themselves to 
administer relief, in different ways. Money 
was subscribed—(then came England's munifi- 
cent donation—God prosper her for it 
wholesome food, or food as wholesome as a 
bad season permitted, was provided; and men 
of respectability, bracing their minds to avert 
the danger that threatened themselves, by 


} 


voldly facing it, entered the infected house 


| where death reigned almost alone, and took 


measures to cleanse and purify the close-erib- 
bed air, and the rough, bare walls. Before 
proceeding to our story, Jet us be permitted tc 
mention some general marks of Irish virtue, 
which, under those circumstances, we person- 
ally noticed. In poverty, in abject misery, and 
at a short and fearful notice, the poor man 
died like a Christian. He gave vent to none 
of the poor man’s complaints or invectives 
against the rich man who had neglected him, 
or who, he might have supposed, had done so, 
till it was too late. Except for a glance,—and, 
doubtless, a little inward pang while he glanced 
—at the starving, and perhaps infected wife, 
or child, or old parent as helpless as the child, 

-he blessed God, and died. The appearance 
of a comforter at his wretched bed-side, even 
when he knew comfort to be useless, made his 
heart grateful, and his spasmed lips eloquent 
in thanks. In cases of indescribable misery— 
some members of his family lying lifeless be- 
fore his eyes, or else some dying,—stretched 
upon damp and unclean straw, on an earthen 
floor, without cordial for his lips, or potatoes 
to point out to a crying infant,—often we have 
heard him whisper to himself, (and to another 
who heard him!) “ The Lord giveth and the 
Lord taketh away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” Such men need not always make bad 
neighbours. 

In the early progress of the fever, before 
the more affluent roused themselves to avert 
its career, let us cross the threshold of an in- 
dividual peasant. His young wife lies dead ; 
his second child is dying at her side; he has 
just sunk into a corner himself, under the first 
stun of disease, long resisted. The only per- 
sons of his family who have escaped contagion, 
and are likely to escape it, are his old father, 
who sits weeping feebly upon the hob, and his 
first-born, a boy of three or four years, who, 
standing between the old man’s knees, cries 
also for food. 

We visit the young peasant’s abode some 
time after. He has not sunk under “ the sick- 
ness.” He is fast regaining his strength, even 
without proper nourishment; he can creep out 
of doors, and sit in the sun. But, in the ex- 
pression of his sallow and emaciated face, 
there is no joy for his escape from the grave, 
as he sits there alone, silent and brooding 
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His father, and his surviving child, are still ; 


hungry—more hungry, indeed, and more help- 
less than ever; for the neighbours who had 
relieved the family with a potato and a mug 


of sour milk, are now stricken down them- | 


selves, and want assistance to a much greater 
extent than they can give it. 

“] wish Mr. Evans was in the place,” cogi- 
tated Michaul Carroll; “a body could spake 


forn’ent him, and not spake for nothin’, for all | 


that he’s an Englishman; and I don't like the 
thoughts o’ goin’ up to the house to the stew- 
ard’s face—it wouldn't turn kind to a body. 
May be he'd soon come home to us, the mas- 
ther himself.” 

Anether fortnight elapsed. Michaul’s hope 
proved vain. Mr. Evans was still in London ; 
though a regular resident on his small Irish 
estate, since it had come into his possession, 
business unfortunately—and he would have 
said so himself—now kept him an unusually 
long time absent. Thus disappointed, Michaul 
overcame his repugnance to appear before the 
“hard” steward. He only asked for work, 
however. There was none to be had. He 
turned his slow and still feeble foot into the 
adjacent town. 
took up his place among a crowd of other 
claimants for agricultural employment, shoul- 
dering a spade, as did each of his companions. 


Many farmers came to the well known “ stan- | 


nin,” and hired men at his right and at his 
left, but no one addressed Michaul. Once or 
twice, indeed, touched perhaps by his sidelong 
looks of beseeching misery, a farmer stopt 
moment before him, and glanced over his 
figure; but his worn and almost shaking limbs 
giving little promise of present vigour in the 


working field, worldly prudence soon conquer- | 
ed the humane feeling which started up to- | 


wards him in the man’s heart, and, with a 
choking in his throat, poor Michau!l saw the 
arbiter of his fate pass on. 


He walked homeward, without having broken | 


his fast that day. “Bud musha, what's the 
harm o’ that,” he said to himself; “ only here's 
the ould father, an’ her pet boy, the weenock, 
without a pyatee either. Well, asthore, if they 


can’t have the pyatees, they must have betther | 


food—that's all;—ay—-" he muttered, clench- 


ing his hands at his sides, and imprecating 


fearfully in Irish—“ an’ so they must.” 

He left his house again, and walked a good 
way to beg a few potatoes. He did not come 
back quite empty handed. 
child had a meal. He ate but a few himself; 
and when he was about to lie down in his cor- 
ner for the night, he said to the old man, 
across the room—*“ Don't be a-crying to-night, 
father—you and the child, there; bud sleep 
well, and ye'll have the good break’ast afore ye 
in the mornin’.” 

“ The good break’ast, ma-bauchal?* a-then, 
an’ where ‘ill id come from?” 

“ A body promised it to me, father.” 

“ dvich! Michaul, an’ sure it’s fun you're 
making of us, now, atany rate. Bud, the good 
night, a chorra,t an’ my blessin’ on your head, 
Michaul; an’ if we keep trust in the good God, 
an’ ax his blessin’, too, mornin’ an’ evenin’ get- 


+ Term of endearment. 





It was market-day, and he | 


| Carroll, — 
| his circumstances, toy 3 
1 


His father and his | 


tin’ up an’ lyin’ down, He'll be a friend to us 
at last: that was always an’ ever my word fo 


| you, poor boy since you was the years 0’ your 


own weenock, now fast asleep at my side; an 
it's my word to you, now, ma-bouchal } an’ you 
won't forget id; and there's one sayin’ the 
same tu you, out o' heaven, this night—herse!f 
an’ her little angel-in-glory by the hand, M:- 
chaul a-rourncen.” 

Having thus spoken in the fervent and rm. 
ther exaggerated, though everv-day words of 
pious allusion of the Irish poor man, old Carro!| 
soon dropt asleep, with his arms round his |i:. 
tle grandson, both overcome by an unusually 
abundant meal. In the middle of the night he 
was awakened by a stealthy noise. Withou: 
moving, he cast his eyes round the cabin. A 
small window, through which the moon broke 
brilliantly, was open. He called to his sor 
but received no answer. He called again and 
again: all remained silent. He arose, end 
crept to the corner where Michaut had Jain 
down. It was empty. He looked out through 
the window into the moonlight. The figure 
a man appeared at a distance, just about t 
enter a pasture-field belonging to Mr. Evans 

The old man leaned his back against th 
wall of the cabin, trembling with sudden anc 
terrible misgivings. With him, the languag 


| of virtue, which we have heard him utter, was 


not cant. In early prosperity, in subsequent 
misfortunes, and in his late and present excess 
of wretchedness, he had never swerved in 
practice from the spirit of his own exhorta- 
tions to honesty before men, and love for, and 
dependance upon God, which, as he has truly 
said, he had éonstantly addressed to his son, 
since his earliest childhood. And _hithert 
that son had, indeed, walked by his precepts 
further assisted by a regular observance of the 
duties of his religion. Was he now about t 


| turn into another path? to bring shame on his 


father in his old age? to put a stain on their 
family and theirname, “ the name that a rogu 
or a bould Woman never bore?” continued old 
in some of the pride anc 
ich an Irish peasant is, under 
And then 
peril incur 


egotism for w 


came the thoughtof the pere 


red by Michaul; and his ag tation, incurred 


by the feebleness of rly overpowere 
him. 

He was sitting on y shivering lik: 
one in an ague-fit, when he heard steps outsic 
the house. He listened, and they ceased 
the familiar noise of an old barn-coor creaking 
on its crazy hiages, came on his ear. [t was 
now day-dawn. He dressed himseif; stole out 
cautiously ; peeped into the barn, through ® 
chink of the door, and all he had feared met 
full confirmation. There, indeed, sat Michau 
busily and earnestly engaged, wiih a frowning 
brow and a hag ieee, in quartering the 
animal he had stolen from Mr. Evans's field 

The sight sickened the father,—the bloo« 
on his gon’s hands, and all. He was bare!) 
able to keep himself from falling. A fear, \: 
not a dislike, of the unhappy culprit also eame 
upon him. His unconscious impulse was to 
re-enter their cabin unperceived, without 
speaking a word; he succeeded in doing 2 
and ther he fastened the door again, and un- 
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dressed, and resumed his place beside his in- 
nocent little grandson. 
About an hour afterwards, Michaul came in 
cautiously through the still open window, and 
also undressed and reclined on his straw, after 
glancing srg his father’s bed, who pre- 
tended ‘to be as! leep. At the usual time for 
arising, old Carroll saw him suddenly jump up, 
ind prepare to go abroad. He spoke to him, 
leaning on his elbow 

“And what he all 
hal * 

“Going for the 
you, father dear.’ 
' «= An’ who's the 
to us, Michaul °” 

«Oh, you'll know that, soon, father 
cood bye :’—he hurried to the door. 

* A good bye, then, Michavul; bud, tell me, 
W hat's that on your hand ?” 

* No—nothin’,” stammered Michaul, chang- 
ing colour, as he hastily examined the hand 
himself; * nothin’ is on id: what could there 
ve?” (nor was there, for he had very carefully 
removed all evidence of guilt from his person; 
ind the father’s question was asked upon 
grounds distinct from any thing he then saw.) 

* Well, arich, an’ sure [ didn't 9 any thing 
was on it wrong; or any thing to make you 
ok so quare, an’ spake so sthrange to your 
father, this mornin’;—only I'll ax you, Mi- 
chaul, over agin, who has ‘took such a sudd'n 
likin’ to us, to send us the good break’ast >— 
an’ answer me sthraight, Michaul—what is id 
to be, that you call it so good 9 

“The good mate, father :"—he was again 
passing the threshold. 

“Stop!” cried his father; “stop, an’ turn 
fornent me. Mate ?—the good mate ?—What 
ud bring mate into our poor house, Michaul ? 


is on you now, ma-bau- 


zood break'ast I promised 


good Christhin ‘ill give id 


now,a 


Tell me, I bid you again an’ again, who is to 


give id to you ? 


“Why, as I said afore, father, a body that | 


‘A body that thieved id, Michaul Carroll!” 
added the old man, as his son hesitated, walk- 
ing close up to the culprit: “a body that 
thieved id, an’ no other body. Don’t think to 
blind me, Michau]. 1am ould, tobe sure; but 
sense enough is left in me to look round among 
the neighbours, in my own mind, an’ know 
that none of ‘em that has the will, 
power to send us the mate for our break’ast, 
in an honest way. An’ | don't say, outright, 
that you had the same thought wid me, when 
you consented to take it from a thief—I don't 
mean to say that you'd go to turn a thief’s re- 
eiver, at this hour o' your life, an’ afther 
growin’ up from a boy to a man widout bring- 
in’ a spot o' shame on yourself, or on your 
weenock, or on one of us. No; | won't say 
that. Your heart was scalded, Michaal, an’ 
your mind was darkened, for a start; an’ the 
thought o” getting comfort for the ould father, 
an’ for the little son, made you consent in a 


hurry, widout lookin’ well afore you, or widout | 


lookin’ up to your good God.” 
“Father, father, let me alone’ don't spake 
them words to me,” interrupted Michaul, sit- 





* What are you about. 
Museum.—V or. XVII. 


! 
has the 


ting on a stool, and spreading his large and 
hard hands over his face. 

“ Well, thin, an’ 1 won't, arich ; I won't :— 
nothin’ to throuble you, sure: I didn’t mean 
fd ;—only this, a-courneen, don't bring a 

| mouthful o’ the bad, unlucky victuals into this 
cabin: the pyaties, the wild berries o’ the bush, 
the wild roots o’ the arth, will be sweeter to 
us, Michaul ; the hunger itself will be sweeter; 
an’ when we give God thanks afther our poor 

!, or afther no meal at all, our hearts wil 
be lighter, and our hopes for to-morrow 
sthronger, avich-ma-chree, than if we faisted 
on the fat o' the land, but couldn't ax a blessin 
on our faist.’ 

* Well, thin, 7 won't, either, father; 
—an' sure you have your way, now. I'll only 
go outa little while from you—to beg; or e!se, 
as you say, to root down in the ground, with 
my nails, like a baste-brute, for our break’ast 

«My vourneen you are Michaul, an’ my 

| blessin' on your head; yes, to be sure, arich, 
beg, an’ I'll beg wid you—sorrow a shame is 
in that: —No; but agood deed, Michaul, when 
it's done to keep us honest. So come; we'll 
go among the Christhins together. Only, be- 
fore we go, Michaul, my own dear son, tell me 

—tell one thing.’ 

“ What, father Michaul began to suspect 

« Never be afraid to tell me, Michau! Car- 
roll, ma-bauchal ; I won’t—I can't be angry 
wid you now. You are sorry; an’ your Fat her 
in heaven forgives you, and so dol. But you 

| know, avich, there would be danger in quitting 
| the place widout hiding well every scrap ot 
any thing that could tell on us.” 
Tell on us! What can tell on us*” de 
manded Michaul ; “ what's in the place to te!l 
| on us?” 

** Nothin’ 
but : 

“ Rut what, father 

“Have you left nothing in the way, out 
there? whispered the old man, pointing 
wards the barn 

“ Out there > where? what? What do you 
mean at all, now, father? Sure you know it’s 
| your ownsef has kep me from as much us !ay- 

ing a hand on it.” 

* Ay, to-day-mornin’; bud you laid a hand 

| on +: last night, avich, an’ so 

“ Curp-an-duoul !” imprecated Michau!|— 
“ this is too bad, at any rate ; no I didn't—!as¢ 
night, or any other night—let me alone, J bid 
you, father.” 

“Come back again, Michaul,” commande: 
old Carroll, as the son once more hurried to the 
door: and his words were instantly obeyed 
Michaul, after a glance abroad, and a start, 
which the old man did not notice, paced to the 
middle of the tloor, hanging his head, and say- 
ing in a low voice—* Hushth, now, father— 
it's time 

«No, Michaul, | will not hushth; an’ i 
not time; come out with me to the barn 

“ Hushth!” repeated Michaul, whispering 
sharply: he had glanced sideways to the square 


mea 


I won't 


in the cabin, I know, Michau! 


| patch of strong morning sun-light on the 


ground of the cabin, defined there by the shape 
of the open door, and saw it intruded upon Ly 
the shadow of a man’s bust leaning forward 


' an earnest posture. 
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“Is id in your mind to go back into your 
sin, Michaul, an’ tell me you were not in the 
barn, at daybreak, the mornin’? asked his 
father, still unconscious of a reason for si- 
lenee. 

* Arrah, hushth, onld man!’ Michaul made 
a hasty sign towards the door, but was disre- 
garded. 

“T saw you in id,” pursued old Carroll, 
sternly: “ay, anat your work in id, too.’ 

“ What's that you're sayin’, ould Peery Car- 
roll?’’ demanded a well known voice 

“ Enough—to hang his son,” whispered Mi- 
chau! to his father, as Mr. Evans's land-steward, 
followed by his herdsman, and two policemen, 
entered the cabin. In a few minutes after- 


wards, the policemen had in charge the dis- 


membered carcase of the sheep, dug up out of 


the floor of the barn, and were escorting Mi- 
chaul, handcutfed, to the county gaol, in the 
vicinity of the next town. They could find no 
trace of the animal's skin, though they sought 
attentively for it; and this seemed to disap- 
point them and the steward a good deal. 

From the moment that they entered the 
cabin, till their departure, old Carroll did not 
speak a word. Without knowing it, as it 
seemed, he sat down on his straw bed, and re- 
mained staring stupidly around him, or at one 
or another of his visiters. When Michaul was 
about to leave the wretched abode, he paced 
quickly towards his father, and holding out his 
ironed hands, and turning his cheek for a kiss, 
said, smiling miserably—“ God be wid you, 
father, dear.” Still the old man was silent, 
and the prisoner and all his attendants passed 
out on the road. Butit was then the agony of 
old Carroll assumed a distinctness. Uttering 
a fearful cry, he snatched up his still sleeping 
little grandson, ran with the boy in his arms 
till he overtook Michau!; and, kneeling down 
before him in the dust, said—*1 ax pardon 
0’ you, arich—won't you tell me I have id 
afore you go? an’ here, | have brought little 
Peery for you to kiss; you forgot him, a vour- 
neen.” 

“ No, father, I didn't,” answered Michaul, as 
he stooped to kiss the child; “ an’ get up father, 
et up; my hands are not my own, or I wouldn't 
et you dothatafore yourson. Get up, there's 
nothin’ for you to throuble yourself about; that 
is, I mean, I have nothin’ to forgive you: no, 
but every thing to be thankful for, an’ to love 


you for; you were always an’ ever the good | 





father to me; an’ The many strong and 
bitter feelings which till now he had almost 
wens kept in, found full vent, and poor 

ichaul could not go on. The parting from 
his father, however, so different from what it 
had promised to be, comforted him. The old 


man held him in his arms, and wept on his | 


neck. They were separated with difficulty. 
Peery Carroll, sitting on the road-side after 
he lost sight of the prisoner, and holding his 
screaming grandson on his knees, thought the 
cup of his trials was full. By his imprudence 
he had fixed the procf of guilt on his own 
child ; that reflection was enough for him, and 


he could indulge it only generally. But he | 
was yet to conceive distinctly in what dilemma | 


he had involved himself as well as Michaul. 
The policemen came back to compel his ap- 
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pearance before the magistrate; and when the 
little child had been disposed of in a neigh- 
bouring cabin, he understood, to his conster- 
nation and horror, that he was to be the chie/ 
Witness against the sheep-stealer. Mr. Evans's 
steword knew well the meaning of the words 
he had overheard him say in the cabin, an? 
that if compelled to swear all he was aware oi 
no doubt would exist of the criminality of Mi- 
ehaul, in the eyes ofajury. “'Tis a sthrange 
thing to ax a father to do,” muttered Peery 
more than once, as he preceeded to the mayis 
trate’s; “ 

The magistrate proved te be a humane mar 
Notwithstanding the zeal of the steward an 
the policemen, he committed Michaul for tria! 
without continuing to press the hesitating an 
bewildered old Peery into any detailed evi 
dence; his nature seemed to rise awainst th: 
task, and he said to the steward—“I hay 
enough of facts for making out a committal 
if you think the father will be necessary on 
the trial, subpana him 

The steward objected that Peery would ab- 
nd demanded to have him bound over 
to prosecute, on two sureties, solvent and re 
The magistrate assented; Peery 
could name no bail; and consequently he also 
was marched to prison, though prohibited 
from holding the least intercourse with Mi- 
chaul 

The assizes soon came on. Michaul was ar 
raigned; and, during his plea of “ not guilty, 
his father appeared, unscen by him, in the gaol 
er's custody, at the back of the dock, or rather 
inan inner dock. The trial excited a keen and 
painful interest in the court, the bar, the jury- 
box, and the crowds of spectators. It was uni- 
versally known that a son had stolen a sheep 
partly to feed a starving father; and that out 
of the mouth of that father it was now sought 
to condemn him. “ What will the old man 


it’s a very sthrange thing. 


scond, 


spect tble 


do?" was the general question which rar 
through the assembly: and while few of the 
lower orders could contemplate the possibil 

’ 


of his swearing to the truth, many of t! 
betters scarce hesitated to make out for him 
case of natural necessity to swear falsely. 

The trial began. The first witness, the 
herdsman, proved the loss of the sheep, and 
the finding the dismembered carcass in the old 
barn. The policemen and the steward follow 
ed to the same effect, and the latter added the 
allusions which he had heard the father mak 
to the son, upon the morning of the arrest of t 
latter. The steward went down from the ta 
There was a pause, and complete silence, 
which the attorney for the prosecution broke 
by saying to the crier deliberately, “Cs 
Peery Carroll.” 

“ Here, Sir,” immediately answered Peery 
as the gaoler led him by a side-door, out of th 
back dock to the table. The prisoner started 
round: but the new witness against him, had 
passed for an instant into the crowd 

The next instant, old Peery was seen as 
cending the table, assisted by the gavler, and 
by many other commiserating hands, near hin 
Every glance fixed on his face. The bar-is- 
ters looked wistfully up from their seats round 
the table; the judge put a glass to his eye and 
seemed to study his features attentively 
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Among the audience, there ran a low but ex- 
pressive murmur of pity and interest, 

Though much emaciated by confinement, 
anguish and suspense, Peery’s cheeks had a 
flush, and his weak blue eves glittered. The 
half-gaping expression of his parched and hag- 
gard lips was miserable to see. And yet he 
did not tremble much, nor appear so cx nioun | 
xg as upon the day of his visit to the magis- 





trate 
‘The moment he stood upright on the table, 
he turned himself fully to the judge, without a 
rlance towards the dock 
“Sit down, sit down, poor man, 





said the 

udge 
* Thanks to you, my lord, | will,” answered 
Peery. “ only, first, 1d ax you to let me kneel, 
for a little start; and he accordingly d 
kneel, and after bowing his head, and forming 
the sign of the cross on his forehead, he looked 
up, and said—** My judge in heaven above, ‘tis 
you | pray to keep me to my duty, afore my 
t this day ;—amen then 


earthiv ldge, 
ig the sign of the cross, he seated him 


i 


and 
ane 


Thie ¢ ninati 


n of the witness commenced, 
ind humanely proceeded as follows—(the coun- 
se| for the prosecution taking no notice of the 
supertlu of Peery’s answers 

“Do vou know Michaul, or Michae!, Car- 
roll. the prisoner at the bar 

« Afore that night, Sir, 1 believed 1 knew 
him well; every thought of his mind, every 


bit of the heart in his body; afore that night, 
no living cratur could throw a word at Michaul 
Carroll, or say he ever forgot his father's re- 
nown, or his love of his good God ;—an’ sure 
the people are afther telling you by this time, 
how it came about that night—an’ you, my lord, 
all good Cliristians 
him 


—an’ ve, gintlemen,—an 
that hear me;:—liere I ain to he Ip to h ing 


—my own boy, and my only one—but, for all 
that, gintlemen, ye oughtto think of it; ‘twas 
for the weenoch and the ould father that he 
done it;—indeed, an deed, we hadn't a pyatee 
in the place; an’ the sickness was among us, 
a stait afore; it took the wife from him, and 


id had hunselt down, 


yrehand; an al! 


another baby; an a week 


or so be! that day, he was look- 
ing tor work, but couldn't yet a land's turn to 
do; an’ that’s the way it was; not a mouthful 
for me an little Peery; an’, more betoken, he 
grew sorry for id, inthe mornin’, an’ promised 
me not te touch a scrap of what wes in the 
barn,—ay, long afore the steward an’ the peel- 
on us,—but was willin’ to go 
beg our breaktast, along 


ver than 


ers Cate 
the neighbours an 


Hnong 
& 


wid my) self, from door to door, so 
touch it 

“Tt is my painful duty,” resumed the bar- 
rister, when Peery would at length cease,— 
“to ask you for closer information. You saw 
Michael Carroll in the barn that night 7— 

“ Musha—The Lord pity him and me—I did, 
Sir.” 

“ Doing what?" — 

“The sheep between his hands,’ answered 
Peery, dropping his head, and speaking almost 
inaudibly. 

“T must still give you pain, I fear ;—stand 
up; take the erier’s rod; and if you see Mi- 
chae} Carro}! in court, lay it on his head.” 
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* Och, musha, musha, Sir, don't ax me to do 
that!" pleaded Peery, rising, wringing his 
hands, and, for the first time, weeping—* och, 
don't, my lord, don’t, and may your own judg- 
‘ment be favourable, ihe last day.’ 

‘*] am sorry to command you.to do it, wit- 
ness, but you must take the rod,” answered the 
judge, bending his head close to his notes, to 
hide his own tears; and at the same time, 
many a veteran barrister rested his forehead on 
the edge of the table. In the body of the court 
were heard sobs 

‘Michaul, arich! Michaul, @ corra-ma- 
exclaimed Peery, when at length he 
took the rod, and faced round to his son,—* is 
id yeur father they make to do it, ma-bauckal.” 

* My father does what is right,’ answered 
Michaul, in Irish. The judge immediately 
isked to have his words translated; and when 
he learned their import, regarded the prisoner 
wilh satisfaction 

“ We rest here, my lord,”’ sai 
with the air of a man freed from 
task 

The judge instantly turned to the jury-box 

‘ Gentlemen of the jury. That the prisoner 


d the counsel, 
painful 


it the bar stole the sheep in question, there 
ean be no shade of moral doubt. But you have 
very px uliar ease to consider. A son steals 


a sheep that his own tamishing father and his 
own famishing son may have tood. His aged 
parent is compelled to give evidence against 
him here for the act. The old man virtuously 
tells the truth, and the whole truth, before you 
and me. He sacrifices his natural feelings— 
and we have seen tliat they are lively—to his 
honesty, and to his religious sense of the sacred 


obligations of an oath. Gentlemen, | will 
pause to observe, that the old man's conduct 
is strikingly exemplary, and even noble. It 
teaches all of esson, Gentlemen, it is 


not within the province of a judge to censure 
the rigour of the proceedings which have sent 
him before us. But I venture to anticipate 
your pleasure that, notwithstanding all the evi- 
dence given, you will be enabied to acquit that 
Id man’s son, the prisoner at the bar. I have 
said there can not the shade of a mora! 
doubt that he has stolen the sheep, and | re- 
peat the words Jut, gentlemen, there is a 
legal doubt, to the full benefit of which he is 
entitled. The sheep has not been identified 
The herdsman could not venture to identify it 
(and it would have been strange if he could) 
from the dismembered limbs found in the barn 
‘To his mark on its skin, indeed, he might have 
positively spoken; but no skin has been disco- 
vered. Therefore, according to the evidence, 
and you have sworn to decide by that alone, 
the prisoner is entitled to your acquittal 
sibly, now that the prosecutor sees the case in 
its full bearing, he may be pleased with this 
result’ 

While the jury, in evident satisfaction pre- 
pared to return their verdict, Mr. Evans, who 
had but a moment before returned home, en- 
tered the court, and, becoming aware of the 
concluding words of the judge, expressed his 
sorrow aloud, that the prosecution had ever 
been undertaken; that circumstances had kept 
him uninformed of it, though it had gone on 
in his name; and he begged leave to assure 





be 


ros- 
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his lordship that it would be his future effort 
to keep Michau! Carroll in his former path of 
honesty, by finding him honest and ample eim- 


ployment, and, as far as in him lay, to reward | 


the virtue of the old father. 


While Peery Carroll was laughing and cry- 


ing in a breath, in the arms of his delivered 
son, a subscription, commenced by the bar, 
Was mounting into a considerable sum for his 
advantage 

—— 


From Friendships Offering 
THE REJECTED 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY 
Oh what have I 


Nor have me! Not love me 
said / 

Sure never was lover so strangely misled ; 

and just when I hoped to be blest 


Rejected ! 
It must be a jest. 


You can't be in earnest ! 
Kemember—remeinver how often | ve knelt, 
Explicitly telling you all that I felt; 

And talked about poison in accents so wild, 
So very like torture—you started—and smiled 


Not have me! Not love me! Oh what have | 
done: 

All natural nourishment did I not shun ? 

My figure is wasted—mmy spirits are lost, 

And my eyes are deep sunk, like the eyes of a 
ghost. 

Kemember—remeinber—ay, madam, you must, 

I once was exceedingly stout and robust ; 

| rode by your palfry, | came at your call, 

And nightly went with you to banquet and 
ball 


Not have me 
fused 
Sure never was lover so strangely i]! used! 
Consider my presents—(1 don't mean to boast) 
Kat, madam, consider the money they cost! 


Not love me! Rejected! Re- 


Remember you ve worn them, and just can it 
be 

‘To take all my trinkets, and no 

Nay. don't throw them at me 
do not start— 

{ don't mean my gifts.—but you ri// | 
heart! 


Not have me 
church 

Sure never was lover so left in the lurch? 

My brain is distracted, my feelings are hurt; 

Oh, madam, don’t tempt me to eal! you a flirt. 


to take me 


reak my 


Not love me! Not go to the 


Remember my letters, my passion they told, 

Yes, all sorts of letters—save letters of gold! 

The amount of my notes, too—the notes that | 
penned, 

Vot bank notes—no, truly, I had none to send! 


Not have me! Not love me! 
true 

‘That opulent Age is the lover for you 

Gainst rivalry's b/eom | would strive—'tis too 
much 

To yield to the terrors of rivalry’s crutch. 

Remember—remember [ might cali him out, 

But, madam, you are not worth fighting about ; 

My sword shall be stainless in blade and in 
hilt; 

I thought you a jewel’ I find you ¢ jilt 


| 


From Friendship s Offering. 
THE ACCEPTED 
(English Song.) 

RY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY 


I. 

I rHank you for that downcast look, 
And for that blushing cheek ; 

I would not have you raise your eyes, 
[ would not have you speak: 

Though mute, I deem you eloquent, 
I ask no other sign, 

While thus your little hand remains 
Confidingly in mine 


Il 
[ know you fain would hide from me 
The tell-tale tears that steal 
Unbidden forth, and half betray 
The anxious fears you fee! 
From friends long tried and dearly loved 
The plighted bride must part; 
Then freely weep—lI could not love 
A cold unfeeling heart 


| [know you love your cottage home, 


—You |! break— 


Where, in the summer time, 

Your hand has taught the clematis 
Around the porch to climb 

Yon casement with the wild rose screen, 
Yon little garden too, 

Hlow many fond remembrances 
Endear them all to you! 


IV 
You sigh to leave your mother’s roof, 
Though on my suit she smiled, 
And. spurning every selfish thought, 
Gave up her darling child: 
Sigh not for Aer, she now may claim 
Kind deeds from more than one ; 


| She'll gaze upon her Davuciurer’s smiles, 


Supported by her Sox! 


I thank you for that look—it speaks 
Reliance on my truth: 

And never shall unkindness wound 
Your unsuspecting youth 

If fate should frown, and anxious thoughts 
Oppress your husband's mind, 

Oh! never fear to cling to me,— 
[ could not be unkind 

VI 

Coine, look upon this golden ring— 

You have no cause to shrink, 


| Though oft ‘tis galling as the slave's 


And is it then | 


Indissoluble link ! 
And look upon yon church, the place 
Of blessing and of prayer ; 
Before the altar hear my vows— 
Who cou/d dissemble there’ 
Vil. 
Come to my home; your bird shall have 
As tranquil a retreat ; 
Your dog shall find a resling- place, 
And slumber at your feet: 
And while you turn your spinning wheel, 
Oh! let me hear you sing, 
Or I shall think yowWcease to love 
Your little golden ring. 











ree. 














From the Quarterly Review. 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF FRANCE 
SINCE THE RESTORATION. 


Ir is impossible to reflect upon the events 
which have recently taken place at Paris with- 
out deep sorrow and serious apprehension ; for 
the overthrow vf an ancient dynasty, in itselt 
an oceurrence of no common magnitude, may 
lead to results still more to be deplored, nor 
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the National Assembly enforced was, in its 
operation, infinitely more unjust than the evils 
it professed to remove. For example, in many 
cases, property had been let at nearly a rack- 
rent, but with some trifle, such asa liard for 
five thousand livres, reserved as ferdal right 
In all such instances it was held that not only 
the claim to the liard was to be extinguished, 
which would have been in strict accordance 


| with the deerce of the Assembly, but that the 


can any feeling mind think of the blood which | 


has been shed in the struggle without lament- 
ing over the horrors of civil war. But by the 
historian and the statesman it ts to be regard- 
ed also under other aspects; for to them it ts 
matter of curious inquiry what were the causes, 
proximate or remote, which led to this convul 
sion. A calm review, therefore, of the politi- 
eal history of France since I-14 may be inte- 
resting, as the agents and the principles which 
have pre duced the late catastrophe have not 


arisen at the moment, but have subsisted 
thro ig] ul nearly the whole of that per d 
It may also throw some light upon events 


which, at first sight, would seem to be as ex- 
traordinary as they are important. 

Of the transactions of last July 
we will say nothing, as they are too recent 
and too much enveloped in mystery, which 
time alone can unravel, to form the subject ot 
steady contemplation. This alone seems cer- 
tain—that the injury inflicted upon France t 
the weakness and indecision of Louis XVIIL. 


h wwever, 


was too great te be repaired by ti hrmainess 
ind resolution of Charles X.; that t or 

i concessions urevatiing. the otter found 
force insuilicient The royalists have been 


Jefeated, and the triumph of the liberals is for 
itime complete 
Louis XVIIIL., in the first act of his authori- 


y. dated his reign from the ceath of his ne- 
mew, Louis XNVI1.—thus distinctly treating 
s invalid all that had been done in the inter- 

since the virtual deposition of Louis XVL.; 
but although this was the natural and the just 
t rt dently could not, in all eases, be 
practically enforced. Too many years had 
elapsed—too many changes taken place—to 


allow Louis XVIII. to place himself in the si- 
tuation eccupied by Louis XVI. previous to 
170). To support, then, his well-founded pre- 
tensions, and vet to accommodate himself to 
the altered situation of the times, some device 
was necessary; and he granted (octroya) to 
the people, the present charter, which, among 
other clauses which we will not now consider, 
recognised as legal mneh that had been most 
illegally done in the revolution, confirmed the 
laws which had been passed, and rendered va- 
lid the contracts which had been entered into 
during that period; thus sanctioning those 
most unjustifiable measures—the universal 
suppression of feudal rights, and the confisca- 
tion of private as well as of church property. 
Of those feudal rights, some, indeed, were 
highly oppressive, and had been most deserved- 
ly abolished ; but the sweeping measure which 
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| minishing the value of the 


tenant should have, as his freehold, the farm 
which, till then, he had held on lease, because 
his annual rent of five thousond livres was 
charged with this trifle of droits selaneuraua 
But, while they thus deprived the rich of their 
vroperty, they caretu ly preserved to the 


a) 
7 


classes those privileges which had been grant- 
ed to them in return for the feudal services 
which they were bound to perform. Thus, in 
many places, the vassals were to devote so 
many days’ labour in the yeer to the lord; for 
which they held land almost rent free, and had 
certain rights f pasturage in the lord's torests 
Phe Assembly, in its views of equity, a sh 
ed the claim of the lord upon the services of 
his v ils, but granted the land. til! then held 
at will. im fee to the tenant, and continued to 
him his rights of pasturage; thus doubly di- 


jord’s estate; and 


‘| then, to crown the whole, came the confisea- 


tion of afterwards 


ther ' ‘ e em 


the church lands, and, 
rt th grauts 
To these evils, the king, on his return, found 
he could apply no sufficient remedy ; and, how 
ever anxious he was to be just, he was able 
to make but very partial reparation to the suf 
rers. He was only able to restore to the an 
cient possessors that portion of their estates 


consisting principally of woods, which, after 





confiscation, not having been sold remained 
the property of the nation, and thus became 
crown lands. ‘This act was nearly sponta 


neous on his part, as the administration was 
hardly formed at the moment; nor, indeed 
when formed, was it found at all ¢ mpetent to 
pe with the difficulties of its situation. Pos 
sessing neither unity of purpose, nor, as a body, 
firmness of design, no effectual means were 
taken either to allay or to repress the subsist- 
ing discontents. Not only did some dissatis 
faction prevail on account of the dethronement 
of Buonaparte, bat great jealoasy existed be 
tween the old and the new nobility. The 
former, reduced, in many cases, nearly to pe 
nury, and, in all, much curtailed of their an 
cient wealth, saw, not without natural feelings 
of sorrow or indignation, their paternal estates 
in the possession of strangers—oflen of the 
very men who had murdered their fathers 
Nor was it less galling to see others enjoying 
the smiles and favours of the crown, to which 
they thought they had an especial right, as 
the sole rewards for the confiscation of their 
property, and for years of exile and misery; 
while the persons, whe were thus preferred, 
were the very individuals whose exertions had 
so long kept the Royal house itself in banish- 
ment. On the other hand, these—the new 
nobility, generally the offspring of low fami- 
lies, whose lives had been spent in the rough 
discipline of camps, and who had won their 
titles at the point of the sword, were agitated 
9 


2 
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alike with scorn and alarm,—they viewed with 
contempt men who, pluming themselves upon 
heroic descent, had never distinguisied them- 
selves in the field; nor could they avoid being 
somewhat afraid lest their newly acquired es- 
tates should be wrested from thei, to be re- 
stored to those from whose houses they had 
been wrested by the brutality of revolutionary 
injustice. This state of affairs was embarrass- 
ing: and nothing was done tu improve its 
complexion, either by conciliating the Buona- 
‘ to the 
and the 


ssed 


partists, or by giving effectual power 
rovalists. The talents of Taileyra: 

treachery of Soult, were inetfectual.y opj 
by the presumptuous confidence the Due 
ce Blacas, and the weakness of the Abbe de 
Monatesquieu—both, indeed, zealous in the 
cause, but utterly unfit for thei Or 
the negligence and misconduct o! the latter, 
who was ministre de l'interieur, no stronger 
proof can be given than that, in March, Isl, 
there were found on his table, when Buona 
parte was almost at the gates of Paris, among 
a mass of unopened letters, several, dated 
many days before, which gave te most dis- 
tinct warning of the intended invasion. Nor 
were these letters anonymous; tev came 
from prefects, and other persons i authority 
in the south of France, and especially in the 
department du Var, whose means of informa- 
tion and whose intelligence were equally ac- 
curate. Amid this extraordinary 


fices 


inattention, 
and the general treason, the 20th of March ar- 
rived, and the military promenade from Can- 
nes to Paris took place. These events, the 
retreat” to Ghent, and the battie ot Waterloo, 
we have on former occasions discussed at 
length; we will, therefore, passioz thei over, 
come to the return of the king in July, 1315. 
Of the ministry then formed, it is impossible 
to speak but in terms of the strongest reproba- 
tion. How the regicide and double-dved trai- 
tor. Fouche, should ever have been allowed to 
enter the service of this legitimate monarch, 
we cannot at this hour understand; and the 
feelings of the country soon convincing the 
king of his error, Fouché was dismissed from 
office on the Yist of September, and to his 
great surprise,t found himself in the list of 





* The retreat to Ghent, like every thing 
else at tha} moment, was perplexed by treach- 
ery and bad arrangements. Marmont, who 
commanded the army escorting tue king, dis- 
covered that in his staff he had one traitor, 
but he could not fix upon the individual; he 
was, therefore, obliged to write his secret or- 
ders himself. His hand writing is literally il- 
legible end when the Duc de Mortemart, 
who commanded the rear guard, received de- 
spatches directing the line of marci: he was to 
fullow, he spent the whole night in vain at- 
tempts, though assisted by his whole staff, to 
decipuer the name of any one town through 
which he was to pass. The consequence was, 
that the operations of the two corps were not 
properly combined, and the Duc de Morte- 
mart and his rear guard were taken prisoners | 
at Bethune. 

t Carnot, included in the list banished by | 
the ordonnance du Roi, whose political guilt | 
was certaiuly aot greater than Fouché’s and | 


| jects; 


those proscribed by the lot sur lamnistic of 
January, I516. Previous to his dismissal, how 
ever, he had, with admirable consistency, on 
the one hand, countersigned an ordonnance 
Roi, by which some of the most culpable wer 
ordered to be tried for their lives, and others 
banished from France; and, on the other hand 
himself given to those very individuals pass 
ports, under false names, to enable them t 
escape trom the just vengeance of the laws 
Two days after, the rest of the ministry re 
signed, and were succeeded by the Duc & 
Richelieu, president du conseil, the Duc ue 
Feltre, the Comtes de Vaublanc, Decazes, && 
all thought, even including the last, to be firm 
royalists. Meantime the elections were con 
cluded; for the king had, immediately on his 
return, dissolved the chambers, regulating the 
number of members and the qualifications of 
the electors by ordonnance. Early in October 
the chambers met. Among the deputies there 
was but one feeling, the royalists having been 
universally successtul in the contests. Indeed 
so decided was their majority, that this cham 
received, as it well deserved, the name of 
“La Chambre lutrouvable.” The peers were 
animated with similar sentiments, the king 
having, by an ordonnance, excluded from their 
chamber twenty-nine who had sat in Buona. 
parte’s chamber during the cent jours. Thi 
Vast majority of the remaining two handre 
and fourteen were ancient royalists, anxioust 
support and preserve legitimate monarchy, bu 
not desirous of abusing the power they 
Du the Cor 


iporarily established, 


ber 


this session, 


sessed 
roltaics were t 
laws passed to repress internal sedition 

bill to regulate the elections, agreed to by th 
deputies, was rejected by the peers. ‘These 
were almost the only measures of nportance 
discussed ; and yet we have heard this chambr: 


introucable violently arraigned for their con 


| duct—many venturing to accuse them of a fix 


ed design to restore absulute monarchy. It i: 
true that among them were some wrong-he ac 
ed individuals, who entertained very idle pro- 
but the vast majority were too sensibl: 
how impossible it was to return to the former 
state of affairs, to contemplate for a moment, 
so absurd a plan. On the contrary, the con 
duct of the royalists in 1915-16 was singularly 
moderate. Being completely in possession o! 
power, supported by an army of foreign troops 


| and having just reason to execrate and punish: 


the treachery which had, in the spring, agai 
driven them from their country, their return 


; was marked by far fewer punishwents thar 


any preceding great revolution. No wore 
than six individuals were executed, and those 
the most conspicuous of the traitors; only thir- 
ty-eight were banished by the king, and a few 


| more ancient regicides, who had accepted the 


acte additionelle, by the law of January, I>16 
The rest were left at perfect liberty ; and 
who was a much more honest man, applied to 
the latter,as ministre de police, to know where 
he was to go, in the following terms :—* O. 
veux tu que jiaille, traitre?"’ The answer 
was as laconic—“ Od tu voudras, imbécille.’’. 

* The charter by some was called “ La 
chatte merveilleuse.” 
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Louis XVIII., and even the Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme, submitted to receive at court the 
murderers of a brother and a father. With 
reference to property, their conduct was not 
less forbearing ; although the royalists found 
their estates in the hands of persons, who had, 
for the most part. obtained possession of them 
{or suns greatly below their real value, no at- 
tempt whatever was made to regain them, 
even under some equitable arrangement. That 
these estates would be, at some time or ano- 
ther, either wholly or partially restored, was 
an idea universally entertained in France dur- 
ing the preceding thirty-years: and the pur- 
chasers of * biens rationaur,’ theretore, up to 
the moment of Buonaparte’s overthrow, al- 
ways gave from one-fifth to one-third less for 
such estates than they would have given, had 
they been * On the first 
return of Louis, some few private agreements 
were made, under which the old proprietors 
re-entered into possession, upon repayment of 
and most holders 
of bicns nationaus would then have been too 
But the lan- 
guage of the king. and the conduct of the 
higher 


Liens | atrimoniaur 


the sums actually disburse: 
happy to assent to similar terms. 
chambers, soon encouraged them to 
pretensions The value of this species of pro- 
perty rapidly increased; ar d the loyalty of the 
emigrants was finally rewarded by the nearly 
total loss of their estates We aflirm, there- 


fore, that our eulogy on their moderation is | 


fully borne out by the facts; for never, on an 


‘ 


former occasion of a similar nature—not ever 


at the restoration of Charles Il.—did a defeat- 
ed party regain complete possession of power, 
which, in accordance with the strictest justice. 
would have enabled thei to indemnity them- 
selves fur past sufierings, without, at all events, 
punishing a considerable number of their oppo- 
nents, and retaliating, by extensive confisca- 
tions, upon those who had plundered them be- 
fore 

Although, however, the ministry and the 
chambers agreed perfectly in w ithholding com- 
pensation for pecuniary losses, they differed 
occasionally on other questions, and a few 
ultra-royalist deputies used language certain- 
ly too violent, both during the session, and, 
subsequently, in their respective departments 
The Duc de Richelieu, therefore, guided as 
was generally supposed, by the advice of M. 
Decazes, whose anti-royalist views then first 
displayed themselves, took the injudicious step 
of dissolving the Chambre introuvable. He 
could not, it is true, in every instance control 
it, but its intentions were excellent, its gene- 
ral views pure and moderate. ‘7Vith a little 
address, he might almost have directed it as 
he wished, but by dissolving it he impaired his 
influence with the royalists, and lost the gold- 
en opportunity, which never again presented 
itself to him, of repealing certain democratic 
laws passed in the revolution, of amending 
some defects in the charter, and of establish- 
ing in France a powerful and honourable aris- 
tocracy, without which no monarchy can hope 
firmly or permanently to exist. 

The elections which took place in October, 


under a new ordonnance containing very ditfer- | 


ent provisions from the last, were decidedly 


favourable to the mjnistry. Almost the first | 


| istration 


| warmly, thou 
| be considered objectionable, but for the regu- 


| 
rank 
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| use they made of their majority was, to pro- 


pose a law on the elections, of a much less 


| rovalist tendency than the preceding plans 


In the Deputies, it was carried by 132 to 100; 
th the Peers, by 95 to 77; and received the 
royal assent on the 5th of February, 1c17. By 
virtue of this law, in the summer one-fifth of 
the deputies went out, and were replaced by 
men for the most part friendly to the admin- 
In the following session, the minis- 
ters rejected a proposition made by M. Laine 
de Ja Ville | Eveque, which tended to pay some 
portion of the claims made by the emigrants 
upon the public debt, because this would have 
given more strength to the royalists; but car- 
ried a law directed against periodical publica- 
tions. Another measure, also, was adopted 


| respecting the recruiting of the army,—than 
| which none could have been more contrary to 
| good order, or more fatally favourable to de- 
| mocratic principles; it was proposed by Gou- 


vion St. Cyr, then ministre de la guerre—a 
man notorious for his anti-monarchical views 
It is not for those clauses which re-established 
a species of conscription that we condemn it so 
gh even on that ground it must 


lations contained in it respecting the promo- 
tion of officers, and the restrictions it imposed 
on the cue prerogative of the crown. It en- 
acted cadets 
from the military academy, every one pro 


ned officer 


, that, with the exception of the 


moted to the rank of a commissi 
must have been a non-commissioned officer 
for two years, and he, in his turn, must also 
have served as long in the ranks. It was fur 
ther provided, in order to prevent cadets from 
obtaining a large majority of the vacant com- 
missions, that one-third of the second lieuten 
ancies in the line must be given to the non- 
commissioned officers; that two-thirds of the 
vacancies in the superior ranks, up to lieuten- 


ant-colonels inclusive, must be filled up by 


seniority ; and no officer should be promoted 


who had not served four years in his existing 
The evil tendency of these regulations 
must be obvious at first sight. It filled the 
corps of officers with persons, already of a 


| certain age, and utterly unfit, from their eda- 


cation and habits, to hold that distinction 
The consequence was, that it banished from 
among them young men of family, who natu- 
rally disliked associating on equal terms with 
persons not in any respect suited to be their 
companions. In our service, indeed, it some- 
times happens that a soldier, by gallantry and 
distinguished conduct, raises himself from the 
ranks, and we hardly ever, if ever, knew an 
instance in which such individuals were not 
cordially received by their brother officers. 
But, with us, these instances are the excep- 
tion—in France, the general rule. Besides, 
the regard paid to seniority in so great a ma- 
jority of cases, together with the useless and 
absurd length of time an officer was compelled 
to serve in each rank, could not but Lave the 
effect of driving from the service most men of 
rank and fortune, and of replacing them, ina 
great measure, especially in the lower ranks, 
by men who, from birth and habits were, if 
not democrats, at least very anti-aristocratical 
in their feelings. In fact, had it not been that 
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the Royal Guard” and the Household Troops 
were not subject to all the provisions of this 
most unconstitutional and dangerous law, by 
which an opportunity was afforded of inducing 
some fit men to enter the regiments of the 
line, by promise of promotion in these more 
favourite corps, it would have heen difficult to 
obtain any officers of sound political prine!ples, 
and en whom the crown could really have de- 
pended. That these consequences were con- 
templated by Gouvion St. Cyr we firmly be- 
lieve—nav, more, that hed he thought he could 
have carried a more undisguised attack upon 
aristocratical and royalist principles, he would 
have attempted it. It was warmly opposed in 
both Chambers; in the Deputies, MM. de Vil- 


lele, Je Corbiéres, de Labourdonnaye, and de | 


Bonald, distinguished themselves much, but 
were defeated by 147 to 92; in the Peers, an 
amendment, proposed by the Duc de Bellune, 
was rejected by two votes only, and the bill 
carried by {4} to 74. The fears of its oppo- 
nents have already been abundantly verified 
In full accordance with the apprehensions of 
the royalists, the elections, in the summer of 
1815, were very liberal; that party obtained a 
larger proportion of the returns than on any 
former occasion: and when the 
met, in December, the tone and temper of the 
deputies were evidently in favour of all its 
views. In less than ten days after, the Duc 
de Richelieu, finding that his colleagues were 
inclined to carry those sentiments farther than 
even he thought justifiable, and that they, 
and not he, would be supported by a majority 
in the Deputies, resigned his office. 
Marquis Dessoles, president—Decazes, ménis- 
tre de Uinterieur—Gouvion St. Cyr, ministre 
de la guerre—and Louis, ministre des finances 
—were pretty strong guarantees of the course 
the new ministry would pursue. Alarm- 
ed at this state of affairs, a large majority of 
the peers declared themselves in opposition ; 
and justly attributing much of the evil to the 
improvident law of elections, of February 5, 
1517, they warmly supported an address to the 
Crown, moved by the celebrated Barthelemy,} 


- | 
praying the king to propose some modifica- | 


tion of that law. Violently opposed by the 





* The 
eighteen French and six Swiss battalions, 
eight regiments of cavalry, and a corps of 
artillery—foot and horse. The 
Troops, of four compagnies des gardes du 
corps,—twelve lundred in all,—all officers; 
and one compagnie des gardes du corps @ pied, 
—three hundred and fifty men,—where the 


privates were serjeants, the non-commissioned | 


officers lieutenants, and their captain a lieu- 
tenant-general. In the late melancholy events, 
we believe the whole of these troops who were 
engaged behaved with undaunted fidelity. The 
conduct of séme of the regiments of the line 
was, it is needless to say, widely different. 

+ Barthelemy, when one of the directors, 
had been uniformly and honovurably distin- 
guished for his moderation. He was more 
than suspected of wishing to restore the king, 
and his conduct, subsequent to his return from 
Cayenne, was always in the highest degree 
loyal and estimable. 


Chambers | 


Royal Guard was composed of | 


Household | 


| to retrace their steps. 
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ministry and the liberals, he was, nevertheless 
successful; and, after several divisions, final) 
| prevailed, by a majority of 98 to 55. The pro 
position was transmitted to the Deputies, witt 
out whose assent it could not be presented | 
the king. The same parties opposed and »: 
ported it, but with a very different resw!t- 
was rejected by 150 to (4. The fate of 
question convinced the ministers thet 
could not command a majority in the 
Decazes, therefore—for to him the measur 
was attributed,—persuaded the king to teke 
strong step; strictly legal, indeed, but not fe- 
that the less unconstitutional—to create sixt 
seven peers at once. Tie selection, too 
the individuals for that honour greatly aug 
mented the objections to the measure. Fr 
out of twenty-nine who had been excluded | 
the ordonnance of the 24th July, 1515, no les 
than twenty-four (all, we believe, who su 
vived) were in the number of the sixty-sever 
Of the remaining forty-three, hardly any wer 
of the old nobility; with very few exceptions 
they were chosen from those who had beer 
most distinguished as violent liberals, or f 
attachment to the republican or imperial g 
vernments 
Soon after the close of the session, the a: 
nual elections of one-fifth took place, a 
again added most materially to the strength « 
the liberals, who carried more than two-thirds 
of the new members. The ministry 1 
found themselves in a most critical situa! 
Not possessing sufficient force in their ow: 


| ranks to carry on the government, they felt 


The | 


that they must ally themselves with the cf 
gauche or the cété droit. If with the forme: 
they must have submitted implicitly to thei: 
dictation, and then, according to the we! 
known feelings and the almost publicly avov 
ed sentiments of that party, a short ti: 

would have seen the overthrow of the exis 
ing constitution, and probably the deposit 

of the reigning family. If, on the other han 


| they joined the cdété droit, they must hev 


begun by admitting that they had been w: 

in rejecting the proposition made by Bart!« 
lemy, since their difficulties arose from 
operation of that law of elections which they 
had then defended. Pasquier, who had the: 
supported the government, now felt his error 
and inanfully admitting it, communicated | 
change of opinion to the king, encourage: 
as it has been supposed, by MM. de Villéle. ¢ 
Corbiéres, and Lainé. The king admitted the 
justice of his views, and determined to dismiss 
all his ministers except those who were read) 
Among the latter was 
Decazes ; whether convinced that he had erred 
or preferring place to principle, we cannot pre 
tend to say, but he not only remained in offe 
but was made premier. Dessoles. Gouvion 3! 
Cyr, and Louis were replaced by Pasquier, Ls 
tour Maubourg, and Roy. These dismissals 
though sufficient to offend the liberals, were 
not enough to content the royalists, who justly 
viewed with dislike the promotion of Decazes 
For he was not only well known to have ad- 
vised the dissolution of la Chambre introure!ic, 
and the creation of the sixty-seven peers, bat 
his conduct, after he had united the offices of 
interior and police, was,more than suspected 
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of being influenced, if not guided, by two emi- {| —noes, 125. Supported by so small a majori- 


nent members of the cété gauche. 
lukewarmness with which this ministry was 
supported by the cdté droit, and the unplea- 
sant situation in which they were placed with 
reference to the Chambers. Whether in the 
course of time those difficulties might have 
been removed, it is impossible to say, for the 
administration of Decazes was too short to al- 
jow a fair experiment. Ile was premier only 
from the end of November, 1819, to the end of 
Febrvary, In20. On the 13th of that month, 


the Due de Berri fell by the hand of Lou- | 


vel. This murder roused general indignation 
against the liberals; some of whom were, we 
believe unjustly, supposed to have been actu- 


ally accomplices, while scarcely any one could | 


venture to deny that their private and public 
language had been such as naturally tended 
to arouse the fanatic and treasonable feelings 
of the wretched assassin. This event, lamen- 
table in every other respect, was to a certain 
extent fortunate; it materially strengthened 
the royalists, and weakened the influence of 
their opponents ;—in truth, we believe that 
unless it had occurred, the royalists could not 
have recovered their power, and that their 
complete defeat would have preceded, by a 
short space of time only, the overthrow of the 
Bourbon dynasty. The formal impeachment 
tendered by M. Clausel de Coussergues against 
M. Decazes, while it showed the feelings of 
many, gave the latter an excuse for retiring 


) from office; and he was replaced by the Duc 


de Richelieu, who, though not belonging to 
the extreme right, was more acceptable to 
that party than his immediate predecessor. 
The task of the new ministry was by no 
means easy. On the one hand viewed with 


suspicion by the liberals, on the other not very 


cordially supported by the royalists, they fur- 
ther found themselves embarrassed with three 
laws, presented by their predecessors, but not 
the first was, “ Sur la liberté indi- 
riduelle,” which was equivalent to a suspen- 
sion of our Habeas Corpus. Nearly all the pro- 
posed amendments having been rejected, the 
law was adopted in the Deputies by 134 to 115, 
and in the Peers by 121 tos6. The second 
law, “ Sur les Journaux,” established a tempo- 
rary censorship, and was passed in the Peers 
by 106 to 104, and in the Deputies by 136 to 
109. The third law, by far the most impor- 
tant, on the elections, was withdrawn by the 
new ministers, and another substituted in its 
place. A most tumultuous discussion arose 
on this projet de loi, which continued for seve- 
ral days, and during which forty-six members 
delivered long speeches. ‘The first division 
gave a majority of one to the liberals; but 
when an amendment of Camille Jourdan’s was 
pat to the vote, which tended to render the 
Chamber more democratic, and, therefore, 
more liberal than it then was, it was rejected 
by 10—133 against 123. Three days after, the 
main question was decided; namely, that in 
each department there should be two descrip- 
tions of electural colleges, the one of which 
composed of the wealthier and more aristocra- 
tical portion of the voters, should, in some 
manner afterwards to be determined. influence 
the choice of the members; the ayes were 130 


Hence the | ty, the ministers thought it advisable — 


to modify their former views, and they there- 
fore consented to an amendment, originally 
siggested by M. de Courvoisier, the late 
Garde des Sceaux, and moved by M. Boin. 
At first, it was proposed that the great departe- 
mental college, composed of one-fifth of the 
whole number of electors, being those who 
paid the largest amount of direct taxes, should 
select the deputies out of the lists of candi- 
dates presented to them by the colléges d'ar- 
rondissement. These latter, comprising all 
the electors not forming part of the great col- 
lege, were each to name as many candidates 
as the departments had deputies to return. It 
was evident that, were this plan adopted, the 
royalists, who would form the vast majority of 
the electors of the great colleges, had only to 
secure a bare majority in one of the smaller col- 
leges, and they then could return for the de- 
partment deputies entirely of their party 
They could hardly be defeated, as by a little 
management one arrondissement could always 
have been so limited in a department as to in- 
clude within its bounds a certain majority of 
royalists. The amendment of M. Boin took 
away this double choice, but allowed the elec- 
tors of the great colleges to name directly one 
hundred and seventy-two deputies ; and gave 
them, also, concurrent votes with the other 
electors in the small colleges, at the election 
of the other two hundred and fifty-eight, who 
made up the actual number of the Chamber. 
The amendment was adopted by 155 to 66, and 
the law passed by a majority of 154 to 95, and 
in the Peers, by 141 to 56. 

It was evident that, whether the original 
proposition of the ministers, or the amendment 
were carried, the power of the liberals would 
be greatly diminished. Accordingly they en- 
deavoured, by every means in their hands, to 
resist the law; and finding that the two par- 
ties were very equally balanced in the Cham- 
bers, they did not hesitate to have recourse to 
intimidation. The old scenes of the early part 
of the French revolution were, therefore, acted 
over again. The public tribunes of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies were filled with men carefully 
selected for their known revolutionary prinei- 
ples, and regicides and avowed republicans 
professedly at their head. The notorious Ga- 
rat, and Boulay de la Meurthe, were always to 
be found among them; and the avenves to the 
Chamber were beset with a kindred mob 
When, on the 3d of June, the small but deci- 
sive majority of five overthrew the hopes of 
the liberals, this mob proceeded from words to 
actions, and frequent and violent riots ensued 
That these were actually organized and di- 
rected by Foy, B. Constant, Mechin, Chauve- 
lin, Coreelles, C. Jourdan, Lafitte, Manuel,” 
and others, the chiefs of that party, we will not 
positively affirm, for we are not able to bring 
forward legal proofs of such astatement. But 
when we know that several of those individu- 
als mingled themselves with the most audaci- 

* The unfair operation of the law of elec- 
tions was clearly proved in the case of this 
member. This violent democrat and anti- 
Bourbonist was deputy for La Vendee 
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ous of the rioters—that they, without being 
able to assign for it any satisfactory reason, 
were always found in those streets, however 
distant from their own homes, in which the 
disturbances were the greatest; and, though 
received with acclamations by those violators 
of the public peace, never in any one instance 
endeavoured, even by advice, to repress their 
outrages, we cannot avoid suspecting that 
they were cognizant of the intentions of the 
mob, and approved of their acts. In more than 
one instance, indeed, they actually avowed 
such views. M. Lafitte, on one occasion, on 
the very steps of the Chamber of Deputies, 
pplauded their conduct; and in the 
ily did he and his brother libe- 
justify their pro- 
dared to call the 
t, they had dis- 
thost extraordl- 
und moderation. The mobs, 
osed of persons who were 
lay’s work, and led on by 
higher situations in 
ision of the fete given 
pong by the Due d’Or- 
and Corsa 
we! { ringlead of rioters 
Are we unjust, then, when we our 
firm conv n that the liberals excited these 
disturbances, in order to maintain their politi- 
cal influemn 
The ens! lections, including those of 
the great colleges as might have been 
anticip luehly tavourable to the royalists, 
and particul he extreme right. The 
Due de Richelieu, conscious of the growing 
strength of that party, was anxious to form a 
closer alliance with them; and he therefore 
proposed to MM. de Villcle, de Corbicres, and 
Laine, to accept office under him. They ac- 
ceded, and the result was, triumphant majori- 
ties for the On one occasion the 
extreme right carried an amendment in oppo- 
sition to them; on all others, they apparently 
acted together with great cordiality, till near 
the close of the session. Yet, to those who 
looked accurately at the state of affairs, and 
had an opportunity of being acquainted with 
what was concealed generally from the pub- 
lie, it was evident that M.de Villéle and his 
friends were not on satisfactory terms with the 
rest of the government. At the end of July, 
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1321, his departure to the country, and the | 


subsequent resignation of himself, M. de Cor- 
biéres, and M. de Chateaubriand, left no doubt 
on the subject 

The annual elections of one-fifth, in Octo- 
ber, increased the number of the extreme 
right; and, on the meeting of the Chambers 
in November, a temporary coalition between 


them and the left, for the purpose of over- 
| niably. the avowed chiefs of the conspirators 


throwing the ministry, left the latter in a mi- 
nority, on the Address, of 85 against 166. Af- 
ter two or three violent debates, the fate of the 
ministry was sealed ; and the left had the great 
satisfaction of finding that their union with 
the extreme right had the effect of placing the 
power in the hands of that party, instead of in 
those of the Duc de Richelieu and his more 
moderate friends. The announcement of M. 
de Villéle as premier, and of MM. de Cor- 
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biéres, de Peronnet, le Maréchal de Bellune 
de Montmorency,* and de Clermont Tonnere 
as his colleagues, proved to the royalists th: 
ascendancy of their cause; at the same time 
there were among these no names which could 
reasonably be offensive to the right centre 

During the long and often stormy sessior 
which closed on the Ist May, 1822, events: 
considerable importance occurred in France 
Various conspiracies broke out in different 
parts of the country. In December, 1821, an 
attempt was made to seize Saumur; in Jann 
ary, In22, a similar attack, equally unsuceess 
ful, took place at Belfort; others at Toulon. 
Rochefort, Brest, and Nantes; but in Februa- 
ry, the most important occurred again at Sau 
mur, where General Berton, at the head of ar 
armed body, for a few hours, actually defied 
the enthorities. His force was, however. soor 
dispersed, and, his retreat being at length dis 
covered, he was taken and executed. Ina 
these insurrectionary movements, the apparent 
authors and prominent agents were, almost 
without exception, officers of inferior rank— 
mostly on half-pay—and students of law and 
medicine: and thougi the existence of an or 
ganized society, bound, like the Carbonari, by 
secret oaths, was satisfactorily proved, it 
not appear that it embraced any very larg 
number of persons, or almost any individuals 
ofimportance. These latter facts came out or 
the trial of the conspirators of La Rochelle— 
the last event of this nature which occurred 
with the exception of a slight and abortive at 
tempt, in July, near Colmar 

The accused, in all these cases, were tried 
by the regular tribunals: convictions followed 
in almost every instance, but comparatively 
few executions took place. In the course « 
these proceedings, however, some of the pri 
soners named B. Constant, Lafitte, Foy, and 
Lafayette, as having been accessory to the de 
signs of Berton; and as this charge was in 
sisted on by one king’s evidence, who had 
given most important information, the procu- 
reur-general, M. Mangin (préfet de police at 
Paris under M. de Polignac), embodied it, as 
he had ap srfect right to do, in the acte d'acru 
sation, to the great annoyance of the parties 
implicated. We do not mean to affirm that 
the great body of the liberals who adopted the 
sentiments, would have supported the criniinal 
enterprises, or even were cognizant of the 
plans, of these wretched traitors; but it is n 
a little remarkable that many of the conspira- 
cies broke out immediately after the apparent 
ly unnecessary visits of certain liberal deputies 
to those very parts of France, (to which, more- 
over, these gentlemen were perfect strangers 
and that the mysterious predictions, which 
they fulminated from the tribune, were often 
realised by some new explosion. Most unde- 


were frequently the personal or political friends 
of the leaders of that party, and uniformly as 
serted or intimated that, from the eété gauche, 
they were certain of support 7 

The debates during the ensuing session 
were little interesting or important. The 


* M. de Montmorency had in early life been 
deeply implicated in the French revolution. 
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sirength of the royalists was manifested on an 
casion when the liberals were desirous of 
ringing before the Chamber M. Mangin, as 
iaving been guilty of a breach of privilege, by 
introducing the names of deputies in the acte 
J accusation, at Poitiers. He was defended on 
the ground that he had only discharged his 
uty; and, on a division, the numbers were, 
vx him, 226—against him, 127. In Novem- 
ver, the elections took place. Eighty-four 
members vacated their seats, among whom the 
iberals reckoned four belonging to the great 
olleges, and thirty-nine of the small ; the roy- 
jlists, twenty-nine of the first, and twelve of 
the latter. The result of the re-elections was, 
seven liberals, forty-seven right centre, and 
urty extreme right; being the most com- 
ilete defeat the liberals had till then ever re- 
rived 

The close of the year teemed with military 
ovements, and the cordon sanilaire having 
een turned into an army of observation, the 
ntentions of the French government became 
ery apparent. Supported as they were, on 
he question of war with Spain, by immense 
majorities in both Houses, which met on the 
th January, an army, under the Due d’An- 
souléme, invaded that country. Our readers 
sre well aware of the result. The contest 
served only to display the extraordinary folly, 
mbecilitv, and cowardice of the whole of the 
Spanish liberals, with the exception of a few 
With respect to the conduct of 
for discussion arise 


n Catalonia. 
France, two points —the 
p licy and the justice of her proceedings As 
to the first we never entertained a doubt—the 
vuurage her own libe- 


the 


novement served to disc 
rals, and to the 
irmy towards the Bourbons. 
sited France at that time, or 
vell remember how much the army s 
and of what vast im- 
elt to be, that 


more We if 


sentiments of 
Those who vi- 
after, can 


emed 


improve 


soon 


gratified with the war, 


on prince should once ] 
Frenchinen to victory, easy as that victory 
1s. The justice of the measure depends en- 
tirely upon how far the conduct of Spain en- 
angered the tranquillity of France, and how 
ir the former had encouraged sedition in the 
interfered with her internal arrange- 
It would, perhaps, be difficult strictly 

» prove either of these two points, but our de- 

ided conviction is, that the existence of a re- 
volutionary government in Spain, like that of 
the Cortes, was pregnant with danger to 
France, and that the whole proceedings of 
that party showed an anxious desire to revive 
n France republican feelings, and to over- 
throw the reigning dynasty. Nor can we have 
2 stronger proof than the encouragement given 
to those traitors who had escaped from justice 
n the preceeding year, and who were allowed 
to organize a corps, in Spanish pay, under the 
ricoloured flag, which they ostentatiously pa- 
raded on the banks of the Didassoa, in view of 
the French army. 

The intemperance usually displayed in the 
Chambers was more than equalled ia the fol- 
lowing session. Manuel, violent as he com- 
monly was, had hitherto kept sufficiently with- 
in bounds tu avoid any decided punishment. 
But on one occasion, he applied terms to the 


ilter, or 


ments 


| ral elecfion. 
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murder of Louis XVI, which were undenia- 
bly treasonable, and his expulsion was the 
consequence. Soon after, M. de Villéle, avail- 
ing himself of the popularity acquired by the 
Spanish war, appealed to the peop!e ata gene- 
The dissolution took place in the 
end of December, just previous to which, he 
took another important step, of much more du- 
bious policy,—the creation of twenty-seven 
peers at one time. It is true, the example had 
been set by M. Decazes, nominations 
had been productive of great embarrassment 
to his successors; but it is more than doubt- 
ful, whether M. de Villele did not ultimately 
lose much more than he gained by following 
that ‘he twenty-seven peers he 
named niostly unobjectionable, 
but the Upper Chamber was sure to become at 
length unmanageable, under the repetitions otf 
conduct. 

rly months of Isz4, were occupied 
with the general election, and the popularity of 
the government and power of the royalists 
in England, no 

ld dare to call ec for not 
only was tle influence of ministers very openly 
exerted, but it was asserted, and in some cases 
ntitled to 


with truth we 
vote were kept off the lists by the prefects, if 
ms were known to be unfavourable 
to the Cabinet—and rice rersd. The result. 
however, was, the utter d ture of the li- 
berals. Their numbers were so much reduced, 
that the v obtainec he sol rrequet of La Suc tron 
» sixteen chiefs of the 
the different dis- 
the Fronde. In- 
deed, they deserved that appellation, for they 
could hardly numbers, and they 
sed very sin principles. It may ea- 
ily be imagined, that in such a Chamber, M 
le Villele could mect with little real opposi- 
n, and we consider it as one of the greatest 
errors in his administration, that, instead of 
forthwith availing himself of his power to carry 
those laws which he knew to be essential to 
», he preferred postpon 
ing them to another y One measure of 
importance, however, was introduced and car 
ed—the extension of the lite of the Chamber 
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In the Deputies, it was 


n after proposed 

| by most of the 
liberals, 1 many of 1 ra-royalists, but it 
was carried by a considerable majority. In 
the Peers, an amendment of Comte Roy hav- 
ing been rejected by 114, to 112, the next day 
ministers in their turn sted, and the 
law thrown out by 120 to 105. M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, who had in this instance violently 
opposed his colleagues, was immediately dis 
missed from office ; and the day the chambers 
were prorogued a new organization of the ri 
nistry was declared, it still preserving its strong 
royalist character. 

On the Mth September, Lovis XVIIL. died, 
after a life of great vicissitudes, and a reign 
nominally of considerable length, but in fact 
only of ten years. In youth, he was much in- 
clined to support the first promoters of the 
French revolution ; and at the meeting of the 
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States General, the bureau presided over by | 
i 


him, then Monsieur, was the only one in whic 
those principles were allowed to prevail. A 
short time proved to him how incompatible 


were royalty and revolutionary doctrines; and | 


he, as well as his more consistent brother, the 
Comte D’Artois, since Charles X., was obliged 
to fly for his life. His great deficiency was 
want of firmness and political courage; he was 
easily alarmed by what was apparently the po- 
pular cry, and anxious to adopt, not what was 


ultimately most advisable for the interests of 


France, but what might most tend to please at 
the moment. Neither could he endure a firm 


and decided ministry; and we may observe, | 


that in consonance with such sentiments, a 
change of ministry always occurred as soon as 
his servants boldly pursued the course they had 
chalked out for themselves. In consequence 
of acting upon this “ jeu de bascule,” the Cham- 
Lre introurable was dissolved, and the Duc de 


Richelieu replaced by the Marquis Dessoles. | 


He, in his turn, was dismissed, to make room 
for M. Decazes, succeeded by the Due de 
Richelieu again 
Corbieres were introduced into the ministry, 
removed, and replaced. If we examine aceu- 
rately into the events preceding each of these 
changes, we shall find, in almost every in- 
stance, that the ejected ministry were begin- 


Then MM. de Villéle and de | 


ning to manifest their desire to pursue some | 


decided plan, either royalist or liberal. The 
king, determined to give a triumph to neither 
party, thought he could please all by prevent- 
ing such conduct. The consequence of such 
a course was, that confidence was shaken, li- 
beralism encouraged, and the seeds sown of the 
events which have since occurred. 

The accession of Charles X. was calculated 
to strengthen the royalist party. He had al- 
ways shown himself, from the commencement 
of the French revolution, firm and decided in 
his political principles and conduct, and his 
friends, therefore, could rely on his support. 
The opening, also, of the Chambers, in Decem- 





ber, 1324, seemed to authorize the expectations | 
that a royalist ministry and a resolute king | 


would be supported by decisive majorities; and 
one of the first propositions submitted to the 
chambers, was a measure, in some slight de- 
gree indemnifying the emigrants for the loss 


of their property. Thirty millions of rentes in | 


the 3 per cents. were assigned for this purpose, 
representing at 75, then about the price of 
that stock, a capital of nearly 30,000,000/.—a 
sum much below what were the real claims of 
that class—yet the liberals objected to the 
plan, as being anti-revolutionary. A commis- 
sion was appointed to receive and decide on 
each claim, of which the Duc de Tarente (Mac- 
donald) was president—a distinction which 
that honourable soldier well deserved, for he 
had, several years before, urged a similar pro- 
position. ‘The law for the reduction of the in- 
terest on the national debt passed the peers 
this year, though not without difficulty and 
violent discussions, in which Pasquier and 
Chateaubriand distinguished themselves. 

The ensuing year, M. de Villcle brought for- 
ward a plan, which he had most unwisely post- 
poned till then, respecting the division of pro- 
perty by will, the law on which subject he was 


| 
| 
| 
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desirous to place on a better footing. His pr: 

position went only to give to the eldest son, 
when the father died intestate, that portion, o/ 
which, by the existing law, the parent might 
dispose ; and to enable a legatee to entail the 
property upon the child of his child. The lat 

ter clause was adopted; the first, thoug) 
agreed to by the deputies, was rejected by: 
majority of one hundred and twenty to ninety 

four in the peers. This failure may, in great 
measure, be attributed to the dissention be 

tween Villéle and the ultra-royalists, which w: 
will discuss when we come to the moment o 
his fall. The recognition of Hayti upon pay 

ment of an indemnity, and violent discusssions 
respecting the Jesuits occupied the attention 
of France in the latter part of the year. The 
Abbe de la Mennais, on the one side, and th 
Comte de Moutlosier, on the other, were equa 

ly absurd and intemperate. The courts o! 
law were invoked, but their decisions were not 
conclusive as to the question at issue 

The session of 127, opened under unpleasant 
auspices. Though secure of a majority in th 
deputies, the ministers could not be confident 
of similar success in the peers. The result o: 
the debates proved these fears to be well found- 
ed; fora law, sur la police de la presse, whict 
would have imposed very effective restrictions 
not only on the licentiousness, but, perhaps, 
upon the fair liberty, of the press, after having 
been carried in the deputies by two hundred 
and thirty-three to one hundred and thirty. 
four, was so ill received in the peers, that the 
ministers felt themselves obliged to withdraw 
it, in order to avoid a total defeat. The mea 
sure had been very unpopular in Paris, and its 
fate was hailed with violent acclamations 
Compulsory illuminations followed, and riots, 
which were not repressed without bloodshed 
The National Guard, who, as citizens, had 
taken part in these disturbances, availed them- 
selves of their being assembled for a review, 
to testify their feelings, not only by cries, in 
discreet and even seditious, but by resisting 
the capture of a soldier, ordered into arrest by 
the Duc de Reggio, who commanded. Not 
satisfied with this ebullition, as the regiments 
marched back from the Champ de Mars, seve- 
ral halted under the windows of the ministers, 
whom they assailed with most violent lan- 
guage. M.de Villele saw the danger of per 
mitting troops to act as deliberative bodies. 
and the following morning an ordonnance ap 
peared, by which the whole National Guard o! 
Paris, forty thousand strong, were disbanded ; 
a measure at once salutary as an example and 
useful in itself; for, on more than one previous 
occasion, the National Guard had ventured to 
reason on orders they had received as soldiers, 
and declined to execute the military commands 
of their superior officers. 

M. de Villéle does not seem to have per- 
ceived that, however advisable this step may 
have been, it tended much to increase |iis un- 
popularity. In spite of that, however, he took 
the bold and decisive measure of dissolving the 
Chambers. Various reasons induced lim to 
come to this determination. By the new law 
of elections, the existing chamber, elected bat . 
for five years, had prolonged its own existence 
to seven; and many deputies had intimated 
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their determination not to sit for a longer pe- 
riod than that for which their constituents had 


imagined they had chosen them. This would | 


have occasioned numerous vacancies; and it 
was possible that, in the course of two years, 
the frequent occurrence of eleetions, in conse- 
quence of this determination, might, in addi- 
tion to the other causes to which we have al- 
luded, render the ministers still more unpopu- 
lar than they actually were. Besides, it was 
necessary to augment the number of peers, in 
order that the royalists might recover the ma- 


! 
| 
| 


jority which they had lost, through the promo- | 


tion of 1819, by M. Decazes. In the new crea- 
tion, seventy-six were ultimately included ; 
many of the leading deputies were necessarily 
selected, and thus other vacancies would have 
been oceasioned. M. de Villéle trusted, also, 


that, by taking his opponents by surprise, while | 
his own plans were all formed, he could pre- | 


vent the possibility of defeat. Accordingly, on 


the Gth November, the Chambers were dis- | 
solved, and the censorship expired the same | 
lay. The colleges darrondissement were to | 
| Portalis, de la Ferronays, de Martignac, and 


meet on the 17th, and de departement on the 
2th; thus allowing but eleven days to organ- 
ize any opposition. He was, however, utterly 
mistaken in his expectations. 
formed between the liberals and a large body 
of royalists, both ultra and moderate, and the 
candidates, selected by the combined parties, 
were every where supported with their whole 
strength: all the arrangements were made in 
Paris, and implicit obedience was paid to the 
mandates of the comite-directeur which sat 
there. 
the ministerial candidates: out of two hundred 
and eighty-two eligible presidents of colleges, 
who are always considered as the government 
candidates, but one hundred and nineteen were 
elected ; and the liberals, who numbered about 
eighteen or twenty in the last chamber, had 


almost a majority in the present, exclusive of 


the new auxiliaries. 


An union was | 
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removal of M. de Chateaubriand—the creation 
of seventy-six peers, which disgusted those 
previously invested with that rank, as dimin- 
ishing the dignity of their order, and a crowd 
of aspirants who conceived themselves to have 
quite as good claims to it as their more tortu- 
nate competitors—the supposed support given 
to the Jesuits—besides many other minor 
points—and we think our readers need not be 
surprised that a strong royalist opposition was 
formed. Of itself, indeed, it was not sufficient 
tu effect much; but, when united with the li- 
berals, the two parties had almost overwhe!m- 
ing power. We, in truth, are only astonished 
that, under such circumstances, the iministry 
were not more universally defeated in the 
elections 

M. de Villele, thinking that he had no chance 
in the Chamber of Deputies, resolved not to 
encounter the storm, and on the 5th Jan. les, 
he and most of his colleagues resigned. The 
leaders—himself, MM. de Corbitres and de 
Peyronnet-—were created peers, and their 
places in the cabinet supplied by MM. Roy, de 


de Caux. These were almost all taken from 
the centre, or extreme right, and most of them 
had been supporters of M. de Villele. Pre- 
vious to the opening of the session, various 
meetings of the deputies took place: one, the 
most numerous, composed entirely of liberals, 
in the Rue Grange Batelicre, consisted of from 
one hundred and fifty to one hundred and 


| sixty; another, “* La Société Piet,” so called 


The result was the general defeat of | 


from the name of the individual at whose house 
it met, was ministerial, about one hundred and 


| thirty in number; M. de la Bourdonnaye was 


leader of a third; and a fourth was * [a So- 
ciete Agier,” termed by the Villelists “ La de- 
fection,’ which included those who followed 


| the fate of M. de Chateaubriand—they did not 


This result was to be expected, when the | 


extraordinary coalition we have mentioned oc- 
curred. That the liberals should be hostile to 
M. de Villéle was natural; but it did seem sin- 
gular that he should meet with such bitter 
opponents among those who had once been 
his firmest friends. To explain this, we must 
recur to one or two events in his administra- 
tion. In the first place, he offended many of 
the ultra-royalists by not choosing to carry 
into execution the violent measures they 
urged; but what, above all, lost him the sup- 
port of many, as well of the moderate as of the 
ultras, was his plan for the reduction of the 
interest on the public debt. Our readers will 
recollect that, when first proposed, it was re- 


jected in the peers principally by a royalist 
opposition; and the main cause was, the great | 


advantage whieh Rothschild, who was to have 
had the loan, was supposed to be likely to de- 
rive from the transaction;—it was stated at 
35,000,000 franes. The following year, M. de 
Villéle had recourse to the liberals to enable 
him to carry his measure; and the royalists 
were so much offended, both at his success 
and at his conduct in thus relying upon his 
former opponents, that they were determined 
to mark their indignation. Add to this, the 
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exceed thirty. It was with parties so various, 
and so little agreeing with each other, that the 
new ministers were to engage, and the first 
trial of strength was on the choice of the pre- 
sident. Five candidates were to be named by 


| the Chamber, of whom the king was to select 





one; but no candidate could be chosen without 
a majority of one more than a half of the mem- 
bers voting. On the first day, no one had the 
requisite majority; but M. de la Bourdonnaye 
failed only by a very few votes. The scrutiny 
was adjourned till the following day, and the 
intervening night was spent in negotiations 
between different parties. At last a coalition 
was formed between “ La Société Agier” and 
“ La Société Rue Grange Bateliére ; and the 
result the following day was, that MM. Dela!ot 
and Hyde de Neuville, two ultra-royalists, and 
Royer Collard, Gautier, and C. Perrier—three 
liberals—were elected candidates—M. de la 
Bourdonnaye and the government candidate 
being in a considerable minority. Of these 
the king chose M. Royer Collard; thus plain- 
ly showing his feelings as to the conduct of 
“La défection.” The address was then dis- 
cussed, which was brought forward by M. De- 
lalot. There was little in it offensive to the 
existing, but much that was hostile to the pre- 
ceding, ministry—especially the words * sys- 
teme deplorable,” as applied to the conduct of 
M. de Villéle. This expression, of course, 
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was violently opposed by his friends—particu- | 
larly by M. de Montbel, since ministre des | 
finances—and on a division, those words were | 
retained, by a majority only of Is7 to 173; | 


thus proving the great remaining strength of 
M. de Villéle’s party in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties.” 
in the debate, as they did not choose to incur 
the enmity of either of the two parties by 


whom this expression was supported or resist- | 


ed. The vacancies occasioned by double re- 
turns were now to be filled up, and the new 
members were, almost without exception, libe- 


rals: which gave that party so great an advan- | 


tage, that many objectionable questions were 
carried. Flushed with success, they ventured 
upon an impeachment of the late ministry. 
M. de Pompiéres, after having repeatedly 
threatened it, at last brought it forward, but in 
a manner which showed utter ignorance of 
what we should call constitutional proceed- 
ings; for, among his articles, there was one 
imputing to M. de Villtle high treason against 
the people, for having misrepresented their 
feelings to the king, a charge in its very na- 
ture absurd. M.de Montbel seconded the pro- 
position of M. Labbey de Pompieres, to refer 
the question to a committee, stating, on the 


part of M. de Villéle, that a full investigation | 


was all he desired. A committee of nine was 
appointed, who, after a long interval, present- 
ed a report, in which they stated the thirteen 
alleged charges. Of these, the principal were: 


—the war with Spain; the disbanding of the | 
National Guard; the support given to the Je- | 
suits and Trappists, the creation of the seven- | 
ty-six peers; and the management of the elec- | 
On the four most important points | 
they acquitted him; on the others, by a majo- | 


tions. 


rity of one, they said there was ground for in- 
quiry, but, by a similar majority, they doubted 
whether there was cause for blame. 


of coming to some immediate decision; but 
the literals, like English whigs, satisfied with 
having made France ring for months with 
charges which they knew to be untenable, 
postponed the consideration of the question till 
after the discussion of the budget, when they 
expected that the Chamber, as actually did 
happen, would not be sufficiently numerous to 
deliberate. Thus ended the threatened im- 
peachment; which cast disgrace only = 
those who shrank from the investigation they 
had proposed. 

The session of 1829 opened nearly in a simi- 
lar manner to timt of 1825. Again M. Royer 
Collard was named president, and again the 


The government took little or no share | 


M. de | 
Montbel urged npon the Chambers the justice | 
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being well known that the king did not cordi- 
ally support them. At last they were fairly 
out-voted, by a union of the liberals with other 
parties; notwithstanding the various conces- 
sions they liad made to soften the opposition of 
the first of those bodies. ‘They had vainly dis- 
missed obnoxious prefects—altered the law re- 
specting the election lists*—and proposed se- 
veral other plans, all tending to gratify that 
party. These, however, conscious of their 
strength, or rather of the weakness of their 
opponents, continued to urge them to still 
more dangerous concessions,—-threatening 
louder and louder, at every symptom of hesita- 
tion, to drive them from office. At length the 
king, thinking that he should soon have to 
fight the battle with the liberals on less advan- 
tageous terms, determined to try what might 
be done with a really royalist government 
Dismissing his former ministers on the Sth of 
August, he placed the Prince de Polignac at 
the head of a new administration, with the 
portefeuille of foreign affairs. His colleagues 
were MM. de Bourmont, d'Haussez, de Mont- 
bel, de Courvoisier, de Chabro!, and de la 
Bourdonnaye, and soon after, on the resigna- 
tion of the last, the vacancy was onal by 
M. Guernon de Ranville. 

The name of Polignac has long been fami- 
liar to every reader of French history. Early 
in the French revolution, the attachment of 
the unfortunate Marie Antoinette to the Duch- 
esse Jules de Polignac, drew down upon her 
family the hatred of the mob. Always faithful 
to the cause of royalty, the Prince de Polignac 
and his brother, Armand, now Due de Polig- 
nac, engaged in various plans to effect the re- 
storation of the king. Involved in Georges 
conspiracy, they were at last detected; and 
Buonaparte having been, with great difficulty, 
persuaded to spare their lives, imprisoned 
them, first at Vincennes, and afterwards in a 
madhouse, whence they escaped, in 1=24, and, 
after a series of romantic adventures, which 
we ourselves have heard them relate, joined 
the allies. M. de Polignac is known to carry 
| his religious feelings to the borders of bigotry, 
and his determination to follow the line of 
politics he had adopted was bottomed on the 
oy conviction, that a deviation from it would 
be fatal to the cause of christianity in France 
His intentions were good—his firmness and 
sincerity undoubted. M. de Bourmont, min- 
istre de la guerre, had also passed a singular 
and eventful life. He and M. Hyde de Neu 
ville were among the last of the Vendean 
chiefs who submitted. Buonaparte, aware of 
his talents, was anxious to obtain his services, 





ministry found themselves unable to command 


a majority composed of their own friends. | confinement at Lisbon. 


and, on his refusal, kept him for some time in 
He was released, 


Their weakness too was increased, by its | upon accepting an important command, and 





* Many persons are convinced that, had M. 
de Vilélle not shrunk from the contest, he | 
might have maintained his ground. Certainly | 
this division in favour of an ex-minister would | 
appear to su that opinion, and his talents, | 
presence, official power, would have had | 
additional weight. But all the elections on | 
vacancies, occasioned by double returns, would | 
have been against him—and so was the popu- | 
lar feeling. 


wherever he was employed, greatly distin- 
guished himself. When Ney was despatched 
to arrest the progress of the usurper, on his 
return from Elba, Bourmont was his ckej 
d'état major, and vainly endeavoured to main- 


* This was in 1328. M. de Villele, in the 
peers, proposed an amendment, which would 
have rendered it much less liberal, which was 
lost only by one hundred and fifty-two to one 
hundred and forty-nine. 
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tain the fidelity of his general and the army ; 
yet almost immediately afterwards he ac- 
cepted the command of a division under Napo- 
leon, from whom again he fled on the 17th of 
June, the eve of Waterloo, and joined the Bri- 
tish bivouac. This, coupled with the fatal 
evidence which he gave against Ney, with re- 
spect to the transactions at Lons-le-Saulnier, 
has rendered every liberal his sworn enemy. 
We must confess we know not how to justify 
his quitting the camp on Mount St. Jean un- 
less it be true, as we know he has asserted 
to some of his friends, that it was only on 
actual compulsion he had again accepted 
military employment under Napoleon. M. 
d'Haussez, ministre de la marine, is a Breton 
of good family. Always a firm royalist, he 
also was implicated in the conspiracy of 
Georges. The course of years had, perhaps, 
softened his enthusiasm, and latterly he had 
been closely connected with M. Decazes, at 
whose chateau he was staying when his ap- 
pointment was tendered to him. He had been 
acting for many years as prefect in various de- 
partments, often in most difficult situations, and 
always with distinguished ability and firmness. 
M.de Montbel, at first ministre de l'instruction 
publique, then ministre de Vintérieur, and ulti- 
mately ministre des finances, was the intimate 
friend of M. de Villele, whom he most ably de- 
fended in 1523. He was mayor of Touens 
in very trying times, and his conduct in that 
office, and the puwers he displayed in the 
Chamber, brought him first into notice. M. 
de Courvoisier, the late garde des sceauz, was 
procureur général at Lyons, where his father, a 
man of good family, had been an advocate of 
celebrity. They both emigrated, fought in the 
army of Condé, and only returned under favour 
of the general amnesty at the opening of this 
century. Uniformly moderate in his political 
views, he habitually sat in the centre gauche, 
over which he had considerable influence. M. 
de Chabrol, late ministre des finances, belongs 
to a family which has gradually risen from 
comparative obscurity, during and since the 
revolution. He has been almost constantly in 
office, whoever might be premier, and enjoys 
the reputation of being a thorough man of 
business. His brother was prefect of the 
Seine (Paris). M. de la Bourdonnaye, for a 
short time ménistre de l'intérieur, is a Breton. 
The part he has taken in all the discussions in 
the Chambers very sutliciently shows his poli- 
tical sentiments. Violent in his language, he 
is as determined in his views; and the Prince 
de Polignac soon found it impossible to con- 
tinue in office an individual who would never 
yield his opinion to that of the rest of his col- 
leagues. M. Guernon de Ranville ministre de 
Vinstruction publique, who came in upon the 
vacancy created by the retirement of M. de la 
Bourdonnaye, was an advocate, not much 


known, but selected, we believe, on account of 


his decided principles, and his power of ex- 


temporaneous speaking, a talent littie known | 
His speech, on the open- | 


among the French. 
ing of the session, fully realized the ideas his 
colleagues had entertained of his ability. 

Such was the ministry of the Sth August, on 
its first formation; and never was any admi- 
vistration more violently or more universally 
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| formed part of it. 
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assailed by the press, or more furiously de- 
nounced as utterly incapable, and unworthy of 
support. There was no illegal or unconstitu- 
tional act which they were not charged with 
intending to perform—no threat against them 
spared—no calamity which their appointment 
was to entail upon France unpredicted. It is, 
indeed, perfectly true, that among them were 
not comprised many tried statesmen, or men 
who had attained high reputation ; but neither 
were the members of the cabinet destitute of 
acknowledged talent, or undistinguished in the 
career which they had pursued. [ts composi- 
tion was certainly royalist, but shades of opi- 
nion were not excluded, since M. de Chabrol, 
who belonged to the minist¢re Martignac ; M. 


d’Haussez, the friend of Decazes; and M. de 


Courvoisier, a leader of the centre gauche, 
What, then, could be more 
unjust than to launch forth such vehement de- 
nunciations, before a single step had been 
taken, in the slightest degree tending to justi- 
fy the assertions of the liberals? And shall 
we pronounce it impossible that these predic- 
tions have mainly occasioned their own fulfil- 
ment ? 

On the meeting of the Chamber, its first 
step was, as we had expected, to select a li- 
beral president. For a hostile address we were 
equally prepared, but we admit we had rather 
anticipated an attempt on the part of the go- 
vernment to carry the budget, in preference 
to the sudden prorogation which ensued ; nor 
can we yet help believing that they would have 
succeeded in obtaining the supplies they re- 
quired, had they proceeded. A few, probably, 
of the small majority of forty, might have been 
persuaded to change sides; and many, we are 
sure, would have declined pushing matters to 
extremity. From personal communication 
with some, we are able to state, that they 
intended only to testify their disapprobation of 
the formation of the ministry, by the vote they 
gave, but would not have carried their opposi- 
tion further; in other words, there were cer- 








| tain firm loyalists, who thought the change ot 
the Sth August, 182!), too sudden and too com- 
| plete, preferring a more gradual amalgama- 
tion of the Polignac with the Martignac mi- 
nistries. These (as well as some of the centre 
gauche, though on different grounds) voted for 
the address, but would have supported the bud- 
get. As to the conduct of M. Agier and his 
party, commonly called la défection, it appear- 
ed, and appears, to us inexplicable, unless they 
be ready to admit that they were guided by 
personal, and not public motives, and were de- 
termined to oppose till M.de Chateaubriand 
should be made premier, and they themselves 
| had all obtained office. Of one fact only are 
| we certain,—that libegalism and royalism are 
not more at variance, than their language and 
conduct in 1830 and in Is24 
The prorogation was of course followed by a 
dissolution. In the interval, the ministry en- 
deavoured to ensure success, by removing al! 
prefects and other officers of doubtful fidelity, 
and by impressing, in no ambiguous terms, 
upon all persons employed under the govern- 
| ment, the necessity of supporting the ministe- 
rial candidates: in a word, though adhering to 
the strict letter of the law, they did not serup}s 
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to repeat, as far as they could, the manwuvres 
which carried a majority in 1324. 

At the moment of the elections, a fresh 
change in the administration took place, which 
certainly rendered them more unpopular. MM. 
de Courvoisier and de Chabrol resigned, and 
were succeeded by MM. de Chantelauze and 
de Peyronnet. The first, the new garde des 
steaus. was, indeed, little known. He was 
president of a cour royale, and only distin- 

uislied for his very decided royalist views 
But as to the other, the m/nistre de l'intérieur, 
though there were few men in France of su- 
perior talent, and, perhaps, none more disliked 
by the liberals, vet he possessed comparatively 
little authority with the reyalist party. He is 
a native of Bordeaux, bred to the bar, at which 

is much distinguished. Ile had filled im- 
offices, and had always shown great 
lity and great firmness. 

We need not cal! to the recollection of our 

iers what was the result of that election 

majority of 40 was swelled to at least one 

. and the only consolation was, that in 

the liberal deputies did not seem to 

been chosen froin among the most violent 

r party. The government, of course. 

that their success in the Chamber 
was hopeless, and they accordingly took that 
most decided step which has led to the expul- 
sion of Charles X., his son, and his grandson. 
By the 14th article of the charter, the king 


perce yea 
' 


fut les reglements et ordonnances neces- 
gaires pour l’exccation des lois et /a surete de 
Vétat.’ The ministry conceived that, by this 
article, the king was authorized to dispense 
with existing laws. They, therefore, abolished 
the liberty of the press, dissolved the Chamber, 
and so regulated the right of voting as to ren- 
der the election of a thoroughly royalist Cham- 
ber certain. We need not say that after such 
a measure decided steps were necessary to be 
taken—and that to take such steps with suc- 
cess in such a country demanded consummate 
prudence and firmness, and most elaborate 
preparation. We shall not at this moment, 
enter into any details of what really was done. 
It is, however, impossible to withhold the ex- 
pression of our deepest sorrow at these occur- 
rences. What effect they may ultimately pro- 
duce in Europe we will not venture to predict, 
but every day strengthens our fears, that the 
seeds of a fresh war of principle are sown 

A new king, and a new government (includ- 
ing some. and openly employing many, of the 
leading Parisian journalists') have been the 
first results of this revolution. In the authors 
of these changes we have little confidence, 
either from their past history or their almost 
avowed intentions. They have been, in turn, 
Jacobins, Buonapartists, and Liberals,—now 
advocating the wild doctrines of 1790,—now 
eulogizing the despotism of Napoleon,—and 
now pretending a wish to support the charter 
and the Bourbons, while. in fact, they were 
deliberately and systematically plotting their 
overthrow. In one thing only have they been 
consistent—in their uniform hatred to Eng- 
land. As to their qualifications for govern- 
ment. few persons will, we think, differ from 
us when we admit that we do not rate them 
high. With two exceptions, the new ministers 
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are men destitute of experience ; and, for, the 
most part, they are distinguished only as the 
authors or promoters of rash and fanciful theo. 
ries. They are, in fact, the representatives of 
a party utterly ignorant of what we should cal! 
constitutional feelings or constitutional doc. 
trines; nor can we assign a stronger proof to 
corroborate this assertion, than their attempt 
to establish by argument, that the late charter 
was accepted by Louis XVIII. 

We never could understand how that propo 
sition could be maintained. Louis XVIIL as 
cended the throne of his ancestors, certainly 
not against the wish of his people, but as cer- 
tainly not with their concurrence either asked 
or tendered. Three hundred thousand foreign 
bayonets, and the determination of the allied 
monarchs not to treat with Napoleon or his fa- 
mily, left no option to the country, even had it 
been consulted ; but the cannon on Montmar- 
tre restraining the seditious, and the exertions 
of the royalist leaders arousing the loyal, 
Louis was replaced in the Tuileries without 
opposition. It is true that, on the 14th April 
I=14, the senate tendered to Monsieur what 
they termed a constitution, and decreed that 
he should be called “ Lieutenant Genéral du 
royaume, en attendant que Louis Stanislas 
Navier de France rappele au trdne des Fran- 
cais, ait aceepte la charte constitutionnelle. 
But it is as true that Monsieur took possession 
of the authority, declining to accept the char- 
ter, and merely stating what concessions the 
king would probably admit. Nor was it till 
the 2d May that Louis XVIII. “king of 
France and Navarre,” by a proclamation trom 
St. Quen, dated the nineteenth year of his 
reign, declining to accept the charter, and re- 
pudiating many of the propositions made by 
the senate as hasty, ill-advised, and impracti- 
cable, declared that he would appoint a com- 
mission to draw up a charter such as he was 
willing to grant, and would then submit to the 
Chambers; designating at the same time its 
general outlines. On the 4th June the session 
opened, and we need only refer to the speeches 
of the king, and of the chancellor, M. Dam- 
bray, to prove that we are correct in stating 
that Louis XVIII. gare, and did not accept, 
the fatal charter. 

Its general principles were based upon those 
of the English constitution, from which, how- 
ever, it differed in several important points 
including, as it appears to us, not a few enor- 
mous errors: for example; Ist. To the king 
alone belonged the right of proposing a law, 
and no amendment could be discussed without 
his approbation. 2dly. The right of voting de- 
pended solely upon the payment of taxes, and 
not on the possession of property. 3dly. The 
ministers had a right to be present and to 
speak ineither Chamber. And, 4thly,—by the 
14th art —*“ le roi fait les réglements et les or- 
donnances necessaires pour l'exécution des 
lois, et la sureté de !état.” By virtue of this 
privilege the king more than once dispensed 
with existing laws; and, on one occasion, al- 

' lowed deputies to be elected of thirty years of 
| age, though the charter, in the 38th article, 
| expressly stipulated that they should be forty. 
| By the charter, also, all laws previously passed 
' by any legislative assembly, from the begin- 
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ning of the revolution, and all decrees and or- | 
| somewhat resembling our Exchequer, of about 


donnances whatever, were to continue in force 
until repealed; by which means all the revo- 
lutionary and republican docrines, which had 
been brought forward and enforced during 
those times of turmoil, were maintained The 
most objectionable articles, however, were 
those which struck at the just influence, not of 
the nobility only, but of the aristocracy. Under 
one, the power of a father to dispose of his pro- 


perty was limited, not, as with us, by entails, | 


but by being — to divide his property 
equally among all his children, with this ex- 
ception, that he may give to any one child a 
portion double what each of the others has 
Thus an estate of 5000/. a year—which is rec- 
koned very large in France, would, if there 
are four children, be reduced to 2000/. in the 
second generation; and, if similar circum- 
stances occurred in the next, to 30U/. per an- 
num in the third. Marriage, of course, as fe- 
males participate equally with males, may 
sometimes restore the fallen fortunes of a great 
family, but not sufficiently to prevent the evils 
which this law inflicts. Peers, indeed, on cre- 
ation, ought, by law, to entail a fortune on the 
title; but this provision was often dispensed 
with; and even were it uniformly enforced, 
the amount after all is but trifling—only 25,000 
francs a year (1000/.) for a duke, and but 10,000 
(4001.) a year for a baron. 
quent upon this system of disposing of proper- 
ty are many and evident. Among the mid- 
dling and lower classes the necessary result is, 
that landed property must constantly be sold 
in order to effect the division ; and that, whe- 
ther sold or not, it is split into small portions, 
enough, as yet, to give sustenance to the indi- 


viduals who cultivate them, but utterly inca- | 


pable of allowing to the proprietors either suffi- 


cient means of tilling to advantage, or any | 
Hence, in | 


prospect of accumulating capital 
great measure at least, the very indifferent 
state of agriculture in many parts of France ; 
the deficiency of live and dead stock ; the slo- 
venly condition of their farms, and the total 
want of due inclosures and adequate buildings. 
Among the higher classes, the effects have 
been still more injurious. There appeared, 
and necessarily must have done so, an idle and 
pauper aristocracy, nearly dependent on the 
favours of the crown for support ; the younger 
branches possessing just enough to linger on 
in utter inactivity—looking to no profession 
but the army (from which even the existing 
laws, ina considerable measure, exclude thein); 
the heads of families, though comparatively 
in better circumstances, unable to lend, as in 
England, a helping hand to the juniors; con- 
demned to see their property melting away 
before their eyes—in a word, throwing them- 
selves upon the king, to become, if successful, 
servile courtiers, or, failing in their expecta- 
tions, disappointed patriots. 

The system under which the country has 
been governed is also, in our view, not a little 
objectionable. The multitude of offices exist- 
ing in every department of administration, and 
the utter inadequacy of the salaries attached to 
them, are equally injurious. To select, as an 
instance, that important branch, the law: 
there are at Parisa Cour de Cassation, consist- 


| of conduct 


The evils conse- | 
| fusion worse confounded; and, at the close of 





ing of about fifty judges; a Cour des Comptes, 


one hundred, in three classes ; a Cour Royale 
(King’s Bench), of fifty-six; twenty-six other 
eours royales in different departments, each on 
an average having thirty judges; about three 
hundred and sixty tribunaux de ‘premicre tn- 
stance, averaging at least ten each ; about two 
hundred tribunaux de commerce, averaging six 
each ;—thus making upwards of five thousand 
seven hundred judges in France, besides the 


juges de paix, whose numbers are enormous. 


The salaries are various, but very many much 
under two hundred pounds a year. Every ac- 
tion brought before the tribunaux de premiere 
instance may be appealed against before the 
Cour Royale, of that district ; and a second ap- 
peal lies, in many cases, to the Cour de Cas 
sation. The consequence of such a number ot 
judges is, as may easily be imagined, the im- 
possibility of expecting unity of sentiment or 
It constantly happens, and re- 
cently too, in cases of vast importance, that 
two courts differ diametrically in their opinion 
on points of law: nor is it possible to decide 
satisfactorily upon such difference ; for there 
is no opportunity. as in England, of any con- 
ference among the judzes ; nor, if there were, 
would there be any hope of five thousand seven 


hundred individuals coming to any agreement 


upon a disputed point. It could only be con- 


the conference, each judge would, of course. 


| depart to his own court the better fixed in his 
| previous opinion. 


In every branch of the go- 
vernment a similar course has been pursued 
In the home department the authority is frit- 
tered away among eighty-six preféts, two hun- 
dred and seventy-seven sous-pref¢ts, and thirty- 
nine thousand nine hundred and ninety may- 
ors—each struggling for more than his allotted 
share of power, and each endeavouring to 
prove that his neighbouring colleague is erro- 
neous in his judgment or conduct ; and, if our 
limits permitted, so we might go on through 
every other branch of administration in France 

Such have been, and are, some few of the 


| blessings of the charter; and we are sorry to 


say that we anticipate no internal improve- 
ments, such as the well being of the state de- 
mands, from those who now hold the reins of 
authority in France. Onthe contrary, our re- 
trospect can leave no doubt, that the persons 
who have mainly directed the recent convul- 
sion, and who now reap its chief profits, had 
been, most of them undisguisedly, the obsti- 
nate, malignant, uncompromising enemies of 
the royal house, ever since its restoration 
They hated royalty all along with the rancour 
of purely republican envy and disgust ; they 
encouraged and protected, throughout, the 
most basely libellous press that ever disgraced 
a civilized age and country; they spared no 
means of corruption—they shrunk from no in- 
famy of companionship; they saw their mark 
clearly, and they laboured with eager and in- 
cessant resolution for its attainment. For the 
present, those invested by circumstances with 
the immediate decision have preferred (in the 
words of one whose character we need not 
draw, M. de Lafayette) “ !'erection d'une trine 
populaire en l'amalgamant & des institutions 
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republicaines ;" but the young and ardent spi- 
rits behind are little likely to stop short even 
here. Nor, indeed, even if the Duc d’Orleans 
should be continued on his popular throne, do 
we think it possible that he should exert any 
efficacious contro] over the elements of dis- 
turbance boiling and fermenting around its 
base. To keep even the semblance ofa kinyly 
station, he must, we fear, name the ministers 
whom others choose to designate, and suffer 


them to continue, according to their own good | 
pleasure, the grand process of “ amalgama- 
This “ viceroyship over him” is their | 


tion 
idea of a good and free government. ‘They 
prate about democratic principles—their ob- 


Jeet has heen, and is, a cunning oligarchy of 


stockbrokers and newspaper editors, abhorring 
every source of authority but the purse and 
the pen; at once deluding the nation by the 
cant of equality, and defying it by such an or- 
ganization of national guards as invests them 
virtually with the whole power of the sword. 
Of such machinery has the Duke of Orleans 
consented to be the puppet; under circum- 
stances thus, to all appearance, unattractive, 
has the throne, which was the object of his fa- 
ther's crimes, become, for however brief a 
space, their reward 

Beset as the exiled house was, from the hour 
of its restoration, with jealousies bitterly con- 
ficting, and perpetually threatening an expio- 
sion, it will not be denied that France enjoyed 
under their rule fifteen vears of greater pros- 
perity than had ever before fallen to her lot 
Such is the fact, “even their enemies them- 
selves being judges: never, since the founda- 
tion of the monarchy, were personal liberty and 
property so safe; never had any government 
contended with greater difficulties ;—none had 
ever exhibited more painful temperance in the 
reward of friends, or more magnanimous for- 
bearance towards enemies. 
political evils from our view, that fine country 
presented, on the whole, a picture of prosperity 
which fixed the admiration of Europe. It is 
not usually, under such circumstances, that 


governments take the initiative in political | 
No man, who knows any thing | 


convulsions. 
either of the world as it exists, or of that * old 
almanac,” history, will believe that the Bour- 
bon princes, under such circumstances, and 
with such an experience behind them, rushed, 
of their own accord, upon the fearful chances 
of a new revolution. They saw that the fac- 
tion which had never ceased to labour for the 
ruin of the monarchy were rapidly attaining 
the utmost height of rebellious audacity—and 
that the only question was, who should strike 
the first blow. They saw that, to go on with 
the charter of Louis XVIII. as it stood, was 
inevitably to shipwreck the vessel of the state, 
and they thought to give it a chance by cutting 
away the masts. The evolution was not suc- 
cessful, and the monarchy went down. We 
may pity the experience, or, if that word will 
please better, the imbecility of the hands which 
directed the attempt; but we confess we can 
discover no reason whatever for doubting that 
it was prompted by views of genuine patriot- 
ism. To say the truth, however, things had 
come to such a pass, through the workings of 
the fatal charter, that we doubt if any degree 


Excluding certain | 
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| of abilities, or any system of measures, could 
| have ensured success. 
| If our own countrymen have eyes to see, or 
ears to hear, they will profit by this new ex. 
ample of the dreadful uncertainty which hangs 
over a government not buttressed by establish- 
ments. In France the royal house was iso- 
lated; there was no aristocracy worthy of the 
name—there was ho church heartily allied with 
the crown on the one hand, and with the peo- 
ple on the other—there existed no influences 
intermediate between the monarch and the 
mob; and wherever this is the case, any seri- 
ous difference of opinion between these tw: 
powers, instead of reaching through deliberaic 
discussion some conciliatory compromise, is 
sure to be reduced at once to blows, and the 
immediate issue is necessarily either a despot- 
isin established, or a dynasty overthrown. 
| We certainly wished that, in the struggle 
| which we had long foreseen, the immediate re- 
sult might be the re-establishment of something 
| like despotic power in the throne of France 
and we did so, because we considered a despot- 
ism, in the present condition of the world, as 
likely to turn out a lesser evil in that mighty 
country than the other alternative. The past 
| had satistied us that if Charles X. desired the 
| influence of a dictator, he was incapable of 
| using that influence for any unpatriotic pur- 
pose ;—that no fretfulness of idle vanity, nm 
fervour of selfish ambition, had tormented his 
*“ chair-days;"—and that whatever extraord: 
nary power he might obtain, would be held 
conscientiously, as his only for an extraordinary 
and temporary purpose—that of endeavouring 
to lay the found»tions of a national aristocracy 
| As to the other great absent element of ua 
' tional strength and security—a church esta 
blishment, we must confess we never indulged 
in the anticipation of witnessing any thing 
worthy of such a name in France. Charles 
X., unlike Louis XVIII., was a sincere Catho- 
lic; but the popish system had obviously ceased 
to have any substantial hold on the nation, and 
his very virtues forbade any expectation of his 
taking a part in replacing it with a better! 
We have seen the result of Charles s at- 
tempt. It will not now be denied that his op- 
| ponents have carried every thing in their own 
way; they have a king of their own choosing 
(whom Mr. Brougham eulogizes by saying, 
that “ he knows him well, and a man more un- 
like a prince he never beheld;") they have a 
free press to their heart's content; they have 
dismissed all the peers of King Charles's crea- 
tion; they are not interfered with by other 
countries, but, on the contrary, acknowledged 
with promptitude ;—in short, they have obtain- 
ed all that they, or their friends here, have 
ever demanded on their behalf. Now, if they 
go on well—if they do establish a government 
at once free and firm—if they can, in prac- 
tice, enjoy a free press, without its running 
into licentiousness—and all this, without erect- 
ing among themselves a wealthy hereditary 
aristocracy and a powerful church establish- 
ment,—we shall freely admit ourselves to have 
been grievously mistaken ;—that we have been 
aecustomed to do the French people gross in- 
justice ;—nay, that our whole system of politi- 
cal fuith has been wrong, and that the age of 
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uld Robin Gray. 


In the mean time we | circulated exclusively among the members of 


miracles is come again. 
must be permitted to think, that though it was 
the clear duty of the British government to 


acknowledge any prince invested with the | 
sovereignty, or seeming sovereignty, of France, | 


the body of the British nation have done them- 
selves honour, by regarding with stern suspi- 
cion the recent progress of events in that coun- 
try. The meetings, and dinners, and subscrip- 
tions, set on foot by our old established dis- 


turbers of public peace, have been counte- | 


nanced by hardly one name which any human 
being will dare to call respectable. Some of 
our more influential newspapers were not un- 
naturally carried away by the first triumph of 
what the Parisian editors told them was the 
common cause of journalism; but they are ob- 
viously retracing their steps already, and sim- 
ply because their function has nothing in com- 
mon with that of the Parisian journalists,—be- 
cause it is their business, and calling, and sub- 
sistence, not to dictate, but to reflect, the opi- 
nions of the British public. That public is 
sound at core still: in its ear the names of the 
‘drapeau tricolor” and “ institutions republi- 
caines” excite as yet no grateful sensations: in 
their eyes, the spectacle of an august dynasty, 
part of it confesse’'y innocent, driven from 


the eldest of European thrones for the benefit, | 


however temporary, of the descendant of the 
meanest and most heartless of traitors—this 
spectacie is still, at the best, a mournful one 
Such changes may sometimes be necessary— 


they can never be otherwise than frighttul; | 


but, in a country like France, a change of dy- 
nasty appears to us to be a more darkly peril- 
us experiment than in any other; there is no 
ther great kingdom in the world which, in 
expelling the reigning house, would see itself 
left without any national institutions capable 
of lending such support to a new one as might, 
at least, give ita tolerable chance of consoli- 
dating general confidence around it. 

Charles X., having been wholly in the right, 
managed so as to put himself in the wrong 
he saw his danger, but miscalculated his 
strength ; and struck, instead of waiting for 


the blow—which no one now denies would soon | 


have come, if he had waited. It is the part of 
Europe, and above all of England, honouring 
his intentions, and pitying his fate, to avoid his 
tactics,—to keep undeniably, as well as virtu- 


ally, in the right; and let the aggression, if 


aggression there must be, come from the tri- | : 
| to ditferent words, and give to its plaintive 


umphant enemies of that unfortunate prince. 
The elements of disorder are rife in many 
quarters; but the great Powers of the continent 
know their strength better than they did on a 
former occasion ; and England, as respects the 
condition of her armies, was never so well pre- 
pared as now. 


From Friendship’s Offering. 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 


Tue Scottish song of “ Auld Robin Gray,” 
80 deservedly a favourite for its exquisite sim- 
plicity and pathos, was written by Lady Anne 
Lindsay, daughter of James, fifth Earl of Bal- 
carras. A quarto tract, printed in 1825, and 
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the Bannatyne Club, contains the first authen- 


| tic edition of the original ballad, together with 





| ately fond; 


two continuations by the authoress. This Ban- 
ndtyne edition was edited by Sir Walter Scott, 
and enriched with the following interesting in- 
troduction, which, by his obliging consent, we 
have now the gratification of reprinting, as an 
appropriate accompaniment to the annexed en- 
graving :— 

“ The beautiful and long-contested ballad of 
‘Auld Robin Gray,’ was well known to the 
editor, from a very early period of his life, as 
the production of Lady Anne Lindsay of Bal- 
carras; in whose name it is now formally 
claimed. Mrs. Russell, wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Russell of Ashesteil, and maternal 
aunt of the editor, was upon a visit at the 
house of Balcarras when it was written; and, 
as a most intimate friend of the fair authoress, 
was admitted to her confidence while it was in 
the course of being composed. Mrs. Russell 
sang beautifully, and with much feeling; and 
it may easily be supposed, that ‘ Auld Robin 
Gray’ was often her choice. Whatever se- 
crecy she might at first think proper to observe, 
the name of the real authoress was not with- 
held at a later period, when attempts were 
made to deprive her friend Lady Anne of her 


just fame. In fact, most of her domestic circle 


| became acquainted with the particulars, and 
| amongst others the present editor. 


r 
“ This circumstance, joined, perhaps, to a 


continuance of regard which may be termed 
hereditary, induced Lady Anne to distinguish 
the editor, by imparting to him the following 


| interesting account of the origin of * Auld 


Robin Gray, contained in a letter, dated —~ 
July, 1823; in which, after mentioning that 
the editor was the first person whom she had 
favoured with such an explanation, her lady- 
ship proceeds thus :— 

“Robin Gray,’ so called from its being the 
name of the old herd at Balearras, was born 
soon after the close of the year 1771. My sis- 
ter Margaret had married, and accompanied 
her husband to London: I was melancholy, 
and endeavoured to amuse inyself by attempt- 
ing a few poetical trifles. There was an an- 
cient Scotch melody, of which | was passion- 
——, who lived before your 


day, used to sing it to us at Balcarras. She 


| did not object to its having improper words, 


thoughI did. I longed to sing old Sophy’s air 
tones some little history of virtuous distress in 
humble life, such as might suit it. While at- 
tempting to effect this in my closet, I called to 
my little sister, now Lady Hardwick, who was 
the only person near me—‘ I have been writing 
a ballad, my dear: Iam a my heroine 
with many misfortunes. I have already sent 
her Jamie to sea—and broken her father’s arm 
—and made her mother fall sick—and given 
her Auld Robin Gray for her lover; but 1 wish 
to load her with a fifth sorrow within the four 
lines, poor thing! Help me to one.'—‘ Steal the 
cow, sister Anne,’ said the little Elizabeth. 
The cow was immediately lifted by me, and 
the song completed. At our fireside, and 
amongst our neighbours, ‘Auld Robin Gray’ 
was always called for. J was pleased in secret 
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with the approbation it met with; but such 
was my dread of being suspected of writing 
any thing, perceiving the shyness it created 
in those who could write nothing, that I care- 
fully kept my own secret. 

“ Happening to sing it one day at Dalkeith 
House, with more feeling, perhaps, than be- 
longed to a common ballad, our friend Lady 
Francis Scott smiled, and, fixing her eyes on 
me, said, ‘ Fou wrote this song yourself.’ The 
blush that followed confirmed my guilt. Per- 
haps I blushed the more (being then very 
young) from the recollection of the coarse 
words from which | borrowed the tune, and 


was afraid of the raillery which might have | 


taken place, if it had been discovered 1 had 
ever heard such. Be that as it may, from one 
honest man [ had an excellenthint. The Laird 
of Dalziel, after hearing it, broke out into the 
angry exclamation of ‘O, the villain! O, the 
auld rascal! I ken wha stealt the poor lassie's 
coo—it was Auld Robin Gray himsell.’ 
thought it a bright idea, and treasured it up 
for a future occasion. 

“ Meantime, little as this matter seems to 
have been worthy of dispute, it afterwards be- 
came a party question between the sixteenth 
and eighteenth centuries. ‘ Robin Gray’ was 
either a very ancient ballad, composed perhaps 
by David Rizzio, and a great curiosity, or a very 
modern matter, and no curiosity at all. I was 
persecuted to avow whether I had written it 
or not—where I| had got it. Old Sophy kept my 
counsel, and I kept my own, in spite of the 
gratification of seeing a reward of twenty gui- 
neas offered in the newspapers to the person 
who should ascertain the point past a doubt, 
and the still more flattering circumstance of a 
visit from Mr. Jerningham, secretary to the 
Antiquarian Society, who endeavoured to en- 
trap the truth from me in a manner | took 
amiss. Had he asked me the question oblig- 
ingly, I should have told him the fact distinct- 
ly and confidentially. The annoyance, how- 
ever, of this important ambassador from the 
antiquaries, was amply repaid to me by the 
noble exhibition of the ‘ Ballet of Auld Robin 


Gray's Courtship,’ as performed by dancing | 


dogs under my window. It proved its popula- 
rity from the highest to the lowest, and gave 
me pleasure while I hugged myself in my ob- 
scurity. 

“* Such was the history of the First Part of 
it. As to the second, it was written many 
years after, in compliment to my dear old mo- 
ther, who said, ‘Anny, [ wish you would tell 
me how that unlucky business of Jennie and 
Jamie ended.’ To meet her wishes as far as 
I could, the Second Part was written. It is 
not so pleasing as the first; the early loves 
and distresses of youth go more to the heart 
than the contritions, confessions, and legacies 
of old age. My dread, however, of being 
named as an authoress still remaining, though 
I sung it to my mother, I gave her no copy of 
it; but her affection for me impressed it on a 
meiory which retained scarcely any thi 
else. I wrote another version of the Se 
Part, as coming from Jenny's own lips, which 
some people may like better, from its being in 
the same measure. 

“*] must also mention the Laird of Dalziel’s 


t 


vluld Robin Gray. 


) advice, who, in a (¢te-a-téte, afterwards said, 
| * My dear, the next time you sing that song, 
A to change the words a wee bit, and, instead 
of singing, ‘ To make the crown a pound, my 
Jamie gaed to sea,’ say, to make it twenty 
merks, for a Scottish pund is but twenty 
pence, and Jamie was na such a gowk as { 
leave Jenny and gang to sea to lessen his gear 
It is that line (whispered he) that tells me that 
sang was written by some bonnie lassie that 
didna ken the value of the Scots money quite 
so well as an auld writer in the town of Edin. 
burgh would have kent it.’ 

“*T was delighted with the criticism of old 
Dalziel; if it had occurred to the Antiquarian 
Society, it might have saved Mr. Jerningham 
the trouble of his visit. But 1 have never cor- 
rected the error by changing the one pound 
which has always passed current in its pre 
sent state.’ ”’ 

Such is Lady Anne's pleasing notice of this 
far-famed ballad, of which we subjoin her own 
| authentic edition. In regard to the continua. 

tions, which are also printed in Sir Walter 
Scott's tract, although hr from devoid of po 
etical beauty, we entirely participate in the 
opinion there expressed, that, “ Notwithstand 
ing Dalziel’s criticism, the taking away Robin 
Gray's honest fame rather injures the simpli- 
city of the original tale, where all are render- 
| ed miserable by no evil passions or culpable 
conduct on any side, but by a source of dis- 
tress, arising out of the best and most amiable 
feelings of all parties.” 
_ Of the accomplished authoress we have only 
to notice further, that she married Sir Andrew 
Barnard, son of the Bishop of Limerick, who 
was some time Colonial Secretary at the Cape 
of Good Hope; and that she died, in i=25, at 
| an advanced age. 


Auld Robin Gray 


Wuew the sheep are in the fauld, when thx 
cows come hame, 

When a’ the weary world to quiet rest are gan 

The woes of my heart fa’ in showers frae my 


| 
| 


ee, 
| Unken’d by my gudeman, who soundly sleeps 
by me. 


Young Jamie loo’d me weel, and sought me for 
his bride ; 
| But saving ae crown-piece, he'd naething else 
beside. 
To make the crown a pound, my Jamie gaed 
to sea; 2 
| And the crown and the pound, O they were 
baith for me ! 


| Before he had been gane a twelvemonth and a 
day, 

My father brak his arm, our cow was stown 

| away ; 

| My mother she fell sick—my Jamie was at 
sea— 

And Auld Robin Gray, oh! he came a-courting 
me. 


My father cou'dna work—my mother cou'dna 
spin; 

I toil’d day and night, but their bread | cou'dna 
win ; 
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Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. 


Auld Rob maintain’d them baith, and, wi’ tears 
in his ee, 

Said, “Jennie, oh! for their sakes, will you 
marry me?” 


My heart it said na, and I look’d for Jamie 


back ; 
But hard blew the winds, and his ship was a 
wrack ; 
His ship it was a wrack! Why didna Jennie 
ee 
Or wherefore am I spared to cry out, Wo is 


me 


My father argued sair—my mother didna 
spear, 

But she looked in my face till my heart was 
like to break 

They gied my hand, but my heart was in the 
‘sea; 

And so Auld Robin Gray, he was gudeman to 
me 


| hadna been his wife, a week but only four, 

When mournfu' as I sat on the stane at my 
door, 

| saw my Jamie’s ghaist—I cou'dna think it 
he, 

Till he said, “I’m come hame, my love, to 
marry thee!" 


O sair, sair did we greet, and mickle say of a’; 

Ae kiss we took, nae mair—I bade him gang 
awa. 

I wish that I were dead, but I’m no like to dee; 

For O, Iam but young to cry out, Wo is me! 


| gang like a ghaist, and | carena much to 
spin, 

] darena think o' Jamie, for that wad be a sin. 

But I will do my best a gude wife aye to be, 

For Auld Robin Gray, oh! he is sae kind to me. 


From the Forget Me Not. 
BESSY BELL AND MARY GRAY. 


A SCOTTISH LEGEND or 1066 
By Delta. 


Ir was yet in the Doric days of Scotland (com- 
yaring the present with the past) that Kenneth 

ell, one of the lairds of the green holms of 
Kinvaid, having lost his lady by a sudden dis- 
pensation of Providence, remained for a long 
time wrapt up in the reveries of grief, and ut- 
terly inconsolable. The tide of affliction was 
fortuitously stemmed by the nourice bringing 
before him his helpless infant daughter—the 
very miniature of her departed mother, after 
whom slie had been named. 
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frey on sunny mornings; and was as his sha- 
dow by the evening hearth. She doated on 
him with more than a daughter's fondness; 
and he, at length, seemed bound to earth by 
no tie save her existence. 

If was thus that Bessy Bell grew up to 
woman's stature; and, in the quiet of her 
father’s hall, she was now, in her eighteenth 
year, a picture of feminine loveliness. All 
around had heard of the beauty of the heiress 
of Kinvaid. The cottager who experienced 
her bounty drank to her health in his homely 
jug of nut-brown ale; and the squire, at was- 
sail, toasted her in the golden wine-cup. 

The dreadful plague of 1666 now fell out, 
and rapidly spread its devastations over Scot- 
land. Man stood aghast; the fountains of so- 
ciety were broken up; and day after day 
brought into rural seclusion some additional 
near of its fearful ravages. Nought was 
veard around but the wailings of deprivation; 
and omens in the heavens and on the earth 
heralded miseries yet to come 

Having been carried from Edinburgh (in 
whose ill-ventilated closes and wyndes it had 
made terrible havoc) across the Frith of Forth, 
the northern counties were now thrown into 
alarm, and families broke up, forsaking the 
towns and villages to disperse themselves 
under the freer atmosphere of the country. 
Among others, the laird of Kinvaid trembled 
for the safety of his beloved child, and the ar- 
rival of young Bruce, of Powfoulis Priory, af- 
forded him an excellent opportunity of having 
his daughter escorted to Lynedoch, the resi- 
dence of a warmly attached friend and rela- 
tive. 

Under the protection of this gallant young 


| squire, Bessy rode off on the following morn- 
| ing, and, the day being delightful, the young 


pair, happy in themselves, forgot, in the 
beauty of nature, the miseries that encompass- 


| ed them. 


Besides being a youth of handsome appear 


| ance and engaging manners, young Bruce had 


| seen a good deal of the world, having for seve- 


The looks of the innocent babe recalled the | 
father’s heart to a sense of the duties which 


life yet required of him; and little Bessy grew 
up in health and beauty, the apple of her 
father’s eye. Nor was his fondness for her di- 
minished, as year after year more fully deve- 
loped those lineaments which at length ripen- 
ed into a more matured likeness of her who 
was gone. She became, as it were, a part of 
the old man's being ; she attended him in his 
garden walks; rode out with him on her pal- 


ral years served as a member of the body-guard 
of the French king. He had r turned from 
Paris only a few months before, and yet wore 
the cap and plume peculiar to the distinguish- 
ed corps to which he still belonged. The heart 
of poor Bessy Bell was as sensitive as it was 
innocent and unsophisticated ; and, as her pro- 
tector mode his proud steed fret and curvet by 
her side, she thought to herself, as they rode 
along, that he was like one of the knights con- 
cerning whom she had read in romance, and, 
unknown to herself, there awoke in her bosom 
a feeling to which it had hitherto been a 
stranger. 

Her reception at Lynedoch was most cor- 
dial; nor the less so, perhaps, on the part of 
the young lady of that mansion, because her 
attendant was Bruce, the secret but accepted 
suitor for the hand of Mary Gray. Ah! had 
this mystery been at once Bamix to Bessy 


| Bell, what a world of misery it would have 


| 


saved her! 

From the plague had our travellers been 
flying; but the demon of desolation was here 
before them, and the smoke was ceasing to as- 
cend from many a cottage hearth. It became 
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necessary that the household of Lynedoch 
should be immediately dispersed. Bruce and 
Lynedoch remained in the vicinity of the 
dwelling-house, and a bower of turf and moss 
was reared for the young ladies on the pastoral | 
banks of the Brauchie-burn, a tributary of the | 
Almond. 

It was there that Bessy Bell and Mary Gray 
lived for a while in rural seclusion, far from 
the bustle and parade of gay life, verifying in 
some measure what ancient poetry had feigned 
of the ne age. Bruce wae a daily visitant | 
at the bower by the Brauchie-burn: he wan- 
dered with them through the green solitudes; 
and, under the summer sun and a blue sky, | 
they threaded ofttimes together the mazes of | 
“many a bosky bourne and bushy dell.” They | 
chased the fantastic squirrel from bough to 
bough, and scared the thieving little weasel 
from the linnet’s nest. Under a great tree 
they would seat themselves, as Bruce read 
aloud some story of chivalry, romance, or su- 
perstition, or soothed the listless hours of the 
afternoon with the delightful tones of the | 
shepherd's pipe. More happy were they than | 
the story-telling group, each in turn a queen, 
who, in like manner, flying from the pesti- | 
lence which afflicted Florence, shut them- 
selves up in its delightful gardens, relating 
those hundred tales of love which have conti- 
nued to delight posterity in the glowing pages 
of Boccaccio. 

Under whatever circumstances it is placed, 
human nature will be human nature still. 
When the young and the beautiful meet to- 
gether freely and unreservedly, the cold re- 
straints of custom and formality must be 
thrown aside ; friendship kindles into a warmer 
feeling, and love is generated. Could it be | 
otherwise with our ramblers in their green 
solitude ? 

Between Mary Gray and young Bruce a 
mutual and understood attachment had long 
subsisted ; indeed they only waited his coming 
of age to be united in the bonds of wedlock ; | 
but the circumstance, for particular reasons, 
was cautiously concealed within their own 
bosoms. Even to Bessy Bell, her dearest and | 
most intimate companion, Mary had not re- | 
vealed it. To disguise his real feclings, Bruce 
was outwardly less marked in his attention to | 
his betrothed than to her friend; and, in her 
susceptibility and innocent confidence, Bessy | 
Bell too readily mistook his kind assiduities 
for marks of affection and proofs of love. A 
new spirit began to pervade her whole being, 
almost unknown to herself; she looked on the | 
scenes around her with other eyes; and life 
changed in the hues it had previously borne to | 
the gaze of her imagination. In the absence 
of Bruce she became melancholy and abstract- 
ed. He seemed to her the being who had been 
born to render her blessed; and futurity ap- 
peared, without his presence, like the melan- 
choly gloom of a November morning. 

The physiological doctrine of temperaments | 
we leave to its difficulties; although we con- | 
fess, that in Bessy Bel! and Mary Gray some- 
thing spoke in the way of illustration. 

The countenance of Bessy was one of light | 
and sunshine. Her eyes were blue, her hair | 
flaxen, her complexion florid. She might have 


| Perth, who had a J d 


Bessy Beil and Mary Gray. 


sate fora picture of Aurora. Every thing abow 
her spoke of “the innocent brightness of the 
new-born day.” Mary Gray was in many 
things the reverse of this, although perhaps 
equally beautiful. Her features were more 
regular; she was taller, even more elegant 


| in figure; and had in her almost colourless 


cheeks, lofty pale brow, and raven ringlets, » 
majesty which nature had denied to her un- 
conscious rival. The one was all buoyancy 
and smiles; the other subdued passion, deep 
feeling, and quiet reflection. 

Bruce was a person of the finest sense of 
honour; and, finding that he had unconsciously 
aad unintentionally made an impression on the 
bosom-friend of his betrothed, became instant- 
ly aware taat it behoved him to take some 


| step to dispel the unfortunate illusion. For 


tunately the time was speedily approaching, 
which called him to return, for a season, to 
his military post in France; but the idea of 
parting from Mary Gray had become doubly 
painful to his feelings, from the consideration of 
the circumstances under which he was obliged 
to leave her. The ravages of death were 


| extending instead of abating ; and the general 


elements themselves seemed to have become 
tainted with the unwholesomeness. There 
was an unrefreshing languor in the air; the 
sky wore a coppery appearance, and over the 
face of the sun was drawn as it were a veil of 
blood. Imagination might no doubt magnify 
these things: but victins were falling around 
on every side; and no Aaron, as im the days 
of hoary antiquity, now stood between the 
living and the dead, to bid the plague be 
stayed. 

With a noble resolution Bruce took his de- 
parture, and sorrow, like a cloud, brooded over 
the bower by the Brauchie-burn. Mary sate 
in a quiet melancholy abstraction ; but ever anc 
anon the tears dropped down thecheeks of Bessy 
Bell, as her “ softer soul in wo dissolved aloud. 
Love is lynx-eyed, and Mary saw too wel 
what was passing in the mind of her friend 
but, with a kind consideration, she allowed 


| the lapse of a few days to moderate the turbu- 


lence of her feelings ere she ventured to im- 
part the cruel truth. So unlooked for, so un- 


| expected was the disclosure, that for a while 


she harboureda spirit of unbelief; but conviction 
at once flashed over her, extinguishing every 
hope, when she was shown a beautiful neck- 
lace of precious stones, which Bruce had pre 
sented to his betrothed on the morning of his 
bidding adieu to the bower of the Brauchie-burn 
As it were by magic, a change came over the 
spirit of Bessy Bell. She dried her tears, hung 
on the neck of her friend, endeavoured to con- 
sole her in her separation from him who loved 
her, and bore up with a heroism seemingly al- 
most incompatible with the gentle softness of 
her nature. She clasped the chain round the 
neck of Mary, and, kneeling, implored Heaven 


| speedily to restore the giver to her arins. 


Fatal had been that gift! It had been pur 
chased by Bruce from a certain Adonijal: 
Baber, a well-known Jewish merchant o! 
iderable riches 
by traffic. Taking advantage of the distract, 
ed state of the times, this man had allowed his 
thirst after lucre to overcome his better prin: 
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Fables. 


ciples, and lead him into lawless dealings with 
the wretches who went about abstracting va- 
juables from infected or deserted mansions. 
As a punishment for his rapacity, death was 
thus in a short time brought to his own house- 
hold, and he himself perished amid the una- 
vailing wealth which sin had accumulated. 
Fatal had been that gift!—In a very little 
while Mary sickened; and her symptoms 
were those of the fearful malady afflicting the 
nation. Bessy Bell was fully aware of the 
danger; but, with an heroic self-devotion, she 
became the nurse of her friend; and, when all 
others kept aloof, administered, though vainly, 
to her wants. 
was impressed with the conviction that she 


owed some reparation for the unintentional | 


wound which she might have inflicted on 
the feelings of Mary, in having appeared to 
become her rival in the affections of her be- 
trothed. 


As an almost necessary consequence, she | 
was herself seized with the malady of death. 
The evening heard them singing hymns toge- | 


ther—midnight listened to the ravings of de- 


lirium—the morning sun shone into the bower | 


of death, where all was still ! 
The tragedy was consummated ere yet 
Bruce had set sail for France; but the news 


did not reach him for a considerable time, the | 


communication between the two countries 
being interrupted. His immediate impulse 
was to volunteer into the service of the Ger- 
man emperor, by whom he was attached to a 
squadron sent to assist Sobieski of Poland 
against the Turks. He never returned; and 
was supposed to have fallen shortly afterwards, 
in one of the many sanguinary encounters that 
ensued. 

The old laird of Kinvaid awoke from the 
paroxysm of his grief to a state of almost do- 
tage, yet occasionally a glimpse of the past 
would shoot across his mind; for, in wander- 
ing vacantly about his dwelling he would 


sometimes exclaim, in the spirit so beautifully | 


expressed in the Arabian manuscript, “ Where 
is my child?” and Echo answered, “ Where ?” 

The burial vaults of both the Kinvaid and 
Lynedoch families, who were related, were in 
the church of Methven; but, according to a 
wish said to have been expressed by the two 
young friends, “who were lovely in their 
lives, and in death were not divided,” they 
were buried near a beautiful bank of the 
Almond. Several of the poets of Scotland 
have sung their hapless fate: Lednoch bank 
has become classic in story; and, during the 
last century and a half, many thousands of 
enthusiastic pilgrims have visited the spot, 
which the late proprietor of Lynedoch has en- 
closed with pious care. 

Of the original ballad only a few lines re- 
main ; they are full of nature and simple pathos. 


Bessy Bell and Mary Gray 
They were twa bonny lasses; 

They biggit a bower on yon burn brae, 
And theekit it owre wi’ rashes. 


They wouldna lie in Methven kirk, 
Beside their gentle kin; 

But they would lie on Lednoch braes, 
To beek them in the sun. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 


FABLES. 


“ GENTLEMEN,” said a conjuror, one fine 
starry evening, “these heavens are a deceptio 
vists, what you call stars are nothing but fiery 
motes in the air: wait a little, | will clear 
them off, and show you how the matter is.” 
Whereupon the artist produced a long syringe 
of great force, and, stooping over the neigh- 
bouring puddle, filled it with mud and dirty 
water, which he then squirted with might and 
main against the zenith. The wiser of the 





Her noble and generous mind | 


| have eaten their last egg!” 


company unfurled their umbrellas; but most 
part, looking up in triumph, cried, “down 
with delusion! it is an age of science! Have 
we not tallow lights then?” Here the mud 
and dirty water fell, and bespattered and be- 
splashed these simple persons, and even put 
out the eyes of several, so that they never saw 
the stars any more. 

Enlightened Utilitarian, art thou aware that 
this patent logic-mill of thine, which grindeth 
with such a clatter, is but a mill! ? 


“It is I that support this household,” said 


| a hen one day to herself, “the master cannot 


breakfast without an egg, for he is dyspeptical 
and would die; and it is I that lay it. And 
here is this ugly poodle, doing nothing earthly, 
and gets thrice the victual | do, and is caress- 
ed all day! By the cock of Minerva, they 
shall give me a double portion of oats, or they 
But much as she 
cackled and creaked, the scullion would not 
give her an extra grain. Whereupon, in dud- 
geon, she hid her next egg in the dunghill, 
and did nothing but cackle and creak all day. 


| The scullion suffered her fora week, then (by 


order) drew her neck, and purchased other 


| eggs—at sixpence the dozen. 


Man! why frettest thou, and whinest thou? 
This blockhead is happier than thou, and still 
a blockhead? Ah,sure enough, thy wages are 
too low! Wilt thou strike work with Provi- 
dence then, and force Him to an “alterna- 
tive °” Believe it, He will do without thee 
il n'y a@ point d'homme neressaire. 


** What is the use of thee, thou gnarled sap- 


| ling ?” said a young larch tree to @ young oak. 
| “ | grow three feet in a year, thou scarcely as 
| many inches; I am straight and taper as a 


reed, thou straggling and twisted as a loosened 
withe.” “And thy duration,” answered the 
oak, “is some third part of man’s life; and f 
am appointed to flourish for a thousand years. 
Thou art felled and sawed into paling, where 
thou rottest and are burned after a single 
summer: of me are fashioned battle-ships, 
and I carry mariners and heroes into unknown 
seas. 

The richer a nature, the harder and slower 
is its development. Two boys were once of a 
class in the Edinburgh grammar school: John 
ever trim, precise, and dux; Walter ever slo- 
venly, confused and dolt. In due time, John 
became Baillie John of Hunter-square; and 
Walter became Sir Walter Scott of the Uni- 
verse. 

The quickest and completest of all vegeta- 
| bles is the—cabbage Pitray Junior. 
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From the Atheneum. 


LETTERS ON DEMONOLOGY AND 
WITCHCRAFT, addressed to J. G. Lock- 
hart, Esq. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Lon- 
don, 1330. ives. 

A park chapter in human nature !—a book 
on demonology and witchcraft, by Sir Walter 
Scott! We have neither ate, drank, slept, 
nor spoke since this book was put into our 
hands. The subject is most alluring, and the 
manner in which it is handled is magical: a 
spell is thrown upon the reader little less 
powerful than a page of the Book of Gramery, 
which was buried in the grave of Michael 
Scott, the wizard. The devil is in the book, 
we think, for we cannot get it out of our 


heads: it has possessed us; we have tasted of | 


the witches’ broth—a soup which, however de- 
licious to swallow, has this effect—all that we 
see and hear is of it and through it. We see 
visions—shapes such as haunted the dying mo- 
ments of old Barcape, angels, and all black— 
we behold the spirits from the vasty deep, who 
refused to come at Glendower’s bidding—we 
have hada glimpse of the foul fiend who bit 
poor Edgar's back—we have eaten at an en- 
chanted table, and tippled unblessed drink with 
demons of earth, and air, and sea: the mari- 


time fiends had an indifferent savour—we have | 


walked upon ‘Change with Major Weir's ma- 
gic staff in our hand, and the funds sunk tiil 
they perplexed monarchs—we “ sett, and reel- 
ed, and crossed, and cleekit,’ on Magus Moor 
and Criffel-Fell, with “the meikle deil and a’ 
his witches” who danced jig and reel in the 
empty pockets of Burns ;—we rode on a broom- 
stick of the Witch of Endor’s from Jericho to 
Liecoln, and made the Lawn-sleeves tremble 
for their pluralities ; and, finally, we have kept 
watch by the sinner’s side who had a skeleton 
for an attendant, with a sceptical physician 
who trembled if he did not believe. When we 
get rid of these graver and darker companions, 
we find friends even in the elves, and fairies, 
and witches: some of the latter appear not in 
the likeness of withered virgins, rigwoodie-bel- 
dames,—but come pleasantly in, ripe, rosy, and 
bewitching, like her of the cutty sark, and 
“cast the glamour o'er us,” or throw their 
spells on field and flood, and lo! bonnie boats 
sink at sea; and matrons lament on shore, that 
their fairest daughters have run off to Gretna 
Green, and their cows, that gave eighteen 
Scotch pints of milk, are grown, in one hour, 
as dry as a witch's pike staff. 

Of the great flood of superstition which co- 
vered the earth, Sir Walter narked the flow 
and noted the decrease: the land is now near- 
ly dry, and he has stepped forth to describe the 
ravages it has wrought, and the terrors it caused 
in man and beast. This is a pleasing task, and 
one for which he is best fitted of all the sons of 
literature. His works, early as well as late, 
abound with knowledge of a wild and supersti- 
tious nature: Queen Mab has been with him 
in his cradle ; and his great precursor, Michael 
Scott, has shown him more than the glimpse 
of a hand and the waving of a gown among 
the Eildon Hills. He knows all the aspects | 
which superstitious belief has assumed ; he has | 
amassed a stock of legendary lore, such as | 


| be the work of spirits; in short, they treated 


| apparitions at Temple Bar—see no ghosts on 
‘Chia 


| move on by the police at the mirk hour of the 









poet never before collected; he knows tie 
shape of the slipper which became a coach or 
a pleasure boat at the will of the posseseor—o{ 
| what wood the sympathetic peg was, with 
which a certain witch in Galloway drained 

the cows dry for fifty miles around—of the ip. 
| gredients which mingle in the draught tha 
turns hatred into love, he has the receipt; he 
can repeat the words spoken by the witches of 
Scotland ere they mount at Hallow-eve on 
ragworts; and has now, or had lately, a bottle 
of imprisoned wind, sold by one of the hags 
of Lapland to a discreet skipper of the sea oj 
| Solway, of which Meston, the Jacobite poet 
| bas sung— 


The Lapland witches who can muster 

| All sorts of winds which blow or bluster, 
And then expose the same for sale, 
As we do bottled beer orale; 
Which, when uncorked, as sailors tell us 
Will puff and blow like a smith’s bellows. 










































To trace the impressions which superstitious 
fears and beliefs have made on history, juris 
prudence, poetry, language, manners, and cus 
toms: to exhibit the fears of the brave, th 
credulity of the wise, and the terrors of the ig 
norant; and give us a sketch of what our pas 
toral districts think on the subject of super-hu 
man visitations, charms, spells, corpse-lights 
elf-candles, water-spunkies, ill een, and all the 
manifold miseries which afflicted our ances. 
tors, has been the wish of the author; and wel! 
and graphically has he done his task. 

He treats first of spectral illusions, and seeks 
to account for them philosophically, as learnec 
and ingenious men have done before. The 
vulgar went a readier way to work—they be- 
lieved those visitations to be real. Many con 
sidered revelations made at the dead of night 
by some shape half seen, half hid; or even 
dreams, which pointed out a safer course to 
that which the sleeper was in life steering, to 



















with great respect the doctrine of angels goo 
and evil. It is the fashion of the present age 
to doubt every thing, and believe nothing 
That Sir Walter Scott is one of this latter ge- 
neration, we have not the means of knowing, 
but certainly his mode of discussing this sub- 
ject will carry alarm into the bosom of many « 
worthy family. Spectral illusion !—there is 
no illusion in it. There are, indeed, false 
spectres, as there were false enchantments in 
the days of Pharaoh; but then these ar 
created to frighten fools, as a will-o’-th’-wisp 
was made to mislead drunken rustics. The 
spirit which stood before Brutus was no spec- 
tre of sticks and straw like the Hamlet's ghost 
of a strolling company of actors; nor was that 
dread figure which arose at the spells of her 
of Endor, and confronted Saul the king, « 
shape made out of empty air. No, no—they 
were of the other world, and came here to d 
their errands upon the sons of men; and they 
did them and departed. Because we meet nm 

















nge—and, inasmuch as neither goblin nor 
wraith are clapped on the shoulder and bid 


night, men assume that no such things exist 
y, what would a spirit of good or evil do 
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Demonology and Witchcraft. 


here? “ Good angels,” said a preacher lately 
in our hearing, ‘‘ have given us up, and evil 
ones are sure of us.” e say again, what 
would they do here? No! a spirit, whether 


of evil or good, is a poetic being in all its | 


tastes: it loves to stray, like the superior 
fiend of Burns, in lonely and deserted places— 
to haunt ruined castles gray—and to walk in 


the cooling dews by the side of some mighty | 
When it appears to man, it comes not | 


river. 
to him “ in populous city pent,” with his wine 
and his boon companions; but it finds him 


when it can alarm him fairly—when it can | 


make each particular hair to stand on end, and 
so to work it goes with all its terrors on. Spi- 
rits have more discretion than to come to be 
questioned and dissected by philosophers and 
materialists: when these persons have made 
up their minds about the human soul, let them 
proceed with the spirits. For instance, any 
one can see with half an eye that the hag 


of the following passage, from this new book | 


of Magic, was a deadly hoax practised upon 
the patient by some relative who was weary- 
ing for the reading of the will. Apoplexy, Dr. 
Gregory! No, no! you knew what it was; 
you had talked with the heir; and by the mi- 
nistration of this accursed old crone— 


The lad for twa gude gimmer pets 
Was laird himsel’. 


“A patient of Dr. Gregory, a person, it is 
understood, of some rank, having requested 
the Doctor's advice, made the following extra- 
ordinary statement of his complaint. ‘I am in 
the habit,’ he said, ‘ of dining at five, and ex- 
actly as the hour of six arrives, | am subjected 
to the following painful visitation. ‘The door 
of the room, even when I have been weak 
enough to bolt it, which I have sometimes 
done, flies wide open; an old hag, like one of 


those who haunted the heath of Forres, enters | 


with a frowning and incensed countenance, 
comes straight up to me with every demon- 
stration of spite and indignation which could 
characterize her who haunted the merchant 
Abudah, in the oriental tale; she rushes upon 
me; says something, but so hastily, that I can- 
not discover the purport, and then strikes me 
a severe blow with her staff. I fall from my 
chair in a swoon, which is of longer or shorter 
endurance. 
tion I am daily subjected 

new aud singular complaint.’ 
mediately asked, whether his patient had in- 
vited any one to sit with him when he expect- 
ed such a visitation? He was answered in the 
negative. The nature of the complaini, he 
said, was so singular, it was so likely to be im- 
puted to fancy, or even to mental derange- 
ment, that he had shrunk from communicat- 
ing the circumstance to any one. * Then,” 
said the Doctor, ‘with your permission, [ will 
dine with you to-day, t¢te-d-téte, and we will 
see if your malignant old woman will venture 
to join our company.’ The patient accepted 
the proposal with hope and gratitude, for he 
had expected ridicule rather than sympathy. 
They met at dinner, and Doctor Gregory, who 
suspected some nervous disorder, exerted his 
powers of conversation, well known to be of 
the most varied and brilliant character, to keep 


Museum.—Vor. XVII. 


To the recurrence of this appari- | 
And such ts my | 
The Doctor im- | 
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the attention of his host engaged, and prevent 
him from thinking on the approach of the fated 
hour, to which he was accustomed to look for- 
ward with so much terror. He succeeded in 
his. purpose better than he had hoped. The 
hour of six came almost unnoticed, and it was 
hoped, might pass away without any evil con- 
sequence ; but it was scarce a moment struck 
when the owner of the house exclaimed, in an 
alarmed voice— The hag comes again!’ and 
dropped back in his chair in a swoon, in the 
way he had himself described. ‘The physician 
caused him to be let blood, and satisfied him- 
self that the periodical shocks of which his 
patient complained, arose from a tendency to 
apoplexy.” 

What a sly and unsonsie beldame the lady 
with the crutch was! The following is of a 
mixed nature, part imaginary and part real 
the Cat was a grimalkin of the mind—the 
Gentleman-usher something of the samme sort ; 
but in the third, a child may recognise the 
presence of Old Smal! Back himself: he push- 
ed shadowy horrors aside, and took his place 
and grinned over his victim, evidently to the 
discomposure of the physician, who could not 
be unconscious that all his cooling draughts 
and medicine of the body and the mind were 
thrown away when this dark assistant appeared 
Read the first part, and smile—read the latter 
end, and tremble 

*** My visions,’ he said, ‘commenced two or 
three years since, when I found myself from 
time to time embarrassed by the presence of a 
large cat, which came and disappeared I could 
not exactly tell how, till the truth was finally 
forced upon me, and | was compelled to regard 
it as no domestic household cat, but as a bub- 
ble of the elements, which had no existence, 
save in my deranged visual organs, or de- 
praved imagination. Still I had not that posi- 
tive objection to the animal entertained by a 
late gallant Highland Chieftain, who has been 
seen to change to all the colours of his own 
plaid, if a cat by accident happened to be in 
the room with him, even though he did not see 
it. On the contrary, I am rather a*friend to 
cats, and endured with so much equanimity 
the presence of my imaginary attendant, that 
it had become almost indifferent to me; when 
within the course of a few months it gave 
place to, or was succeeded by, a spectre of a 
more important sort, or which at least had a 
more imposing appearance. This was no other 
than the apparition of a gentleman-usher, 
dressed as if to wait upon a Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, a Lord High Commissioner of the 
Kirk, or any other who bears on his brow the 
rank and stamp of delegated sovereignty 

“* This personage, arrayed in a court dress, 
with bag and sword, tamboured waistcoat, and 
chapeau-bras, glided beside me like the ghost 
of Beau Nash; and whether in my own house 
or in another, ascended the stairs before me, as 
if to announce me in the drawing room; and 
at some times appeared tu mingle with the 
company, though it was sufficiently evident 
that they were not aware of his presence, and 
that I alone was sensible of the visionary ho- 
nours which this imaginary being seemed desi 
rous to render me. This freak of the fancy 
did not produce mach impression uvon me 
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though it led me to entertain doubts on the 
nature of my disorder, and alarm for the effect 
it might produce upon my intellects. But 
that modification of my disease also had its 
appointed duration. After a few months, the 
phantom of the gentleman-usher was seen no 
more, but was succeeded by one horrible to 
the sight, and distressing to the imagination, 


being no other than the image of death itself— | 


the apparition ofa skeleton. Alone or in com- 
pany, said the unfortunate invalid, ‘the pre- 
sence of this last phantom never quits ine. I 
in vain tell myself a hundred times over that it 
is no reality, but merely an image summoned 
up by the morbid acuteness of my own excited 
imagination, and deranged organs of sight. 
But what avail such reflections, while the em- 
blem at once and presage of mortality is before 
my eyes, and while I teel myselt, though in 
fancy only,the companion of a phantom repre- 
senting a ghastly inhabitant of the grave, even 
while | yet breathe on the earth’ Science, 
philosophy, even religion, has no cure for such 
a disorder; and I feel too surely that | shall 
die the victim to so melancholy a disease, al- 
though | have no belief whatever in the 
reality of the phantom which it places before 
me.’ 

“ The physician was distressed to perceive, 
from these details, how strongly this visionary 
apparition was fixed in the imagination of his 
patient. He ingeniously urged the sick man, 
who was then in bed, with questions concern- 
ing the circumstances of the phantom’s ap- 
pearance, trusting he might lead him, as a sen- 
sible man, into such contradictions and incon- 
sistencies as might bring his common sense, 


which seemed to be unimpaired, so strongly | 


into the field, as might combat successfully the 
fantastic disorder which produced such fatal 
effects. ‘This skeleton, then,’ said the Doc- 


tor, ‘seems to you to be always present to | 


your eyes?’ —‘It is my fate, unhappily,’ an- 
swered tho invalid, ‘always to see it. —* Then 
I understand,’ continued the physician. ‘ it is 
now present to your imagination ?,—‘ To my 
imagination it certainly is so,’ replied the sick 
man.—‘ And in what part of the chamber do 
you now conceive the apparition to appear?’ 
the physician inquired. ‘ Immediately at the 
foot of my bed; when the curtains are left a 
little open,’ answered the invalid, ‘ the skele- 
ton, to my thinking, is placed between them, 
and fills the vacant space.'.—‘ You say you are 
sensible of the delusion,’ said his friend; ‘ have 
you firmness to convince yourself of the truth 
of this ? 
and place yourself in the spot so seeming to be 
occupied, and convince yourself of the illu- 
sion?’ The poor man sighed, and shook his 


Can you take courage enough to rise | 


an answer ascertaining, with such minuteness. 
that the ideal spectre was close to his ow 
person. He resorted to other means of inves. 
tigation and cure, but with equally indifferen: 
success. The patient sank into deeper an¢ 
deeper dejection, and died in the same distress 
of mind in which he had spent the latter months 
of his life; and lis case remains a melancholy 
instance of the power of imagination to kill the 
body, even when its fantastic terrors cannot 
overcome the intellect, of the unfortunate per 
sons who suffer under them. The patient, i: 
the present case, sank under his malady ; and 
the circumstances of his singular disorder re- 
maining concealed, he did not, by his death 
and last illness, lose any of the well merited 
reputation for prudence and sagacity which 
bad attended him during the whole course of 
his life.”"—p. 30—33 

“There can,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ be 
little doubt of the proposition, that the exter 
nal organs may, from various causes become so 
much deranged as to make false representa 
tions to the mind; and that in such cases men 
in the literal sense, really see the empty and 
false forms, and hear the ideal sounds, which 
in a more primitive state of society, are natu 
rally enough referred to the actions of demons 
or disembodied spirits.” We are not to be ca 
joled out of our beliefs by a few well-chosen 
words; we could write a volume of well-at 
tested stories of spirits who appeared to grave 
ministers of the Gospel, elders of the church 
men who feared God and eschewed evil; nay, 
we once saw a sight ourselves such as would 
crush ail unbelief were we to rehearse it; for 
jt appeared unto us and to a friend together; 
and it came, too, for a wise purpose—we 
amended our foliies and believed in good spi- 
rits. 

Pass we our own tale, though unbelievers 
would find it a poser—we have a settler in store 
for all doubters—one found in the pages of Six 
Walter Scott, an Abbotsford vision. The spi- 
ritof Lord Byron appeared to the Author of 
Waverley—these are the recording words. 

“ Another illusion of the same nature we 
have the best reason for vouching as a fact 
though, for certain reasons, we do not give the 
names of the parties. Not long after the death 
of a late illustrious poet, who had filled, while 
living, a great station in the eye of the public, 
a literary friend, to whom the deceased had 
been well known, was engaged, during the 
darkening twilight of an autumn evening, in 
perusing one of the publications which protess- 
ed to detail the habits and opinions of the dis- 


| tinguished individual who was now no more. 


head negatively. ‘ Well,’ said the Doctor, ‘ we } 
will try the experiment otherwise. Accord- | 


ingly, he rose from his chair by the bedside, , 
and placing himself between the two half- 
drawn curtains at the foot of the bed, indi- | 
eated as the place occupied by the apparition, 
asked if the spectre was stil! visible? ‘ Not 
entirely so,’ replied the patient, *‘ because your | 
person is betwixt him and me; but | observe | 
his skull peering above your shoulder.’ 

“It is alleged the man of science started on 
the instant, despite philosophy, on receiving 





As the reader had enjoyed the intimacy of the 
deceased to a considerable degree, he was 
deeply interested in the publication, which 
contained some particulars relating to himself 
and other friends. A visiter was sitting in the 


' apartment, who was also engaged in reading. 


Their sitting room opened into an entrance- 
hall, rather fantastically fitted up with articles 
of armour, skins of wild animals, and the like. 
It was when laying down his book, and passing 
into this hall, through which the moon was be- 
ginning to shine, that the individual of whom | 
speak saw, right before him, and in a standing 
posture, the exact representation of his depart- 
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ed friend, whose recollection had been so | 
strongly brought to his imagination. He stop- 
ped for a single moment, so as to notice the 
wonderful accuracy with which fancy had im- 
pressed upon the bodily eye the peculiarities 
of dress and posture of the illustrious poet. 
Sensible, however, of the delusion, he felt no 
sentiment save that of wonder at the extraor- 
dinary accuracy of the resemblance, and step- 
ped onwards towards the figure, which re- 
solved itself, as he approached, into the va- 
rious materials of which it was composed. 
These were merely a screen, occupied by 
great-coats, shawls, plaids, and such other ar- 
ticles as usually are found in a country en- 
trance-hall. The spectator returned to the 
spot from which he had seen the illusion, and 
endeavoured, with all his power, to recal the 
image which had been so singularly vivid 
But this was beyond his capacity; and the 
person who had witnessed the apparition, or 
more properly, whose excited state had been 
the means of raising it, had only to return into 
he apartment, and tel! his young friend under 
what a striking hallucination he had for a mo- 
ment laboured."'—p. 33-9. 

Who fails to perceive in this description the 
real presence of the illustrious poet's spirit — 
‘not sensitive and surly,” as when he smote 
“small Jeffrey’ under the fifth rib for crawl- 
ing like a snail, and leaving his slime on the 
brightness of his youthful prospects; nor 
proud, rapt and sarcastic as when he swept 
past him of the woolsack, took the oaths, and 
turned Whig,—but lofty of port aud clothed in 
sadness, such as he looked when conceiving 
Childe Harold or Manfred. The cause of his 
coming needs no divination: it was to call on 
an illustrious brother to defend his body.—then 
cold and unregarded on the shores of Greece, 
—from ravening birds of prey—from the at- 
tacks of the venomous and the vile, and the 
canker tooth of detraction and envy. He came 
to call on him, the dauntless and the merciful, 
to maintain his character asa man and a ge- 
nius against all comers: he was not spoken to, 
and the proud sad spirit departed for a time 
Why did the great living not open his lips to 
the great dead—there would have been that 
domestic tile unfolded, hitherto left untold 
But the spirit of Byron will not be appeased 
till Sir Walter Scott writes his life: let him 
think of this, and dip his pen in biographical 


But of all spirits, real or imaginary, we pray 
to be delivered from those of Scandinavia: they 
are a captious and merciless race, dealing about 
acts of kindness and mischief by no rule that 
we can perceive—each doing as his own devil 


bids him. It was among those colossal mis- | 
ereants that Fuseli delighted to revel: they 
are a contemptible pack, too, when pushed 
hard by some iron-souled, steel-fisted fellow : 
we all know how the spirit of Lodi shrunk 
yelling into his own grey mist when Fingal 
passed his blade through him ;—yet into those 
same Scandinavian legends poesie has poured 
her own fiery soul—they are steeped over head 
and ears in superstition, and weighed down 
with the extreme wildness of their fictions: as 


a specimen, take the following—the scene is | 
| ed in the light of day, than, with the improvi- 


grand and Gothic — 
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“ Saxo Grammaticus tells us of the fame of 
two Norse princes or chiefs, who had formed 
what was called a brotherhood in arms, imply- 
ing not only the firmest friendship and con- 
stant support during all the adventures which 
they should undertak@ in life, but bindin 
them by a solemn compact, that after the deat 
of either, the survivor should descend alive 
into the sepulchre of his brother-in-arms, and 
consent to be buried along with him. The 
task of fulfilling this dreadful compact fell upon 
Asmund, his companion, Assueit having been 
slain in battle. The tomb was formed after 
the ancient northern custom in what was call- 
ed the age of hills,—that is, when it was usual 
to bury persons of distinguished merit or rank 
on some conspicuous spot, which was crowned 
withamound. With this purpose a deep nar- 
row vault was constructed, to be the apart- 
ment of the future tomb over which the sepul- 
chral heap was to be piled. Here they depo- 
sited arms, trophies, poured forth, perhaps, the 
blood of victims, introduced into the tomb the 
war-horses of the champions, and when these 
rites had been duly paid, the body of Assueit 
was placed in the dark and narrow house, while 
his faithful brother-in-arms entered and sat 
down by the corpse, without a word or look 
which testified regret or unwillingness to fulfil 
his fearful engagement. The soldiers who had 
witnessed this singular interment of the dead 
and living, rolled a huge stone to the mouth 
of the tomb, and piled so much earth and 
stones above the spot as made a mound visible 
from a great distance, and then, with loud la- 
mentation for the loss of such undaunted lead- 
ers, they dispersed themselves like a fluck 
which has lost its shepherd. 

“ Years passed away after years, and a cen- 
tury had elapsed, ere a noble Swedish rover, 
bound upon some high adventure, and sup- 
ported by a gallant band of followers, arrived 
in the valley which took its name from the 
tomb of the brethren-in-arms. The story was 


| told to the strangers, whose leader determined 


on opening the sepulchre, partly because, as 
already hinted, it was reckoned a heroic action 
to brave the anger of departed heroes by vio- 
lating their tombs; partly to attain the arms 
and swords of proof with which the deceased 
had done their great actions. He set his sol- 
diers to work, and soon removed the earth and 
stones from one side of the mound, and laid 
bare the entrance. But the stoutest of the ro- 
vers started back when, instead of the silence 
of a tomb, they heard within horrid cries, the 
clash of swords, the clang of armour, and all 
the noise of a mortal combat between two fu- 
rious champions. A young warrior was iet 
down into the profound tomb by a cord, which 
was drawn up shortly after, in hopes of news 
from beneath. But when the adventurer de- 
scended, some one threw him from the cord, 
and took his place in the noose. When the 
rope was pulled up, the soldiers, instead of 
their companion, belield Asmund, the survivor 
of the brethren-in-arms. He rushed into the 
open air, his sword drawn in his hand, his ar- 
mour half torn from his body, the left side of 
his face almost scratched off, as by the talons 
of some wild beast. He had no sooner appear- 
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salory poetic talent which these champions 
often united with heroic strength and bravery, 


the history of his hundred years’ conflict with- 
in the tomb. It seems that no sooner was the 
sepulehre closed than the corpse of the slain 
Assneit arose from the ground, inspired by 
some ravenous goule, and having first torn to 
pieces and devoured the horses which had 
been entombed with them, threw himself upon 
the companion who had just given him such a 
sign of devoted friendslip, in order to treat 
him in the same manner. The hero, no way 
discounteuanced by the horrors of his situa- 
tion, took to his arms, and defended himself 
mantully against Assueit, or rather against the 
evil demon who tenanted that champion's 
body. lu this manner the living brother waged 
a preternatural combat, which had endured 
during a whole century, when Asmund, at last 
obtaining the victory, prostrated his enemy, 
ind by driving, as he boasted, a stake through 
his body, had finally reduced him to the state 
of quiet becoming a tenant of the tomb. Hav- 
iug chanted the triumphant account of his con- 
test and victory, this mangled conqueror fell 
dead before them. The body of Assueit was 
taken out of the omb, burnt, and the ashes 
dispersed to heaven ; whilst that of the victor, 
vow lifeless, and without a companion, was de- 
posited there, so that it was hoped his slum- 
bers might remain undisturbed. The precau- 
tions taken against Assueit’s reviving a second 
tune, remind us of those adopted in the Greek 
islands, and iu the Turkish provinces against 
the Vainpire. It affords also a derivation of 
the ancient English law in case of suicide. 
when a stake was driven throcgh the body, 
originally to keep it secure in the tomb.""—pp 

104—7 

Those who desire to know how the gods of 
the land fured when they presumed to inter- 
pose in the pleasures of mortals, may find it in 
the legend of the Goddess Freya :— 

“ 1t was not only with the spirits of the dead 
that the warlike people of the North made war 
without timidity, and successfully entered into 
suits of ejectment: these daring champions 
often braved the indignation even of the supe- 
rior deities of their mythology, rather than al- 
low that there existed any bemg before whom 
their boldness could quail. Such is the singu- 
lar story, how a young man of high courage, 
in crossing a desolate ridge of mountains, met 
with a huge waggon, in which the goddess 
Freya, (i. ¢. a gigantic idol formed to repre- 
sent her.) together with her shrine, and the 
wealthy otferings attached to it, was travel- 
ling from one district of the country to ano- 
ther. The shrine, or sanctuary of the idol, 
was like a modern caravan travelling with a 
show, screened by boards and curtains from 
the public gaze, and the equipage was under 
the immediate guidance of the priestess of 
Freya, a young, good looking, and attractive 
woman. The traveller naturally associated 
himself with the priestess, who, as she walked 
on foot, apparently was in no degree displeased 
with the company of a powerful and handsome | 
young man, as a guide and companion on the 
journey. It chanced, however, that the pre- 
sence of the chaapion, and his discourse with | 
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| dess than to the parties principally concerned 
he poured forth a string of verses containing | 


the priestess, was less satisfactory to the god. 


By a certain signal the divinity summoned the 
priestess to the sanctuary, who presently re. 
turned with tears in her eyes, and terror in her 
countenance, to inforzn her companion that it 
was the will of Freya that he should depart, 
and no longer travel in their company. ‘ You 
must have mistaken the meaning of the god. 
dess,’ said the champion ; ‘ Freya cannot have 
formed a wish so unreasonable, as to desire } 
should abandon the straight and good road 

which leads me directly on my journey, to 
choose precipitous paths and byroads, where | 
may break my neck.’-—* Nevertheless,’ said the 
priestess, ‘the goddess will be highly offended 
if you disobey her commands, nor can | con- 
ceal from you that she may personally assault 
you.’—* It will be at her own peril if she should 
be so audacious,’ said the champion, ‘ for I will 
try the power of this axe against the strength 
of beams and boards.’ The priestess chid him 
for his impiety ; but being unable to compe! 
him to obey the goddess’s mandate, they again 
relapsed into familiarity, which advanced to 
such a point, that a clattering noise within the 
tabernacle, as of machinery put in motion, in- 
timated to the travellers that Freya, who per- 
haps had some qualities in common with the 
classical Vesta, thought a personal interrup- 
tion of this téte-a-téte ought to be deferred no 
longer. The curtain flew open, and the mas- 
sive and awkward idol, who, we may suppose, 
resembled in form the giant created by Frank- 
enstein, leapt lumbering from the carriage, and 
rushing on the intrusive traveller, dealt him 
with its wooden hands and arms, such tremen- 
dous blows, as were equally difficult to parry 
ortoendure. But the ehampion was armed 
with a double edged Danish axe, with which 
he bestirred himself with so much strength 
and activity, that at length he split the head 
of the image, and witha severe blow hewed off 
its left leg. The image of Freya then fell mo- 
tionless to the ground, and the demon which 
had animated it, fled yelling from the battered 
tenement. The champion was now victor 


| and, according to the law of arms, took posses- 
' sion of the female and the baggage. The pries- 


tess, the divinity of whose patroness had been, 
by the event of the combat, sorely lessened in 
her eyes, was now easily induced to become 
the associate and concubine of the conqueror 
She accompanied him to the district whither 
he was travelling, and there displayed the 
shrine of Freya, taking care to hide the inju- 
ries which the goddess had received in the 
brawl. The champion came in for a share of 
a gainful trade driven by the priestess, besides 
appropriating to himself most of the treasures 
which the sanctuary had formerly contained. 
Neither does it appear that Freya, having, 
perhaps, a sensible recollection of the power 
of the axe, ever again ventured to appear in 
person for the purpose of calling her false stew- 
ards to account.” —pp. 109—111. 

From those miscreated demons of foreign 
mythology Jet us turn our steps to our own 
land, walk down the vista of native supersti- 
tion, and converse with the fairies and elvesof 
our isle. Our chief magician has, it is true, 
conjured up to our sight fairies and elves of all 
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the god. nations, kindreds, and tongues; but we love | of this extraordinary depot hung a sword and 
oncerned our own devils the best, and of these commend | a horn, which the propliet pointed out to the 
voned the us to the brood of old Scotland. The fairies _ horse-dealer as containing the means of dis- 
ently 2 of the southern part of the isle are a dull pock- | solving the spell. The man in confusion took 
ror in her udding race, drugged with heavy-wet,—who | the horn, and attempted to wind it. The horses 
mn that it haunt the vicinity. of tippling houses to hear instantly started in their stalls, stamped, and 
d depart the pewter clink, and grumble in spite of all shook their bridles, the men arose and clashed 
r.* You the manifold mercies of their delightful land. their armour, and the mortal, terrified at the 
the god The fairies of Ireland are peep-of-day boys, tumult he had excited, dropped the horn from 
not hare who keep illicit stills among the mountains, | his hand. A voice like that of a giant, louder 
desire | wander about tipsy, damaging the potato- even than the tamult around, pronounced these 
o“ —_ crops, and burn a house-now and then, con- words :— 

ne ) ee 4 } ' } > 
ey a renga + ae ae and ‘ Wo tothe coward that ever he was born, 
| 4 captious mothers, who “ deal in discontent and Th: see onagaowinndt y te ogy 
said the curses.” But your fairy of Scotland is a lovely hat did not draw the sword betore h ie 
offended thing—beautiful exceedingly : who lives like a the horn 
—— bird of _—— nage setae. Sense ' A whirlwind expelled the horse dealer from 
e should meee Ms - i the pioug is _ ; } es bes — the cavern, the entrance tow hich he could 
or I will touchec ~ ays ear a magic - —— ome "| never again find.”"—pp. 136—7 

songs as silence with their melody all the birds | 
trength —watches the gorline from the gied—(let our | How the intercourse between Fairy Land 
hid him readers learn Greek if they desire to under- | and Scotland was maintained, tske the follow- 
ee stand us when we write on mysterious things) | ing testimony—not poetical, alas! but deliver- 
y again —who nourish the flowers which feed the bees | ed in confession, and on oath before the judges 
need to —run wild on the sunny knoll sides with twin | of the land 
thin the lambs in the spring, when there are some “On the 8th November, 1576, Elizabeth or 
uOn, in dozen of daisies to tie statute acre—and give | Bessie Dunlop, spouse to Andro Jak, in Lyne, 
no per- drink from a celestial quaigh to some hand- | in the Barony of Dalry, Avrshire, was accused 
ith the some ploughman, who can turn a furrow like a | of soreery and witchcraft, and abuse of the 
terrup- Manchester riband, and sing songs of his own people. Her answers to the interrogatories ot 
ted no composing to the music of the groves. Can | the jndges or prosecutors ran thus. It being 
wthsone your southron or your Hibernian fairy seem in | required of her, by what art she could tell ot 
sppore, action so like a god? And then for their per- | lost goods, or prophesy the event of illness ° 
Prank sons—why Eve, on her first moment of crea- | she replied, that of herself she had no know- 
fo oe tion, when she went blushing away from the | ledge or science of such matters, but that when 
't him hands of her Maker, might stand the compari- questions were asked at her concerning such 
jomen- son, but nore of all her daughters. In innu- | matters, she was in the habit of applying to 
party merable legends and songs old Caledonia has | one Thome Reid, who died at the battle of 
armen celebrated this beautiful race. Hogg has sung | Pinkie (10th September, 1547) as he himself 
which of the fair Kilmany, who paid them a visit, and | affirmed, and who resolved her any questions 
ength came back with an increase of lustre; and | which she asked at him. ‘This person she de 
' head Professor Wilson has promised us Lays of | scribed asa respectable elderly looking mar, 
a of Fairy Land, and only written one, but of sur- | grey bearded, and wearing a grey coat, with 
—— passing beauty. Lombard sleeves, of the auld fashion. A pair 
which All lovers of northern verse know of Tho- | of grey breeches, and white stockings gartered 
itered mas of Erceldoune’s flirtation with the Queen | above the knee, a black bonnet on his head, 
ietor of Fairy Land—of his joys among the bowers | close behind and plain before, with silken laces 
— which encompass her palace in the centre of | drawn through the lips thereof, and a white 
pesee- the earth; and that, on his return to upper air, | wand in his hand, completed the description of 
been, he followed a hart and a hind into a forest on | what we may suppose a respectable looking 
ec mM the Border, and was seen no more. Few, how- | man of the province and period. Being de- 
come ever, have heard the conclusion of his story. | manded concerning her first interview with 
mee Listen to Sir Walter Scott : ~ | this mysterious Thome Reid, she gave rather 
ither “ Thomas of Erceldoune, during his retire- | an affecting account of the disasters with 
_ the ment, has been supposed from time to time, | which she was then afflicted, and a sense ot 
— to be levying forces to take the field in some | which perhaps aided to conjure up the imagi- 
| the crisis of his country’s fate. The story hasoften | nary counsellor. She was walking between 
0 been told of a daring horse-jockey having sold | her own house and the yard of Monkcastle, 
sides a black horse toa man of venerable and an- | driving her cows to the common pasture, and 
ures tique appearance, who appointed the remarka- | making heavy moan with herself, weeping 
ned. ble hillock upon Eildon hills, called the Luc- | bitterly for her cow that was dead, her husband 
ing, ken-hare, as the place where, at twelve o'clock | and child that were sick of the land-ill, (some 
gre at night, he should receive the price. Hecame, | contagious sickness of the time,) hile she 
r in his money was paid inancient coin, and he was | herself was in a very infirm state, having late- 
ew- invited by his customer to view his residence. | ly borne a child. On this occasion she met 
The trader in horses followed his guide in the Thome Reid for the first time, who saluted her 

ign deepest astonishment througli several long | courteously, which she returned. * Sancta 
we ranges of stalls, in each of which a horse stood | Maria, Bessie!’ said the apparition, ‘why 
_ motionless, while an armed warrior lay equally | must thon make such dole and weeping for 
sol still at the charger's feet. ‘All these men,’ | any earthly thing *“—‘ Have | not reason for 
me, said the wizard in a whisper, ‘ wil! awaken at | great sorrow,’ said she, ‘since our property is 

all the battle of Sheriffmoor.’ | going to destruction, my husband is on the 
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At the extremity 
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point of death, my baby will not live, and I am 
myself at a weak point’ Have I not cause to 
have a sore heart ’’—‘ Bessie,’ answered the 
spirit, ‘thou hast displeased God in asking 
something that thou should not, and | counsel 
you to amend your fault. I tell thee thy child 
shall die ere thou get home; thy two sheep 
shal] also die, but thy husband shall recover, 
and be as well and feir as ever he was.’ The 
good woman was something comforted to hear 


‘ 


that her husband was to be spared in such her | 


general calamity, but was rather alarmed to 
see her ghostly counsellor pass from her, and 
disappear through a hole in the garden wall, 
seemingly too narrow to admit of any living 
person passing through it. Another time he 
met her at the Thorn of Dawmstarnik, and 
showed his ultimate purpose, by offering her 
plenty of every thing if she would but deny 
Christendom, and the faith she took at the 
fontstone. She answered, that rather than do 
that she would be torn at horses’ heels, but 
that she would be conformable to his advice in 
less matters. He parted with her in some 
displeasure. Shortly afterwards he appeared 
in her own house, about noon, which was at 
the time occupied by her husband and three 
tailors. But neither Andrew Jak nor the 
three tailors were sensible of the presence of 
the phantom warrior who was slain at Pinkie ; 
so that, without attracting their observation, 
he led out the good wife to the end of the | 
house near the kiln. 
company of eight women and fourmen. The | 
women were busked in their plaids, and very 
seemly. The strangers saluted her, and said, | 
* Welcome, Bessie; wilt thou go with us?’ 
But Bessie was silent, as Thome Reid had pre- 
viously recommended. After this she saw 
their lips move, but did not understand what they | 
said; and, ina short time, they removed from | 
thence with a hideous ugly howling sound, | 
like that of a hurricane. Thome Reid then | 
acquainted her that these were the good wights 

(fairies) dwelling in the court of Elfland, who | 
came to invite her to go thither with them. | 
Bessie answered, that before she went that | 
road, it would require some consideration. | 
Thome answered, « Seest thou not me both 

meat-worth, clothes-worth, and well enough | 
in person?’ and engaged slie should be easier 

tuan ever she was. But, she replied, she | 
dwelt with ber husband and children, and 

would not leave them; to which Thome Reid 

replied, in very ill humour, that if such were 

her sentiments, she would get little good of 
dim. 

* Although they thus disagreed on the prin- 
cipal object of Thome Reid's visits, Bessie 
Dunlop affirmed he continued to come to her 
freqnently, and assist her with his counsel; 
and that if any one consulted her about the 
ailments of human beings or of cattle, or the 
recovery of things lost and stolen, she was, by 
the advice of Thome Reid, always able to an- 
ewer the querists. She was also taught by her | 
(literally ghostly) adviser, how to watch the | 
operation of the ointments he gave her, and to | 
presage from them the recovery or death of | 
the patient. She said Thome gave her herbs 
with his own hand, with which she cured John 








Here he showed her a | 


She also was helpful to a waiting-woman of 
the young Lady Stanlie, daughter of the Lady 
Johnstone, whose disease, according to the 
opinion of the infallible Thome Reid, was ‘a 
cauld blood that came about her heart,’ and 
frequently caused her to swoon away. For 
this Thome mixed a remedy as generous as 
the Balm of Gilead itself. It was composed of 
the most potent ale, concocted with spices and 
a little white sugar, to be drunk every morn- 
ing before taking food. For these prescrip 
tions Bessie Dunlop's fee was a peck of mea! 
and some cheese. The young woman reco 
vered. But the poor old Lady Kilbowie could 
get no help for her leg, which had been crook- 
ed for years; for Thome Reid said the marrow 
of the limb was perished and the blood be- 
numbed, so that she would never recover, and 
if she sought farther assistance it would be 
the worse for her. These opinions indicate 
common sense and prudence at least, whether 
we consider them as originating with the um- 
quhile Thome Reid, or with the culprit whom 
he patronized. The judgments given in the 
case of stolen goods were also well chosen ; for 
though they seldom led to recovering the pro- 
perty, they generally alleged such satisfactory 
reasons for its not being found, as effectually 
to cover the credit of the prophetess. Thus 
Hugh Scott's cloak could not be returned, be- 
cause the thieves had gained time to make it 
into a kirtle. James Jamieson and James 
Baird would, by her advice, have recovered 
their plough-irons which had been stolen, had 
it not been the will of fate that William Dou- 
gal, sheriff's officer, one of the parties search- 
ing for them, should accept a bribe of three 
pounds not to find them. In short, although 
she lost a lace which Thome Reid gave her out 
of his own hand, which, tied round women in 
childbirth, had the power of helping their de- 
livery, Bessie Dunlop's profession of a wise 
woman seems te have flourished indifferently 
well till it drew the evil eye of the law upon 
her 

“ More minutely pressed upon the subject of 
her familiar, she said she had never known him 
while among the living, but was aware that 
the person so calling himself was one who had 
in his lifetime, actually been known in middle 
earth as Thome Reid, officer to the Laird of 

lair, and who died at Pinkie. Of this she was 
made certain, because he sent her on errands 
to his son, who had succeeded in his office, and 
to others his relatives, whom he named, and 
commanded them to amend certain trespasses 
which he had done while alive, furnishing her 
with sure tokens by which they should know 
that it was he who had sent her. One of these 
errands was somewhat remarkable. She was 
to remind a neighbour of some particular which 
she was to reeall to his memory by the token, 
that Thome Reid and he had set out together 
to go to the battle which took place on the 
Black Saturday; that the person to whom the 
message was sent, was inclined rather to move 
in a different direction, but that Thome Reid 
heartened him to pursue his journey, and 
brought him to the Kirk of Dalry, where he 
bought a parcel of figs, and made a present ef 
them to his companion, tying them in his hand- 


Jack's bairn and Wilson's of the Townhead. | kerchief; after which they kept company till 
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they came to the field upon the fatal Black 
Saturday, as the battle of Pinkie was long 
called. 

«“ Of Thome’s other habits, she said that he 
always behaved with the strictest propriety, 
only that he pressed her to go to Elfland with 
him, and took hold of her apron as if to pull 
her along. Again, she said she had seen him 
in public places, both in the churchyard at 
Dalry, and on the street of Edinburgh, where 
be walked about among other people, and han- 
died goods that were exposed to sale, without 
attracting any notice. She herself did not 


then speak to him; for it was his command | 


that, upon such occasions, she should never ad- 
dress him, unless he spoke first to her. In his 
theological opinions, Mr. Reid appeared to lean 


to the Church of Rome, which, indeed, was | 


most indulgent to the fairy folk. He said that 
the new law, i. e. the Reformation, was not 
good, and that the old faith should return again, 
but not exactly as it had been before. Being 
questioned why this visionary sage attached 
himself to her more than to others, the accused 
person replied, that when she was confined in 
child-birth of one of her boys, a stout woman 
came into her hut, and sate down on a bench 
by her bed, like a mere earthly gossip; that 
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sagacious old parson, Nathaniel Mackie, who 
said he believed the Witch of Endor to be a 
bonnie young widow with a great jointure. 
Many of them were indeed very young widows, 
apd their jointure was one of some value— 
power over the prosperity of man. It must, 
however, be understood that many credulous 
creatures believed themselves witches, and 
sought for the honours of those regularly en- 
listed in the condemned regiment of Satan 
This brought witchcraft a little into disrepute ; 
and men are now so wise, so learned, and so 
philosophical, that they will not believe when 
they are really and truly bewitched. Yet, 
though fallen from its high estate, and unsup- 
ported by martyrs perishing at the stake, as in 
England, or in the salt sea, as in Scotland, 
witchcraft still flourishes; and old sagacious 
dames—some of whom we know—lift a tax 
equal to their support from the faith or the cre- 
dulity of mankind. Even men lived within 
our own memory who were not only deemed 
uncannie, but who reckoned themselves such. 
Captain R was so sensible of the ill luck 
which followed whenever he looked on a churn 
or on a cow, that he avoided meeting his owh 
dairy-maid driving the cows to pasture, or see- 


| ing the pails at milking-time ; and on one oc- 


she demanded a drink, and was accommodated | 


aceording!y:; and thereafter told the invalid 
that the child should die, but that her husband, 
This vi- 


who was then ailing, should recover 


| “ unsonsie 


sit seems to have been previous to her meeting | 


Thome Reid near Monkeastle garden, for that 
worthy explained to her that her stout visitant 
was Queen cf Fairies, and that he had since 
attended her by the express command of that 
lady, his queen and mistress. This reminds 
us of the extreme doting atlachment which 
the Queen of the Fairies is represented to have 
taken for Dapper, in the Alchemist. Thome 
Reid attended her, it would seem, on being 


casion—when he went into a neighbour-house, 
and found the good-wife churning, a truce 
was obtained in the perpetual hostility of his 
een,” by persuading him to taste 
the cream ;—butter, we need not add, unme- 
diately followed. Nor was the lord and mas- 


| ter of our warlocks and witches uncomfort- 


summoned thrice, and appeared to her very | 


often within four years. He often requested 


her té go with im on his return to Fairyland, | 
which they turned the beasts to graze which 


and when she refused, he shook his head, and 
said she would repent it. ‘ ’ . 

“ The intervention of Thome Reid, as a part- 
ner in her trade of petty sorcery, did not avail 
poor Bessie Dunlop, although his affection to 
her was apparently entirely Platonic,—the 


ably housed; he was not always walking with 
uneasy steps over the burning marl of the 
pit of perdition, but had a place in a far country 
where he received and regaled his votaries 
Of the ground-plan and elevation of this struc 
ture, and the dread doings which were carried 
on, take the following account: 

“The Blockula, which was the object of 
their journcy, was a house having a fine gate 
painted with divers colours, with a paddock, in 


| had brought them to such scenes of revelry 


greatest familiarity on which he ventured was | 


taking hold of her gown, as he pressed her to | 
| bread and butter, and milk and cheese 


go with him to Elfiand. Neither did it avail 
her, that the petty sorcery which she practised 
was directed to venial or even beneficial pur- 
poses. The sad words on the margin of the 
record, ‘Convict and burnt,’ sufficiently ex- 
press the tragic conclusion of a curious tale.” 
p. 146—153. 

From Faery to Witchcraft the transition is 
startling, because we look on the latter as sap- 
less, skinny hags; and on the former, as beings 
surpassingly beautiful. Now the latter had 
many attractions: it is not always the ill-fa- 
voured daughter of Eve who goes post to per- 
dition; loveliness has its slips as well: and 
those who were permitted to approach Satan's 


If human beings had been employed, they were 
left slumbering against the wall of the house 
The plan of the devil's palace consisted of one 
large banquetting apartment, and several with- 
drawing-rooms. Their food was homely enough, 
being broth made of coleworts and bacon, with 
The 
same acts of wickedness and profligacy were 
committed at Blockula which are usually sup- 
posed to take place upon the devil's Sabbath 


| elsewhere ; but there was this particular, that 


Hallowmass synod on Locharbrig-hill, have | 


avowed that no crowned king ever presided 
over a court in which more beauty was present. 
Into this mystery no one saw deeper than that 


| 


the witches had sons and daughters by the 
fiends who were married together, and produced 
an offspring of toads and serpents. —p. 215-19 

Deeply must the true and genuine warlocks 
and witches have lamented the persecution 
which a poet, (we grieve to say it,) instituted 
against the very elements of poetry! for the 
story of the Witch of Endor is all poetry; how 
poetical, too, the sorceress in Lucan! to strike 
the witches of Forres out of Shakspeare, would 
be to strike the key-stone out of the arch of all 
things supernatural; very dearly, must Ed- 
ward Fairfax have loved his children, when for 
their sakes he accused six of his fair neigh- 
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bours of afflicting them with strange convul- 
sions. 

«“ The new statute of James does net, how- 
ever, appear to have led at first to many prose- 
cutions. One of the most remarkable was 
(proh pudor’) instigated by a gentleman, a 
scholar of classical taste, and a beautiful poet, 
being no other than Edward Fairfax of Fay- 
ston, in Knaresborough Forest, the translator 
of Tasso’s ‘ Jerusalem Delivered.’ In allusion 
to his credulity on such subjects, Collins has 
introduced the following elegant lines :— 
‘How have [| sate while piped the pensive 

wind, 

To hear thy harp, by British Fairfax strung ; 
Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 

Believed the magic wonders which he sung '’ 


Like Mr. Throgmorton in the Warbois case, 


Mr. Fairfax accused six of his neighbours of 


tormenting his children by fits of an extraordi- 
nary kind, by imps, and by appearing before 
the afflicted in their own shape during the cri- 
sis of these operations. The admitting this 
last circumstance to be a legitimate mode of 


, 


proof, gave a most cruel advantage against the | 


accused, for it could not, according to the ideas 
of the demonologists, be confuted even by the 
most distinct a/ibi. To a defence of that sort, 
it was replied, that the afflicted person did not 
see the actual witch, whose corporeal presence 
mast indeed have been obvious to every one 
in the room as well as to the afflicted, but that 
the evidence of the sufferers related to the ap- 
pearance of their spectre, or apparition; and 
this was accounted a sure sign of guilt in those 
whose forms were so manifested during the fits 
of the afflicted, and who were complained ot 
and cried out upon by the victim. The obvi- 
ous tendency of this doctrine, as to visionary 
or spectral evidence, as it was called, was to 
place the life and fame of the accused in the 
power of any hypochondriac patient or malig- 
nant impostor, who might either seem to see, 


or aver she saw, the spectrum of the accused | 


old man or old woman, as if enjoying and urg- 
ing on the afflictions which she complained of ; 
and, strange to tell, the fatal sentence was to 
rest not upon the truth of the witnesses’ eyes, 
but that of their imagination. It happened 
fortunately for Fairfax’s memory, that the ob- 
jects of his prosecution were persons of good 


character, and that the judge was a man of 


sense, and made so wise and skilful a charge to 
the jury, that they brought in a verdict of Not 
Guilty.” 

The blood unrighteously shed in our con- 
demnations for witchcraft, cries up to heaven 
against us. It is the saddest chapter in all the 
melancholy history of human ignorance. We 
have read many of these plain simple legends 
with an aching heart and moistened eyes—and 
we shall again recur to them. But we must 
have done with this enchanting book. It is 
fall of wild and supernatural narratives—inci- 
dents, comic, serious, pathetic and diabolical— 
much natural philosophy, and is moreover every 
where touched with a spirit generous and hu- 
mane. ‘The substance of a thousand legends, 


the marrow of a thousand books, are here ; 
every country has contributed to the great cur- 
rent of superstition, and this island the most. 


The Two Guests 


It has, however, one fault, and that is, the sub. 
ject was worthy of three volumes, and one js 
too short to satisfy us. There are hundreds of 
legends equalling, and some of them surpass 
ing, those contained or alluded to in this \ 
lume ; and be it remembered that, as the who) 
belongs to poetry, and not to fact—to belie! 
and not to truth, the wildest fiction is as cred 
ble as any. There is nota matron of sixty 
years or su inall the lowlands of Scotland, wh, 
could not, in one winter night, relate as may: 
legends of witches, fairies, and spirits, of goou 
and evil, as would fill a goodly volume ; there 
is not a green hill or lonely stream from thy 
water of Leith to that of Annan, but what la: 
its story or its song about the fairies; there i: 
not a farm from Berwick to Bowness, on whic! 
witches have not shaken the corn, spoiled the 
milk of the cows, and sometimes done deeds 
of nameless mischief to man and woman ; nor 
yet is there a lonesome glen, or ruined church 
or roofless castle, without its spirits and its 
tale of terror. An old acquaintance entreat 
Sir Walter Scott to think of this. 


From the Winter's Wreath 
THE TWO GUESTS 
Farr stranger! who art thou 
That seek’st my dwelling at the dawn o! 
day’ 
With joy triumphant on thy polished brow 
Where the light curls, like dancing sunbeaws 
play, 
Stirred by the fluttering breeze. Thy voice 
is gay 
As the young linnet on the forest bough, 
Carolling aloud the merry morn of May 
Thy fairy footsteps hardly seem to bow 
The heads of springing flowers! Bright visi: 
who art thou ° 


[ bring my gifts to thee; 
I come unbidden, with my golden store 
Of promises, for years that are to be; 
And with my brilliant colouring to restor: 
The hues that Time has faded. | have more 
For I will charm thee with my syren song 
Dost thou not know me’? We were friends 
of yore ; 
Together we rejoiced the woods among. 
And blest the summer day, nor ever thought 
it long. 


Yes! I have heard thee sing 
And oh! how fondly listened to thy strain 

For now remembrance to my soul doth bring 
The witcheraft of thy loveliness again 

I knew thee when I never thought of pain, 
Of cloud, or tempest—dimness, or decuy 

Or that the silent march of years would stain 
Thy glowing pictures with its shadows gray, 
Or from thy temple steal one matchless 

grace away. 


Hope! thou art passing dear! 
Yet must I hold thee from my boding breast ' 
For, closely linked with thy companion Fea 
Thy second coming brings no single guest 
And while I gaze upon thy smile, and hear 


—~ 
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Moonlight Thoughts.—Rhine Song. 


Thy gentle words—that withering form I see; 
That raven voice is whispering in my ear 
Its warning note to gird myself, and flee, 
Without one lingering look at aught behind— | 
from thee. 
I bid ye both pass on! 
Thou, radiant Hope, awhile to scatter flowers 
On young aspiring heads! And, Fear! thy 
tone 
May seare the heart where guilt hath crushed 
its powers 
I seek communion for my vacant hours, 
With one whose counsels cheat not; nor dis- 
may 


Who shields ine when the storm of winter | 


lours ; 
And when the thorns are sharp, that strew my 


way, 


Reminds me of my home ;—for, here I dwell in 


clay 
Not in thy beauty deckt 
Sweet Hope! she yet may claim thy better 
part, 
In that her long perspective would direct, 
To its eternal rest, the trusting heart 


And, Fear, she holds the best of what thou | 


art! 

Dreading offence against the Immortal King 
And all from Him that lures us to depart 
Would’st thou be borne aloft upon her wing ? 
Cease from the Hope, or Fear, of any earthly 

thing J.C 


From the Winter's Wreath 


MOONLIGHT THOUGHTS 
BY DELTA. 

ir isa mild and mellow night ; 

The waves are melting on the shore, 
Blandly, as if they felt delight, 

That now their pilgrimage was o'er. 
Fitful upon the listening ear, 

The wailings of the wild bird come 
From the far sea-rock, while more near, 

Earth slumbers in its beauty dumb 


Hushed are the rich autumnal woods, 
And silence, from the dewy hill, 
Looks down on pastoral solitudes, 
And breezeless lakes, where all is still; 
Whilst thou, pure Moon, enthroned above, 
Dost smile on my sequestered way, 
Awakening thoughts of vanished love, 
And Being’s cloudless early day 


4 few brief years have come and fled— 
Alas! how startling is the change! 
Hearts, that then throbbed, are chill and dead, 
And tongues, that then were 
strange, 
Hopes, that then gleamed, are quenched and 
past; 
Joys, that then charmed, rejoice no more; 
Earth with a blight seems overcast, 
‘Tis gloom behind, and grief before! 
Yet, when I look on thee, white Moon, 
And gaze around me on this scene, 
So fresh comes back life's vanished noon— 
The days when Earth's parched soil was 
green, 


} Khein! am Rhein !’” 


That almost I could think the while, 
The present but a dull mist driven 
O’er the blue sky, to dim its smile, 
Then passing leave the unclouded heaven 


Aas! alas! if this be so, 

Where are ye now that wandered here, 
On eves, like this, of silver glow, ~ 

When boyhood made existence dear? 
See they the beauty of this scene? 

Hear they the murmur of yon waves ? 


| 
| —Wild flowers and weeds are growing green, 


The owlet hooting o'er their graves! 


| Ah could we think in life’s young day, 


That all, which then enchants the heart, 
Is but illusion, and away 

Shall like a morning dream depart— 
How would it sober down our bliss, 

To look upon the churchyard skull, 
And know, that all may come to this, 

Long ere the Psalmist’s term is full! 


The tree lives on—though seeming dead— 
When drop its leaves in autumn’s blight, 
And when around its lonely head, 
Howl the regardless storms of night 
So throbs the heart in after-years, 
Wien youth's romance hath passed away, 
And Fancy’s frost-work disappears, 
Before the light of common day! 


From the Winter's Wreath. 


RHINE SONG OF THE GERMAN SOL 
DLERS AFTER VICTORY 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


“ But I wish you could have heard Sir Walter Scott 
describe a glorious sight, which had been witnessed by a 
friend of his !—the crossing of the Rhine at Ehren breit- 
stein by the German army of Liberators on their vietori- 
ous retura from France. “At the first gleam of the 


| river.” he said, “they all burst forth into the national 


chaunt * 4m Rhein! Am Rhein °—they were tve days 
passing over; and the rocks and the castle were ringing 
to the song the whole time ;—for each band resewed it 


| while crossing ; and the Cossacks, with the elashand the 
| clang, and the roll of their stormy war- music, ‘atehing 


the enthusiasm of the scene, swelled forth the charus * Am 
Mriwuscript Letter 
SINGLE VOICE 


It is the Rhine! our mountain vineyards lav 
ing, 
I see the bright flood shine ! 


Sing on the march, with every banner waving 


—Sing, Brothers! ‘tis the Rhine 


CHORUS 


“ | The Rhine, the Rhine! our own imperia- 
friendly, | 


River! 
Be glory on thy track! 
We left thy shores, to die or to delive-— 
We bear thee Freedom back! 


SINGLE VOICE 
Hail! Hail! my childhood knew thy rush of 
water, 
Ev'n as my mother’s song! 
That sound went past me on the field of 
slaughter, 
And heart and arm grew strong! 
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CHORUS. 


Roll proudly on!—brave blood is with thee 
sweeping, 
Poured out by sons of thine, 
When sword and spirit forth in joy were leap- 
ing, 
Like thee, victorious Rhine! 


SINGLE VOICE. 


Home! Home !—thy glad wave hath a tone of 
greeting, 
Thy path is by my home: 
Even now my children count the hours’ till 
meeting, 
—O ransomed ones! I come! 
CHORUS. 
Go, tell the seas, that chain shall bind thee 
never— 
Sound on by hearth and shrine! 
Sing through the hills, that thou art free for 
ever— 
Lift up thy voice, O Rhine! 


From the Gem 


A FRAGMENT FROM THE STORY OF 
THE LADY RUSSELL. 


(FROM STRATTON TO LONDON, 1082.) 


“] wave been wishing that you were with 


us, my dear love; for we have had a delicious 


morning, and the girls and master and I were 
abroad betimes, and came home fresh and 
laughing to breakfast. I had the children to 
breakfast with me, and all our talk turned 
upon papa. Miss Rachael had much to say to 
me and to her sister and brother about you, 
and thought herself, [ verily believe, an impor- 
tant little personage. Kate was too busy with 
her bow! of milk and bread to give her much 
attention; and the boy, when she spoke to 
him, would only strike his spoon upon the 
table with all his violence, (which is not little,) 
and shaut,‘ Papa, Papa.’ After dinner we are 
to go tethe farm; and the girls have made me 
promise to come home by the great oak, that 


they mey lay in a stock of acorns to take to , 


London 

“ The chits have left me alone for half an 
hour, and I will not let the maids go without 
my letter. Pordage* sends me word that they 
must depart in ten minutes: they will sleep at 
Bagshot. and be at Southampton House to- 
morrow night. In four days I hope to follow 
chem. 

“ Oh, my best life! how long the time has 
seemed tince last | saw you! | am too happy 
when Iam with you to know my happiness: 
tis at these times when [ feel so desolate a 
creature,that | wake up toa deep sense of my 
happiness. It delights me to find you feel 
such a lore to poor Stratton. May you live to 
do su for fifty years to come! and, if God 
pleases, I shall be glad | may keep your com- 
pany mos: of those years, unless you were to 





: Pordage was the house-steward at Strat- 
ton. 
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| wish otherwise at any time: then I think | 
| could willingly leave all in the world, knowing 
you would take care of our children. 

“ Pardon, my dear love, (as you have a thou- 
sand other failings,) all the nonsense of this 
and think me to be, as | am, your ever obedi- 
ent and affectionate wife, 

“ R. Russect. 
| “ For the Lord Russell, 
“ At Southampton House, 
* London.” 


“Tf we have as pleasant weather next year 

as we have had al! this autumn, I shall enjoy 

| sweet Stratton still more: for you will be 

here with us more than of late, will you not 

dearest’—and we will return early in the 
summer.” 


They never returned together: on the 25th 
of June, 1653, the year after the above letter 
is dated, the Lady Russell came to her hus 
band, who was sitting in the library. She was 
pale and agitated. “Forgive my breaking 
thus upon your studies,” she said, in a hurried 
voice, and, having closed the door, she ad- 
vanced to the writing-table at which her hus 
band was sitting: placing her hand upon it as 
if to steady her trembling frame, she looked 


| him in the face with an expression of anxious 


and tender inquiry—‘ Can you give a reason, 
dear husband, where your household and your 
wife give nought but vague surmises? There 
is a fellow pacing before the outer gate. He 
has been there this hour and more; and Wat- 
kins, and others of the servants, know him to 
be a messenger from the Council.” 
“The reason, my sweet anxious wife,” re- 
plied Lord Russell, laying aside his pen and 
looking up with a quiet smile; “the reason 
seems to me one easily discovered if your 
words bear reference to all men, for, at this 
present time, all men seem to be suspected 
but the reason | cannot so easily explain with 
reference to myself in particular. I cannot 
tell why [ should be marked and singled out 
as an enemy to the state. However, you must 
not be thus agitated, thus easily alarmed, my 
wife, my own sweet bosom-friend,” he added 
tenderly pressing the hand still resting on the 
table: *‘ this little hand is tell-tale to a fearful, 
fluttering heart, and there is still too much 
anxiety in those dear eyes.” 
* Well, I will not tremble,” replied his lady 
“T will not be thus foolishly anxious. I dis 
turb you, and might unfit myself for being o! 
use. Those are but sorry wives who begin to 
weep and complain as danger rises; who make 
their own selfish lamentations the chief subject 
of discourse, when trouble, deep and real trou- 
ble, weighs down a husband's heart. I pro- 
mise you, my love,’ and she gently kissed his 
cheek, “I promise you, with God's gracious 
help, to be a true and faithful helpmeet; that 
when a friend’s—nay,” she added very meekly, 
“when a servant's offices are needed, you may 
find both, or either, in a wife.” 
| She sat down, and leaning her cheek upon 
| her hand, sunk all unconsciously into a reverie 
| of pleasant recollections; while her husband, 
| who had made no answer, gazed upon her fair 
and modest face, and sighed to think that the 

time was, perhaps, at hand, when their sweet 
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domestic life would meet with unusual inter- 
ruptions. 

“ We have been so happy!” she said, and 
the words stole like a gentle murmur from her 
lips. “ Would we were safely back at Strat- 
ton! dear peaceful Stratton! Yes, yes, selfish 
again,” she exclaimed, smiling as she caught 
her husband's eye, “ I am breaking my resolu- 
tions ere they are scarcely formed. I had for- 
gotten myself and wandered back in pleasant 
day-dreams to our happy home at Stratton. I 
dreamed of our quiet mornings in the library, 


| 


or under the old spreading trees, where we have | 
| 
his books and papers; “the best and dearest 


read together and together held such sweet con- 
verse, the children at our feet or in our arms, 
—where we have drunk such draughts of deep 
and innocent delight. But it is idle, if not sin- 
ful, to regret the past, when God gives the 
present to be improved, and, it may be, enjoy- 
ed; for, though some heavy clouds seem gath- 
ering round us, there is no rainbow where 
there isno cloud. I would not waste the time 
in Vain regrets. 
sent hour’ I have forebodings that I cannot 


“You are right,” said the Lady Russell ; 
“and I were unworthy to be your wife, if I 
could counsel you to any base proceeding: 
and she kept her word; for when others would 
have advised Lord Russell to a compliance 
which his conscience forbad, she resisted the 
temptation even to save his life by it, and join- 
ed with him in resisting and refusing their 
appeal. 

The hour of danger was indeed at hand; the 
Lady Russell brought back a confirmation of 
her Lord's worst fears; and he was taken in 
his study the next day; sitting, as usual, among 


wife in the world,’ as he was known to call the 
Lady Russell, at his side. 

Ife was carried at once before the Council 
where the King was present; who “ told Rus 
sell that nobody suspected him of any design 
against his person; but that he had good evi 


| dence of his being in design against his go 
| vernment 


What is the duty of the pre- | 


stifle; | only wonder that till now 1 never felt | 


them. 
thus placed as sentinel at our gates 
not question him ?”’ 

“No,” replied Lord Russell; “were I to 
speak with him, it might appear that I had 
feared myself an object of suspicion: nor will 
I seek to pass him, and go forth, as I would 
willingly, among my friends, to ask if they 
know any thing | do not know’—-if they 
would have me prepared to meet this danger : 

“ This danger!” 
husband, what danger? 


Will you 


You speak as if you 


Will you not send for the man who is | 


interrupted his lady ; * dear | 


knew of some positive danger, of calamity al- | 


ready falling.” 


“ Nay, my Rachael, I speak as one perhaps | 
too well acquainted with men and things at | 


this present time. I repeat that there is no- 
thing that J ought to fear; and yet there now 
are many things that all must fear. But you 
shall satisfy yourself and me, if you will un- 
dertake to go forthwith to some of my tried 
friends, and tell them of my plight, and bring 
me back whatever news you hear.” 

“ O, I will go at once,” returned the lady 
“ How kind to take me at my word, and make 
me useful! How kind to treat me with such 
confidence! I will go at once; but—” She 
paused—looked very thoughtful—*< You will 
be here,’ she continued gravely; “ you will 
not be gone when I return, unless you leave 
the house by the back-gates, where there is no 
spy to watch your movements. It suddenly 
occurs to me, that there may be a friendly 
warning intended by the Council. It may be 
they would apprize you of some danger by 
sending thus a show of hostile feeling; but, 
at the same time, leaving open an avenue of 
escape.” 

“ Let the intentions of others be what they 
may,” said the Lord Russel! calmly, “ I must 
not forget my own dignity and honour. I 
have done nothing that should drive me to 
conceal myself. If they have aught against 
me, let them prove it; and if they seek me, it 
is in his own home that a Russell should be 
found. Dearest, I could not consent to a base 
fight, at the price of my own self-respect.” 





From thence they committed him a close 
prisoner to the Tower, and his trial soon fol 
lowed. 

* It cannot be,” said the Lady Russell 
herself, “ that they will condemn him to death 
and yet there is such a settled resignation, 
such a calm sadness in his look and manner 
that he himself seems to forbid all hope.” A 
thrill of anguish ran through the whole assem 
bly, when the Lady Russell rose up at the 
commencement of her husband's trial; it being 
signified to him that he might have a servant 
to write for him, and take notes of his trial 
“ My wife is here to do it,” were Lord Rus 
sell’s words. She took her seat at once, firm 
modest, and self-collected; and nothing was 
so remarkable about her demeanour, during 
these houis when a thousand words were 
spoken to agitate and to afflict her, as her 
quiet, unremitting attention ; nay, the devot- 
edness of that attention, not it seemed to her 
husband, certainly not to her own feelings, 
but to the quiet duties of the office she had un- 
dertaken: she scarcely trusted herself to raise 
her eyes even to her husband's countenance 
but a close observer might have seen that not 
a word escaped her. Now and then a crimson 
blush suffused her face—nay, spread to her 
brow; and when the news was suddenly 
brought into court, that the Lord Essex had 
been found that morning, it was supposed self- 
murdered, in the Tower, the tears fell fast and 
heavily from her downcast eyes upon the 
paper. 4. . : . , : 
Almost mechanically she continued writing, 
with a diligent attention that suffered nothing 
to escape. At last her task was finished 
quietly she laid down her pen; her eyes and 
her hand were weary, and her heart was sick 
almost unto death: she had heard the convic- 
tion, and the condemnation of her husband ; 
but not a sob, not a sound had escaped her 
lips: she had come prepared to hear, and, with 
God's help, to sustain the worst, without ut- 
tering a word that might agitate her beloved 
husband, or shake his grave and manly compo- 
sure. When slie rose up to accompany him 
from the court, every eye was turned towards 
them; and several of the kind and compas- 
sionate wept aloud: but the Lady Russel! was 
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enabled to depart with the same sweet and 
modest self-possession ; still her husband's near- 
est, dearest companion. When they reached 
his prison, she gave way to no wild and pas- 
sionate bursts of grief; bat, repressing every 
marmur, she sat down, and began to discuss 
with him all, and every possible means of hon- 
ourably saving his life. He had a settled con- 
viction that every exertion would be made in 
vain, and secretly gave himself to prepare for 
inevitable death ; but, to please and satisfy her, 
he entered into all her plans ; at least consult- 
ed with her upon them; and, at her request 
particularly, drew up a petition to the Duke 
of York; which, however, proved utterly fruit- 
less: the Duke of York being his determined 
and relentless enemy 

Still the Lady Russell was unwearied, and 
resolved that nothing should daunt her. To 
the king she determined to go in person, and to 
plead at his feet for her husband's life 

When she reached Whitehall, she could not 
choose but remember with what different 
feelings she had before ascended the staircase, 
and passed along the stately galleries of the 
beautiful palace. She thought of the first time 
she entered those walls; she thought of her 
light heart, her girlish curiosity, when those 
around her, and she herself, had been loved 
and welcomed visiters to the royal presence. 

Fearful that an audience might be refused 
her, if her name or errand were told before- 


hand to the king, she had come with a very | 


private equipage, ber servants wearing a plain 
livery. She had before requested one of the 
lords in waiting, to whom she was well known, 
and in whose noble and friendly spirit she 
could place full confidence, to give her an op- 
portunity of seeing the king, and to announce 
her merely as a gentlewoman of condition, 
who had solicited an interview; and she now 
besought him so earnestly to allow her to be 
admitted into the ante-room to the chamber 
where the king was then sitting, that, after 
some decided refusals and much hesitotion, he 
at last permitted her to follow him. Ina few 
minutes she was left alone in that ante-cham- 
ber; for it happened that a little page, who 
had been waiting there, was called away for a 
short time as she and Lord entered 

She soon distinguished the king's voice 
from the room within, for its tones were loud 
and sonorous; and the latch of the door, 





though pulled to, had not caught, so that the | 
| begged that I would let her follow me,” said 


door stood partly open:—* Who is it would 
see us, did you say?” ‘The Lady Russell drew 
near, and bent her ear that she might not lose 
a word. “A gentlewoman of condition has 
demanded a private interview with your ma- 


| 
/ 
| 
| 


| 


| jesty will see her 


same jocular voice. ‘She bid me say ‘a ger- 
tlewoman of condition.'” “ Sir,”’ said the 
king, impatiently, “ no trifling if you please’ 
—What is the woman's name ’—Do you know 
her name?” “TI cannot tell your Majesty an 
untruth,” replied the nobleman; “I do know 
her name.” “ Why then do you not declare 
it?” “Because, sire, | was forbidden by 
the lady to do so, and, as a gentleman of 
honour—" “As a gentleman of honour, you 
may be bound to your gentlewoman of condi- 
tion, and may keep silence as far as she is con- 
cerned; but, as | am also a party concerned, 
allow me to decline the favour of this inter- 
view with your gentlewoman of condition: | 
have seen mysterious affairs enough of late 
and there may be danger in this interview 

“TL would stake my life, sire, there is none, 

said the nobleman; “ and I wil! go beyond my 
commission, and disclose a name unsullied 
and pure, and lovely to the ear, being made « 
by her who bears it: the blameless, but unhap- 
py Lady Russell is the gentlewoman that 
has sought an audience with your majesty 

“Oh! I cannot see her,” cried the king rais 
ing his voice; “1 forbid you to admit her t 
my presence. Remember, sir, | am positive 
Much as | pity the Lady Russel, I cannot see 
her: why should unnecessary pain be giveu to 
her and to myself? Tell her this from me 

“ Alas, sire, I dread to deliver so disheartening 
a message from your-gracious majesty, she is 
already in so woful a plight. I know not what 
her hopes of urging with success her suit 
might be; but this I know, that she did hope 
to hear a refusal, if she must have one, given 
from no other lips than yours: even now she 
waits, anxiously, fondly hoping that your ma- 
’ Here again the female 
voice was heard: kind and almost coaxing 
were its tones:—“‘ Do see her—do admit her 
—poor unhappy lady! my heart bleeds for her 
—You may be stern to men, but you would 
never let a woman beg in vain.” “It is to 
save a woman's feelings,” replied the king, in 
a sotter voice than he had yet spoken: * Do 
not urge me—you know that his life cannot be 
spared—you know it. is impossible. Dismiss 


| the lady at once, my lord, with the assurance 


You said that she was waiting, 


of my regret 
“ She waits in 


—where did you leave her?” 


| the ante-room to this very chamber. “Si 


near, sirrah,”’ exclaimed the king; * thou hast 
taken a most unwarrantable liberty.” ** She 


the nobleman, “and her importunity was s 


| great and sudden, that she prevailed against 


jesty.” The words were hardly spoken when | 


a light, yet loud laugit rung through the 


chamber, and a woman's voice cried out in | 


tones of raillery, “ You are a dangerous mes- 
senger, my lord; there may be peril to the 
king's heart in such an interview.” “ Pshaw, 
pshaw,” interrupted the king, half joining in 
the laugh, and speaking in a tone of heavy 
merriment: “tell me this lady's age; is she 
young or aged, for much depends on that?” 
* She is a young and noble matron," was the 
quiet, grave reply. ‘“ But how does she call 
herself?" was the continaed inquiry. in the 


my calmer judgment.” “Let there be ne 
mistake continued in,” cried the king, “ and 
weary me no longer with your explanations 
Dismiss the lady instantly.’ 

The Lady Russell had heard ali that had 
been spoken, had hung breath ess on every 
word; and her heart had sunk within her 
when she found how firmly the King seemed 
opposed to showing any mercy to her lius 
band. She had blessed the woman whose 
voice pleaded so kindly for her, though she 
guessed, and guessed rightly, that she was 
blessing the frail Lovise de Querouaille, then 
Duchess of Portsmouth. 

She heard the receding steps of the lerd in 
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waiting, and felt that in another moment her 
opportunity would be gone. She did not stop 
to think or hesitate, but threw open the door, 
and advanced quietly and meekly to the very 
centre of the chamber. 

The room which Lady Russell entered, was 
of large dimensions, and furnished rather with 
splendid luxuriousness than elegance. The 
windows opened into a balcony, filled with 
orange trees in full blossom, and the atmos- 
phere of the chamber was richly scented with 
the delicious perfume of the flowers: the walls 
were hung alternately with some of Lely’s 
beautiful but wanton portraits, and with broad 
pier glasses; and the profusion of gilding with 
which the sculptured frames and cornices, the 
tables, the couches and seats of various de- 
scriptions, were enriched, dazzled and fatigued 
the gaze. Upon and underneath one table, 
amid piles of music, lay several kinds of lutes 
and other instruments of music. On another 
an ivory casket of jewels stood open, glowing 
and blazing in a flood of sunshine. Before a 
broad slab of the richest green marble, oppo- 
site one of the looking-glasses, sat Louise de 
Querouaille, on a low ottoman. She had been 
reading aloud to the idle monarch; and her 
book, a light, loose French romance, lay upon 
the table, the place kept open by a bracelet of 
large pearls. Very near her the king was 
carelessly reclining upon a sofa covered with 
cushions of Genoa velvet: his attention had 
been divided between listening to the French 
romance which his fair companion was read- 
ing, and listlessly looking over a collection of 
Oliver's exquisitely painted miniatures, some 
of which lay on the sofa beside him, others on 
the marble table. Into this chamber a pure 
and modest matron had entered to plead for 
the life of one of the most noble and upright 
gentlemen of the land; had she much chance 
of success with such a ruler? 

“T am prepared,” said the Lady Russell, as 
she kneeled before the king, * to bear, though 
not to brave, your majesty’s justanger. My 
coming thus uncalled into your presence is an 
intrusion, an impertinence, which the king 
may not perchance forgive; but | make my 
appeal, not to the king, but to the gentleman 
before whom [ kneel.’ Charles, who had sat 
astonished rather than angry at the unexpect- 
ed appearance of the lady, rose up at these 
words, and, tenderly raising her, led her to a 
seat with that gallant courteousness in which 
he was excelled by no one ia his day. “ My 
boldness is very great,’ she continued, * but 
grief makes me forget all difference of station 
I am alive only to the power conferred upon 
your majesty’s high station by the almighty 
and most merciful of kings 


mercy. 

“Think that on the breath of your lips it 
depends whether the whole future course of a 
life, long so supremely happy, shall be gloom 
and wretchedness to the grave. But let me 
not take so selfish a part as to plead only for 
my own happiness. Do justice to an upright, 
honest subject; or, if you deem him faulty, 
(and who is not?) do not visit a fault with that 
dreadful doom that you would give to crime 


Museum.—Vor XVII. 
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once a very happy wife, if she implores you to | 
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| derstand me—you know weil of whom 
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and wickedness. Nay, for yourself, for your 
own good interest, do not let them rob you of 
a servant whose fellow may not easily be 
found, one who shall serve your m ijesty with 
more true faithfulness than many that have 
ben more forward in their words 

The king listened with attention, with weil 
bred and courteous attention; and then ex- 
pressed with soft and weil bred exe 
deep regret that it was iinpossible. b 
power, as one bound to consider the we 
the state, to accede to her entreaties 
he spoke, the Lady Russell could not help 
contrasting the artful softness of his voice and 
manner with the rough but far more honest 
refusal she had heard, when waiting in the 
ante-room 

Charles Lady 
Russell, who had continued seated ail the time 
sue spoke, and who had spoken with a modest 
and reverent dignity of manner, still sat calm, 
d by 
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felt, had she kneeled, as I do now, to one who 
could have saved the life of her beloved and 
noble husband; and pity—pray, pray pity me! 
What! not a word, not one kind pitying 
word!’ She turned her eyes, as one who 
looks for help, on either side; and her glance 
fell upon the frail, but kind-hearted Louise de 
Querouaille, who sat weeping and sobbing 
with unaffected feeling 

The Lady Russell rose from her knees, and 
went to her ;—“‘ Madam,” she said, entreating- 
ly, “they say you have much influence with 
the king: I am sure you have a kind heart; 
come and beg that for pity’s sake he will hear 
me.” The Duchess of Portsmouth did not re- 
fuse,—she came forward. Just thena side door 
was opened gently, and the Duke of York en- 
tered the apartment. He stopped and stared 
at all present with a look of apparent astonish- 
ment: for a moment his eye met that of the 
king; but he said not a word, walked to the 
farther end of the room, laid on a table a 
packet of papers which he carried in his hand, 
and seemed to occupy himself busily with 
them 

The Lady Rassell felt, that if ever there had 
been a hope of success for her, there was now 
none. The king was stil! as courteous, and as 
smooth in speech, as before, though a little more 
commanding in his manner. The Duchess of 
Portsmouth was still careless to hide her 
weeping, and, kneeling in her tears before the 
king, she implored for Lord Russell's pardon ; 
and she herself, the wretched heart-stricken 
wife, redoubled her entreaties; nay, at last 
she ceased to ask for pardon, (seeing that her 
prayer was utterly in vain,) and begged, if but 
for a respite of six weeks for her condemned 
husband. She turned to the Duke of York :— 
coldly and civilly he begged to decline offering 
any interference. The only words he spoke 
were those by which he replied to the Lady 
Russell; and he would have seemed to her 
entirely occupied with his papers, had she not 
once or twice observed his eye fixed with a 
calm and penetrating glance upon his royal 
brother. At last the king grew weary, his 
dark brow lowered heavily, and his strongly 
marked and saturnine features assumed an ex- 
pression not commonly harsh and unpleasant— 
“ What!” said he, angrily, and almost brutal- 
ly, “shall I grant that man six weeks, who, if 
it had been in his power, would not have grant- 
ed me six hours?” 

The poor insulted lady spoke not another 
word of entreaty: she rose at once, and with a 
grave, meek sorrow, at once dignified and 
sweetly humble, she departed. 

The Lady Russell went forth from the pa- 
lace, convinced in her own mind that her hus- 
band’s life would not be spared; and, more at 
peace than she had been for many days, she 
could scarcely understand how with such a 
settled conviction she could be calm. But she 
began to see the gracious design of Him to 
whom she prayed so constantly, to prepare her 
Himself, by the strong supports and consola- 
tions of His grace, for her Reaviest trial. 


She entered her husband's cell with a firm 
step and an untroubled countenance, and told 
him herself, and at once, with a voice that fal- 
tered only as she began to speak, that, accord- 





ing to his expectation, her errand to Whitehal! 
had been utterly useless. 

Still no possible and honourable way of sav- 
ing him was left untried by her, and by their 
families and friends. Applications were again 
made, but made in vain, to those who possess- 
ed, humanly speaking, the power of life and 
death. The Ear! of Bedford was said to have 
offered a hundred thousand pounds, through 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, for his son's life, 
but the unjust and crue! Government had de- 
termined that he should be sacrificed. No 
words can describe, like those of Burnet, the 
tender love of Lord Russell to his wife, and 
the high and grateful estimation in which he 
held her. 

‘‘ Lord Russell expressed great joy in that 
magnanimity of spirit he saw in his wife, and 
said, the parting with her was the hardest 
thing he had to do, for he was afraid she would 
be hardly able to bear it: the concern about 
preserving him, he said, filled her mind so 
now, that it in some measure supported her; 
but when that would be over, he feared the 
quickness of her spirits would work all with- 
in her. 

“The morning before he suffered, he said 
he wished his wife would give over beating 
every bush, and running so about for his pre- 
servation: (she was then making an attempt 
to gain a respite from Saturday till Monday, 
and that little favour was denied her:) but 
when he considered that it would be some 
mitigation of her sorrow afterwards, that she 
had left nothing undone that could have given 
any probable Tees, he acquiesced ; and, in- 
deed, | never saw his heart so near failing, as 
when he spoke of her. Sometimes I saw a 
tear in his eye, and he would turn about and 

resently change the discourse. . " 
He suffered his children, that were very 
young, and some few of his friends, to take 
eave of him; in which he maintained his con- 
stancy of temper, though he was a very fond 
father. At eleven o’cluck on Friday evening, 
my lady left him: he kissed her four or five 
times; and she kept her sorrow so within her- 
self, that she gave him no disturbance at their 
parting. She suffered neither sob nor tear to 
escape her, but quietly, silently departed. 
After she was gone, he said, ‘ Now the bitter- 
ness of death was passed,’ and ran out into 2 
long discourse concerning her; how great a 
blessing she had been to him; and said what 
a misery it would have been, if she had not 
had that magnanimity of spirit, joined to 
her tenderness, as never to have desired him 
to do a base thing for the saving of his life.” 

Soon after her husband's shameful execu- 
tion, the Lady Russell was called to take her 
place as comforter, at the bed-side of the 
venerated Countess of Bedford, the once love- 
ly Lady Anne Carr; who died of a broken 
heart at the death of her son, the Lord 
Russell. 


a 


From the Atheneum. 


THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


Tue present Duke of Orleans is the eldest 
son of the too famous Louis Philippe, (better 
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known under the name of “ Egalite,”) and of 
Louise Marie Adelaide of Bourbon Penthievre. 


He was born in the year 1773, and, together | 


with his brothers, the Duc de Montpensier and 
the Count de Beaujolais, was educated by the 
celebrated Madame de Genlis, upon the system 
recommended by Rousseau in his “ Emilius.” 

At the period of the Revolution, and when 
only nineteen years of age, we find him, in ac- 
cordance with the popular policy of his house, 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 14th Dragoons, 
and distinguishing himself against the invaders 
of his native country, under Genera! Keller- 
man and Dumouriez at the battles of Nerwind 
and Jemappe. 

He was at this time, in consequence of Du- 
mouriez’ defection, included with the other 


members of his family in the sweeping denun- | 


ciations of the sanguinary monsters then at the 
head of the French government. His father 
and two brothers were unluckily arrested at 
Nice, and subsequently removed to the prison 
of Marseilles. 


nate, and that it was so, was mainly owing to 


their generous brother, the present Duke of | 


Orleans 


It had been his good fortune to effect his 


escape from the consequences of the revolu- 
tionary decrees, and for a long time he wan- 
dered about under assumed names in the 
mountains of Switzerland, and in Germany, 
Norway, and Denmark. It was during his 
concealment in the Duchy of Holstein, after 
his father had fallen a victim, and whilst his 
brothers were languishing in the fourth year 
of their imprisonment, that the Duke received 
from his mother a letter, wherein she ex- 


presses an earnest hope “ that the prospect of 


relieving the misfortunes of his afflicted mo- 
ther, and his unhappy family, may induce his 
generous spirit to contribute to the peace and 
security of his country 

The object here pointed at was for the Duke 
to give a pledge that he would leave the con- 
tinent of Europe for America; and this was 
exacted by the then Government as the price 
of liberating the two princes from their impri- 
sonment. 

To this letter of his mother, the Duke replied 
in the following manner :— 

“ When my dearest mother shall have re- 
ceived this letter, her orders will have been 
executed—I shall already have departed for 
America. I seem to be in a dream when | 
think how soon I shal! again embrace my bro- 
thers and be reunited to them,—I, who former- 
ly imagined that our separation was impossi- 
ble. Think not, however, that in any thing I 
complain of my destiny. Ohno! I feel too 
sensibly how much more frightful it might 
really be—I shall not even deem it unfortu- 
nate, if, after being restored to my brothers, I 
learn that my dear mother is also well and 
comfortable ; and especially if I may indulge 
the thought of contributing in any manner to 
the tranquillity and happiness of France. For 
my country | cannot feel any thing personal 
as a sacrifice—and whilst I live, there is none 
that I am not prepared to make for her.” 

He did, in fact, immediately embark from 
Hamburgh for America, where he soon had 


The fate of the father is well | 
known—that of the brothers was more fortu- | 





the satisfaction of being joined by his brothers, 
who, thus having met, vowed to part no more. 
They visited together all the noted places of 
the New World, and were introduced and en- 
tertained by the President Washington, at 
Mount Vernon. They finally came over to 
this country, and took up their abode at Twick- 
enham. Here they cultivated the arts and 
sciences, in which they delighted and excelled 
Here, in May, 1807, the Duke de Montpensier 
died of a consumption in the flower of his age; 
he was interred in Westminster Abbey, where 


| a monument with a classic and elegant in- 


scription is erected to his memory. 

The Count de Beaujolais, already feeling 
the symptoms of the same disorder, was ad- 
vised to seek a milder climate, but was only in- 
duced to do so by the assurances that his bro- 
ther of Orleans would never quit him. The 
brothers repaired to Malta—but too late: the 
Count also died, in the year Iss, leaving his 
brother to the chances and changes of a world 
in which he seems yet destined to act an um 
portant part 


From the Winter's Wreath 


A NURSERY LECTURE, DELIVERED 
BY AN OLD BACHELOR 
BY HARTLEY COLErIDGI 

A wuinsicaL old bachelor acquaintance of 
mine—less wit than humorist, more pedant 
than either; whose tediousness is tolerated by 
men who like their nap after dinner, because 
he can talk without listeners; and his ugliness 
endured by women who are mothers, because 
he is rather fond of babies—maintained, a few 
days ago, with a paradoxical gravity of counte- 
nance peculiar to himself, that the common 
playthings of children are all derived from the 
first ages of the world; and were originally of 
a religious or commemorative character 

Of the ninepins he remarked, that nine had 
ever been a mystic number, much regarded in 
magical operations and cabalistic lore; that it 
was the square of three, and the number of the 
Muses; that the Fates, the Furies, and the 
Graces, make up exactly nine:—that nine, 
multiplied by seven, a like numerical mystery, 
produced the grand climacteric sixty-three. 
He was disposed to think that the ninepins 
were intended by the ancient sages to repre- 
sent Time, whose triple denominations of Past, 
Present, and Future, are continually involved, 
and, as it were, multiplied into each other; 
while the spherical form, and the solidity of the 
bowl, clearly figured Eternity, by which the 
divisions of Time were to be finally supplant- 
ed. He referred the invention of the game to 
the Celtic bards and Druids, whose leashes of 
Triads are well known to the Cymrodorion So- 
ciety, and who taught the transmigration of 
the soul through nine cycles of existence, be- 
fore it attained perfection. The wooden rock- 
ing-horse was an invaluable document: con- 
firming the descent of the Aboriginal Britons 
from a remnant of Troy. The poor infant's 
coral he condemned as useless, heathenish, 
and popish ; useless, because all animals except 
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| 


man. and possibly the hammer-headed shark, 

it their teeth without it—heathenish and po 
it was nothing more than 
the Faseinum or amulet of Pagan Rome, worn 
nis to avert fascination, with the 


pish, lnasmuch as 


oy the au 


addition ot b those tintionabular terrors of 
Satan. v thaumaturgic sound, as holy 
friars iia d, could disperse a coming than 
der-storm, ma the alr wholesome, and pro- 
cure a s "Ss for the parting soul. The 
rattle zi his knowledge, ever pa- 
trom ve 4 f Rome, was of clas 
sic St ty. being muel used in the rites of 
the Sy ! of the mother of the 
“uds \ the cre culum ot the towered 
Bere ind tl talra of the inexorable 
Newt his e of rrning he gleaned 
trom i i Childe Har Canto the 
Fourth 
The literature of the nursery,” he conti- 
ied. waxing so earnest that | suspected him 
emg ! couvineed by his own Irony, (as 
in ity ’ seep, have snokx into @ sin- 
nes the literature of the nursery has 
every ‘ x ne antiquity, an antiquity 
choot chronolog or written 
Is i tradition, & musical accompa- 
en city of phrase. a num- 
‘ forgotten cicumstances; a 
f rea : (the parra /ectiones in the 
metri of * Old Father Long-legs,’ | 
jack a i \ W would fill a respectable 
suee ] 1 Criticum); a prevalence 
the sur smturai, ec mbined with those little 


details of familiar and domestic things, which 
make the Odyssey so interesting; above all, the 
niter uncertainty, nay, the absence of so much 
As & Tumour, as to the author of those truly po- 
pular compositions—these are characteristics 
nly in productions of the re- 
1 as our lullabies, and nurses’ 


al can meet 
' ves qr 2 
line ditties unquestionably are 
Phe very rhivyt and melody of the verse be- 
speak them of the time when music, dance, 
The eir is 


and poetry. % nt hand in bart 
significant; 


strictly imitative: that ts to say. 
winch can seurce be said of modern music in 
renera 


Then, what poetry ditfused 


2s these ancient strains—these lilting lays— 


3 so universally 


these soft and s!tumberous rocking rhymes? 
How many thousands, even in this educated 
generation, never heard of Paradise Lost, or 
the Fairy Qneen! but who is unacqnainted 
with Jack Horner, and little Tom ‘Tucker? 
Who has not sympathized with the sorrows of 
tilly Pringle llow circumscribed is the fame 
of Pegasus and Bellerophon, to that of the 
* Cow that juinped over the Moon So inti- 
mately intertwined are these madrigals with 
the fibres of the brain, that it is not without ef- 
fort we remember, that they must all have been 
made at some time, by somebody;—we rather 
deeim them like the song of birds, “ a natural 
product of the air.’ 

“| know, that in this printing age of ours, 
several collections of these poetical antiquities 
have been published by “the trade.” I have | 
been applied to myself by an eminent London | 
house to superintend an edition of the Poete | 
Minimi, the Muse in swaddling clothes—with 
notes, illustrations, and prolegomena; and asa | 


specimen I have actually seen the moral ballad 
“Three children sliding on the ice,” and the 
spirited dithyrambic, “ Ride a cock-horse,” in 
the original Greek. But I think these effy 
sions should never be printed. They were ori 
ginally derived from an age anterior to letters 


| and they still pertain to the unlettered part of 


human lite. To see them in types, is like look 
ing at a glow-worm in the sun. But, what js 
more lamentable, there is a profuse issue 
of new-fangled nursery-books, meretriciously 
tricked out with gaudy coloured prints, and 
bearing internal evidence that they are manu 
factured by gentlemen of the press. Surely 
as *‘ the world is all before them” where to & 
mischief, they might let the babies alone 
Every thing, now-a-days, must be done by the 
press or the steam engine; and all by whole 
sale. Ere long, the cradle will be banished 
from the fireside, like the spinning wheel ; and 
the rising generation will be consigned, from 
their birth, to national establishments. Suck- 
ling of infants will be exploded, as unproduc- 
tive labour. Pap will be made by contract in 
subscription soup-kettles. A single engine wil! 
put in motion as many cradles as spindles 
and official nurses,.appointed by the commit 
tee, will sing “ Songs of Reason” to the grind- 
ing of a steam Apollonicon 

* Yet, notwithstanding the unquiet innova- 
tions of your all-in-all educationists, who would 
make your little ones read, before they can 
well speak, spoiling their dear lisp with abom- 
nable words; which, poor things, they pro- 
nonnce so right, it is heart-breaking to bear 
them,—eramming them, it may be, with the 
theory of animal mechanics, when they should 
be feeling their life in every limb—there is 
still, thank heaven, and the kind, sensible hearts 
of English mothers, a genial feeling of old 
times about a nursery. When I see a numer 
ous sinall family at play, my mind sinks back, 
through dream and vision, to the world’s in 
fancy. In the life, the innocence, the simple 
bliss before me, | hail a something that is not 
changed. The turniture of the well-littered 
play-room reminds me of Chaldwa, Egypt, Etru 
ria, and the Druids; so that. were it not for 
the rosy faces of the darlings, and the grisetie 
prettiness of the prim, swiling nurse-maiden 
with her ringlets, just out of paper, peeping so 
alluringly from beneath her coiffure of curious 
needle-work, which, though very winsome is 
not strictly classical,—I might imagine myself 
in the Museum of the Antiquarian Society, of 
which I have the honour not to be a member; 
while the strange and affecting analogy be- 
tween childhood, as it still appears, and what 
we conceive of man, in the simple days of yore, 
“when human hope was bold and strong, nor 
feared the cold rebuke of memory,” oft-times 
gives rise to reflections which leave me better 
acquainted with myself, and with kindlier feel- 


| ings towards my species.” 
s ’ 


“ The child is father to the man, 
And I would wish my days to be 
Bound, each to each, by natural piety.” 


It was evident, that my friend had talked 
himself quite serious, for he was running into 


| blank verse. And truly, in his peroration, 


amid the umbrageous multitude of words, there 
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were certain lunar gleams of sense. The 
world’s infancy is something more than a 
figure of speech. There is an analogy between 
the growth of the individual mind, and the de- 
velopment of the public soul in communities. 
if we except the helpless, unremembered state 
of babyhood, there is no stage of the individual 
life, which has not its parallel in the annals of 
the kind. There is a boyhood of nations, 
when the joy and pride of man is like that of 
a vigorous schoolboy; in bodily strength, in 
the pursuit and capture of animals; in running, 
riding, swimming, wrestling, and all perfec- 
tions of bones and sinews. Then comes the 
amorous, romantic youth; the age of gallantry 
and chivalry, fond of splendour and marvel; 
eager as childhood, but more wnaginative, 
more disputatious, more impassioned. This is 
succeeded by the peculiar age of povizy; wien 
its heroic and romantic themes are but just re 

membered, and its wonders but half believed, 
the poet comes, and gives them a inausoleum 
in the imagination. Next succeeds the busy. 
calculating manhood of society; the age of 
common sense, prudential ethics, satire, and 
“ yile criticism,” the age of the Aristotles, Ho- 
races, Boileaus, and Popes; of all ages the 
most presumptuous, despising all that has gone 
before: wise in its own conceit, not, like noble 
youth, in the strong passion of imagined cer- 
tainty, but in the old vacuity of scepticism and 
scorn. After this, is the sere and yeliow leaf; 
when men and nations begin to review their 
days, and finding little to approve in ‘he short- 
sighted wisdom of latter times, recur, with 
something of a tender piety, or it may be, with 
a fond idolatry, even to the green and childish 
issue of their nonage. Such, methinks, is the 
present state of Britain ; and our national taste 
may best be typified by an old man reading 
again the fairy tales that delighted his child- 
hood, the amorous stories that engaged his 
youth, the first plays he had seen, the poems 
he had first got by heart; striving to recall the 
age of hope by spells of memory, and loving 


best the things he has known longest 


From the Juvenile Forget-Me¢ .Vot 


MEMOIRS OF A BUTTERFLY 
BY MISS JEWSBURY 
“* Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours.” 


Tue approach of autumn, and the conviction 
that I shall not survive the first sharp frost, 
would fill me with dismay did I not belong to 
the educated class of butterflies. I can submit 
to the laws of nature, and die; [ cannot submit 
to die and leave no record of my existence: 
but I am not called to this trial; my friend, 
the gadfly, promises to take charge of these 
memoirs when completed, and to trumpet 
their praises throughout the insect world. 
That world is hastening to its end, but doubt- 
less, the next generation, and especially that 
of butterflies, will hold my name in estimation; 
I shall certainly be regarded as their standard 
author. Unquestionably I should like to live 


to hear my own praises; but one cannot have 
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every thing, so I must be satisfied with deserv- 
ing them, and commence my history. 
Of my infancy | remember nothing, except, 
| indeed, that it was said, 1 was a remarkably 
fine caterpillar; but my own recollections 
begin at the moment when | burst from my 
cone, and found myself a butterfly! I belong 
to that splendid tribe called the Atalanta, and 
when in my prime, I was one of its chief orna- 
ments, my wings being glossy black, edged 
with the richest carmine. How well do I re- 
member the morning of my first flight! From 
| being shut up in a dusky prison, I suddenly 
found myself at large, fluttering among flowers 
|} that | continually mistook for brother butter- 
flies—the glorious sun shining in the heavens 
without a cloud—-and thousands of insects 
sporting, like myself, in his golden beams! 
How many friendships did I form on that 
happy day! How sweet were my slumbers, 
when at night I folded my wings in a rose that 
was sheltered from the dew by a laurel branch 
that hung over it! From that day it was evi- 
dent that nature designed me for the poet of 
my tribe; doubtless, circumstances were high- 
| ly favourable, but [ think that I mast, even in 
| my caterpillar siate, have possessed the organs 
of fancy and imagination 
I will now describe my way of life. Ina 
few ¢ iys, My rose tree became the resort of a 
selection from the most approved species of 
butterfly. The swallow-tailed, th peacock, 
| the buck-thorn, and the atalanta kind, took the 
lead, on account of the splendour of their at- 
tire: the inferior orders were only bowed to at 
a distance, and of course every insect that was 
} not a butterfly was regarded with the utmost 
horror. The gadfly, the wasp, and the bee, 
were exceptions; the first was nex essary asa 
newsmonger, and as all thre g 
was not safe to despise them. Every day the 
coterie on the rose-tree formed a party of 
pleasure to visit a different spot of the garden, 
which, as belonging to a nobleman, and being 
extremely retired, was a most fitting residence 
for butterflies of fashion. Sometimes we 
|} danced quadrilles in the air, then rested ona 
| woodbine, and returned home in the cool of the 
} evening. Sometimes we formed a party for 
| conversation, beneath the shade of a myrtle 
tree, at which times | was expected to furnish 
a song or a tale, invariably in honour of some 
| one belonging to our own bods 
for the sake of the h mney he contributed, we 
| invited an old bee to join in our pic 
so much did we fear that he might presume 
upon the honour, and join us when it might be 
unpleasant to recognise him, that 1 do not 
think we invited him more than twice. This 
| delightful kind of life lasted for about a month ; 
| towards the close of that period something like 
| weariness stole over us; pleasure was the sole 
object of our search, and, having exhausted all 
| we knew, the inquiry was, what should be done 
next? Labour was out of the question; our 
high birth and refined habits equally forbade 
us to enjoy vulgar excitements; we had, there- 
fore, no resource but to quarrel amongst our- 
} selves. We did so. Jealousies, rivalries, and 
bickerings, now disturbed the tranquil rose 
tree. A swallow-tailed beau challenged a pea- 
cock dandy: they met; one got his beautiful 
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coat (yellow, laced with black) covered with 
dust. and the other received a wound in one 
foot. which occasioned him to limp ever after- 
wards. The ladies of the respective combat- 
ants, of course, took part in the quarrel, and 
scandalized each other without mercy. For 
myself, | made satirical verses on all parties ; 
but | was so really vexed at the disturbed state 

f our polities, that | contrived to make my 





self the bead of a party, whom I drew off and 
established on the myrtle tree betore it 
to i tlloved telicity is not, however, Ces 
i »ve the ta f butterthes Soon alver 
urre vai. two of the party met with an un 
ui dea one was crushed by a little ruf- 
flan of a scuivoll ind the other, a particular 


friend of my own, took cold from incautiously 
a damp lily honoure 


occupation somewhat 


venturing in leach 





with an elegy. and the 
svothed mv yriel 
Por the last tortmig! 
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ive I don Le€ 


t my troubles have been 


I feel the approache 


s ot 


y company as Lonce did, 


ther can I fly so briskly; grave thoughts 
obtrude upon my mind; and on reviewing 
iy past life. | almost suspect that the despised 
untand bee have been more honourable insects 
than myself, because m iseful. To be sure, 
ive enjoved much pleasure; but then it is 
ver, and lhe r etl fit is but cold com- 
and wl ha been itiv a ured, | arm 
t sure that | was ever ‘ 1 cannot help 
wishing Lhadatewg ictions t member 
a few benevolent sentiments; but | call 
any to mind ] certainty once telt ashamed of 
my party for scofling at a poor black beet 
tec vald not hep its ugiiness) but th | 
did not use my intia to prot tit 1 did 
cert uiniy once Wis t rel the aug ish « 1 
Iving moth, by Iifting it from the gravel-walk 
t ruse jvat it then | abstained for fear of 
souling my wings Well, if I might again 


live a very 


chrysalis, | would 

diferent life: but as | cannot, I 
it the butte 
cate these memoirs, wil 

rience and mv regrets 


emerge trom my 
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'O THE AMERICAN SNOW-BIRD 





THe Snow-b of America is remarked 
smong ornithologists for the obscurity which 
angs round its history. On the first approach 
of winter, it suddenly makes its appearance at 
he farm-houses, apparently driven by the in- 
siency of the weather to court the society 
of man. Whence it comes, no one can tell, 
and whither it goes (for its exit is as sudden as 
its entrance), no one has yet been abie to dis- 
cover. It is supposed by some to be, in reali- 
ty, another bird, only that its plumage, by some 
mysterious and irresistible power, has been 
suddenly and entirely changed. It delights to 
hover near hay-ricks, feeding on the wheat 
wach they contain; while, in very bleak wea- 
ther, when the ground is clad in universal 
snow, and the air is piercingly cold, it may be 
easily attracted to the parlour window, by 


To the American Snow- Bird. 


throwing forth a few crumbs—the desolation 
of its lot causing it to forget its natural fear o; 
man. There is a feeling of melancholy passes 
across the mind, when the bleak and dreary 
landseape, deserted by all other tenants of the 
iir, is only enlivened with the presence of the 
mournful Snow-bird. Yet, even in the bitter 
est weather, he is always gay and lively ; and 
the desolation of the scenery around him seems 
to have ne saddening effect upon his cheerlu 
heart 
rom dist which none can tell 

In dress of bright and changeful hue, 
I vreet the bird beloved so well, 

When childhood’s hours around me flew 


int clime s, 


Sure, though the northern storms may spend 
Their fury over field and tree, 
Their blasts are welcome, if they send 
So gay a visitant as thee 
I care not that the laughing spring 
Its blue-bird messenger may own; 
If winter be but sure to bring 
The Snow-bird | have always known 


Hlow oft, in childhood’s rainbow hours, 
I've watch’d thee at the parlour pane 
Hiding thee from the ruthless showers 
} 


Till vernal airs shal! breathe again 


youthtul eves would strai 


Oh! how my 
Pursuing in thy wayward track 
How oft I've spread the attractive grair 


lo bring thy wandering pinions back 


Yes, gentle bird! | mind the time 
Thou'st sported round my window 
Thoug ss ‘ 1s of erime 
Pleased, it s . my face to greet 

And feeding with cont y stay, 

On tiny crumbs | threw to thee 


Twere base, ‘twere crue l, to betray 


\ bird that ne’er had injured m« 

Tiere breathes an everlasting Power, 
Unknown, but felt—unseen, but beard 
Hie clothes each tree, He tints each flower 

His arm protects my darling bird 


Let winter come with stormy veice : 





Let snow-wreaths crown the bighe 
He bids thee in the storm rejnice 
Hr sees. protects, and feeds thee stil 


The Rattle 
tile constitutes a considerable art 
merce in North America. There appeared 
lately in an American paper, a notice of ar 
agreement for supplying a certain number of 
good merchantable, lice rattle-snakes. We ar 
informed that there are now, or were lately 
not less than a hundred of these destructive 
creatures in the Tower of London. It is sure 
ly dangerous to keep so many deadly poisonous 
animals in a country differing but little from 
their native climate, for they exist as far north 
as Canada. May we not fear that the exer- 


Snake.—It would seem this re 
’ 


e of con 


tions of our overzealous zoologists, may one 
day or other furnish us with more opporteni- 
| ties of observing the habits of these reptiles 
than we desire, by the ultimate dissemination 
of the species in England ? 
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passes 
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